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PREFACE. 


Wr all find in ourſelves a ſtrong deſire of viewing the 
world, and being acquainted with whatever is remarkable in 
diſtant nations; but this inclination, how general ſoever, few 
have ſuſficient fortune or opportunity to gratify. And in- 
deed, were it in our power, it would not be very commend- 
able to indulge an idle curioſity, without propoſing ſome real 
advantage either to ourſelves or others. But when we con- 
ſider that travelling, in its own nature, tends to wean us 
from our prejudices, to poliſh our manners, to improve our 
judgment, to refine our taſte, and to furniſh us with every 
kind of uſeful knowledge; I ſay, when we conſider this, we 
mult own it has of late been deſervedly practiſed and en- 
couraged, not only by the nobility and gentry of Great Bri- 
tain, but thoſe of our neighbouring nations. 

If then the advantages of travelling are ſo evident and, un- 
deniable, it neceſſarily follows, that many muſt 1 
from reading the writings of travellers. By this ns 2 
man may fit at home in eaſe and ſafety, and, for the expence 
of a few ſhillings, make all that treaſure of obſervations and 
experience his own, for which the traveller has gone through 
iunumerable difficulties and dangers, has ſpent the prime of 
Lis years, and perhaps great part of an ample fortune. 

What we here preſent the reader with is the travels of the 
late Mr. CHARLES TromesoN, whoſe learning and abilities 
as a ſcholar and a gentleman are too well known to need 
any encomium. | | 

lu the following work the footſteps of our bleſſed Saviour 
and his apoſtles are traced out, many diſp utes between. 
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hiſtorians and travellers adjuſted and determined, and. the 
doctrines of our holy religion illuſtrated and confirmed; and 


that in a ſtyle ſo polite, pure, and delicate, ſo eaſy and fa- 


miliar, that the learned readers will be agreeably entertained, 
while the unlearned are both delighted and inſtructed. 

The account of the Holy Land will naturally excite our 
picty and devotion, when we conſider it as the theatre of the 
greateſt part of ſcripture hiſtory, and the- place where the 


glorious work of man's redemption was accompliſhed. When 


we take a view of Jeruſalem, every heap of ruins make us 
reflect on the inftability of human grandeur, and remind us 
that we are ſtrangers and pilgrims upon earth, ſeeking a city 
which hath (everlaſting) ſoundations, whoſe builder and maker 
is 'God. Our-Author's accurate deſcription of this country, 
and his judicious remarks will be of great ſervice towards a 
thorough underſtanding of the Old and New Teſtament. 

More time need not be ſpent in ſhewing the benefit and 
pleaſure of reading books of this nature; ſince it is evident, 
that the geographer and the hiſtorian, the architect and the 
ſtatuary, the poet and the painter, the philoſopher and the 
divine; in a word, perſons of every art and profeſſion, of 
every rank and ſtation in life, may draw great advantages 
from the labours of a wiſe and judicious traveller. 
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; * E ſailed from Conſtantinople on the 2d of September, 


1733, on board a veſſel bound for Smyrna, and in eight days 


time arrived at the Dardanelles, where we were obliged 
to ſtop, as all outward-bound ſhips are, in order to be 


ſearched whether we had any ſlaves belonging to the Turks; 


notwithſtanding which caution, ſcarce a day paſſes but 


ſome of theſe poor creatures find means to eſcape. No 
ſhip of war, of whatever nation, is exempted from being 
thus viſited, without expreſs order from the Porte; but 
indeed the ſearch is little more than a ceremony, Having 


_ paſſed by the iſland of Tenedos on the 13th, the next day 


we were forced by contrary winds to put into the port of 
Caſtro, the capital of the iſland of Metelin, anciently 
called Leſbos; where we went aſhore, to make ſome ob- 
{crvations on a place ſo famous in antiquity, 

It is pretty plain from Strabo's deſcription of the two 
ports of Mitylene, that Caſtro was built on its ruins; and 
how large and magnificent that city was, appears from 
Cicero, Stephanus Byzantius, Vitruvius *, and other 


authors. The remains of its ancient grandeur are ſtill 


Cicero {de Leg. Agrar.) commends the ancient Mitylene for its fitua- 
tion, the beauty ot its buildings, and the fertility and pleaſantneſs of the 


adjacent country: £t natura, e ſitu, et deſcriptione ædzficiorum, et pulchritudine 


in primis nobilis Milylenæ; agri jucundi et fertiles, Sc. But Vitruvius, 
(Lib. I. cap. 6.) though he allows the elegance and magnificence of its 
buildings, does not approve of its ſituation, as uot enjoying a very healthful 
air: In ea (urle '} gu ippe, dum flat Aufter, incciæ «grolant; dum Caurus, fu 
2 9: entries, in fulubritatem r./iitauntur. 
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abundantly viſible; for every where about it we meet with 
pieces of marble columns, moſt of them white or aſh- 
coloured, ſome fluted in a direct, and others in a zpiral 
manner. We were really ſurpriſcd at the great number 
of chapiters, frizes, and pedeſtals, other fragments, with 
ſcraps of inſcriptions ſcarcely legible, though in ſeveral of 
them we could difcern the word gymnaſiurch. Theſe per- 
haps are as ancient as Epicurus's time, who at the age of 
thirty-two years read public leQtures at Mitylene, as we 
are informed by Diogenes Laertius; and Ariſtotle reſided 
here two years, according to the ſame author. | 
The ancient Mitylene has produced many illuſtrious 
perſons, and among the reſt Pittacus +, one of the ſeven 
ſages of Greece, whoſe ſentences were written on the walls 
of Apollo's temple at Delphos. The poet Alcæus and the 
poeteſs Sappho were alſo of Mitylene, and lived at the 
ſame time; and the inhabitants ſtruck medals in honour of 
theſe three ornaments of their country, ſeveral of which 
are {till to be ſeen in the cabinets of the curious. On one 
of them Pittacus is repreſented on one fide, and Alcæus 
on the other. Upon another medal we meet with Sappho 
Gtting with a lyre in her hand, and the reverſe is the head 


+ Pittacus was a true patriot, and did great ſervice to his country, 
Joining with the Brothers of Alcæus, the famous lyric poet, and with 
Alcæus himſelf, who was at the head of an exiled party, he drove the 
tyrants cut of Leſbos, who had uſurped the government of that ifland. 
The inhabitants of Mitylene, being at war with the Athenians, gave the 
command of their army to Pittacus; who, to ſpare the blood of his {cilow= 
citizens, offcred to fight Phrynon, the enemy's general, in ſingle combat; 
which challenge was excepted, and Pittacus was victorious, having killed 
his adverſary. The Mirylenians, out of gratitude, conferred the fove- 

rejonty of the city upon Pittacus, which he accepted, and governed with 
great wiſdom and moderation. In the mean time Alcæus, who was a 
declared enemy to al! tyrants, did not ſpare Pittacus, in his verſes, not- 
withſtanding the mildrels of his government and temper; but when the 
poet afterwards fell into his hands, he was ſo far from taking his revenge, 
that he gave him his liberty, and ſhewed by that act of ciemency and ge- 
neroſity, that he was a tyrant only in name. After having governed ten 
years with great equity and wiſdom, he voluntarily reſigned his authority 
and retired. He uſed to ſay, That the procf of a good government was 
to engage the ſubjects not to be afraid of their prince, but to be <fraid for 
him. And it was a mazim with him. 'That no man fhould ever give him- 
ſelf the liberty of fpezking ill of a friend, or even of au enemy. Set Ro 

lin's Ancient Hiſtory, Vol. IL Ca 
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” of Naukerz, daughter of Alcinous, whoſe orchards were ſo 
al famcd for their excellent fruits. Sappho compoſed a con- 
_ ſiderable number of poems, of which there are but two 
wy remaining; but theſe are ſufficient to ſatisfy us, that the 
of praiſes given her in all ages, for the beauty, pathetic ſoft- 
. n ſs, harmony, and infinite graces of her poetry, are not 
x withour foundation. The Ancients had ſuch a great opi- 
_ nion of her merit, that they called her the tenth Muſe; but 
od the purity of her manners was not at all equal to the beauty 
of her genius. The rhetorician Diophanus, according to 
10 Strabo, was alſo a native of Mitylene; and in the age of 
0 Auguſtus, Potamon, Crinagoras, and the hiſtorian Theo- 
Is phanes, well known on account of his friendſhip with 
lie Pompey, whoſe acts he wrote, and was by him preſented 
"ol with the freedom of Rome. | 
af Not only Mitylene, but other towns of Leſbos, have 
"WW produced men famous for their genius and learning. It is 
ne reckoned there are ſtill above a hundred towns and villages 
5 in this iſland, one of which, called Eriſſo, is undoubtedly 
"Ih the ancient Ereſſus, the birth-place of 'Theophraſtus and 
14 Phanias, two diſciples of Ariſtotle. According to Plu— 
tarch, the Leſbians were the greateſt muſicians of all the 
* Grecians. The famous Arion“ was of Methymne, an- 
3 other town of Leſbos, the ruins whereof are viſible to this 
_ day; and Terpander, who was the firſt that fitted ſeven 
he ſtrings to the lyre, was alſo a native of this country. We 
4 may add to all theſe, upon the authority of Strabo, Helle- 
re- nicus the hiſtorian, and Callias, who wrote annotations 
1 upon the poems of Alcæus and Sappho. | 
ot= But notwithſtanding ſo many great men have been born 
- in this iſland, and ſuch grave lectures of philoſophy de- 
en This excellent muſician and poet was in great eſteem with Periander 
ity ; king of Corinth, by whoſe recommendation he went over to Italy, and 


gained great wealth by his art: But returned from thence to Corinth, he 
was ſtripped of his money by the mariners, who alſo threatened to Kill him; 
whereupon he deſired leave to play one tune upon his harp before he died, 
and this being granted, he is ſaid to have leaped into the fea, where he was 
received on the back of a delphip, charmed with his n. uſic, which carried 


bim ſafc to ſhore, 


— 
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livered there, the morals of the inhabitants were very cor- 
rupt, inſomuch that it was a proverbial ſpeech in Greece, 
when they ſpoke of a profligate fellow, to ſay, that he 
lived like a Leſbian. However, the preſent natives do not 
ſeem to deſerve ſo bad a character, and the women eſpe- 
cially are more modeſt, and leſs addicted to gallantry, than 
in ſeveral other iſlands of the Archipelago. 

The iſland of Metelin is about fifty miles in length, and 
five and twenty broad, its mountains being ſhaded with 
woods in many places, and its vallies and plains producing 
plenty of corn. It alſo affords. very good oil, and the beſt 
figs in all the Archipelago; and is ſtill remarkable for its 
excellent wines, fo juſtly celebrated by the Ancients “. 
Ariſtotle, we are told, pronounced in favour of the wine 
of Leſbos with his dying breath. It being debated, it 
ſeems, who ſhould ſucceed this great philoſopher in the 
Lyceum, that might keep up the reputation of the Peripa- 
tetic ſchool, and Menedemus of Rhodes and 'Theophraſtus. 
of Leſbos being candidates, Ariſtotle called for a glaſs of 
the wine of each iſland, and having taſted, them delibe- 


- 


of Leſbos is the more agreeable of the two 4; intimating, 

no doubt, that Theophraſtus excelled his competitor, as. 

much as the wine of Leſbos was preferable to that of 
Rhodes. Pliny likewiſes praiſes the wine of Leſbos, on 

| the authority of Eraſiſtratus, a very eminent phyſican of 


HZ antiquity. 


* How laviſh the Ancients were in the praiſe of this wine, may be ſeen 
in Athenæus, Lib. I. cap. 22, 23, &c.—Among other ſpecies of wines, we 
find mention of the Leſbian in Virgil's Gcorgicks: 

Non eadem arboribus per:det vindemia noftris, 

Quam ATethymuco carpit de palmite Leſbus. Lib. II. 89, 99. 

Nor our Italian vines produce the ſhape, | 

Or taſte, or flavour of the Leſbian grape. DRvorx. 

And Horace, inviting his miſtreſs to his country-ſeat, promiſes to entertain 
q her with a glaſs of Leſbian, which he calls innocent, or harmleſs; 
lic innoacentis pocula Leſbii . 
Duces ſub umbra: Lib. I. Od. 17. 


+ Aul. Gell, Lib. XIII. cap. 5. 


| | rately, They are both excellent wines, (fait he) but that 
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This iſland is inhabited partly by Turks, and partly by 
Greeks, and is governed by a Cadi, and an officer of the 
Janizaries, who reſide at Caſtro; which town is not very 
large nor well built, but is defended by a pretty ſtrong 
caſtle with a good garriſon. Caſtro, or the ancient Mity- 
lene, is not the only port of the ifland;. there are three 
others, namely, Jero, Caloni, and Sigre, the firſt of which 
is r-ckoned one of the handſomeſt in the Mediterranean, 
and is known to the Franks by the name of port Olivier. 
e wind coming to the North-Weſt, we failed from Caſtro 
earl) 7 on the 6th of September, and in the evening dropped 

anchor in the road of Smyrna. The next day we went 
aſnore, and waited on the Engliſh and French conſuls, who 
gave us a very kind reception, as did ſeveral gentlemen or 
the Englifh factory, whom we afterwards viſited as we had 
an opportunity. . | SETS 

The port of Smyrna is perhaps the ſineſt in all the Le— 
vant, being capable of containing a numerous leet, and: 
ſeldom without fourſcore or a hundred ſhips of fevera' 
nations. The city extends itſelf along the ſhore, at the 
foot of a hill, which commands it; on the top whereot 
{tands an old caſtle, which will be ſpoken of hereafter. The 
houſes in general have no great beauty in them, being built 
o, and many of them of clay; bat the ſtreets are wide, and 
the caravanſaries and other public buildings have an air of 
magnificence. The Franks-itreet, ſo called from its bein; 
inhabited chiefly by European Chriſtians, is the handſomcit 
in Smyrna, and runs all along the port; the ſea waſhing 
tle back part of the houſes. In this ſtreet are the houſes 
of the conſuls of England, Holland, and France, and of the 
foreign merchants, who live together very amicably, and 
do not fail of viſiting and entertaining each other in the 
politelk manner. In {hort, as we ſee ſcarce any but Eu- 
ropcan habits in this part of the town, and here the ſeveral 
languages of Europe ſpoken, we ſeem to be rather in 
Chriſtendom than in Turkey, and feel a kind of pieatury. 

that is not eaſy to be deſcribed. * 
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large as thoſe of the Dardanelles; and though the place be 


the bay narrow, but renders it ſafer for the ſhips that ride 


hill that looks towards the bay was formerly one of the 
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The entrance of the port of Smyrna is defended by a 
{quare caſtle, whoſe ſides are about a hundred paces long, 
flanked with four mean baſtions, and has a ſquare tower 
in the middle. The cannon are without carriages, and as 


of no great ſtrength, it ſuſſiciently commands the ſhipping 
going in or out of the bay. This caſtle ſtands upon a point 
of land, almoſt oppoſite to the mouth of the river Hermus, 
which forms a bank of ſand, that makes the entrance of 


within it, by breaking the force of the ſea, which would 
otherwiſe roll into it when the wind is ſtrong at Weſt; and 
though the entrance is narrow, it is far from being dan- 
gerous, if a pilot has the leaſt knowledge of his — | 
and keeps toward the Southern thore. 

A day or two after our arrival, we went to fee the o 
caſtle of Smyrna, ſituated on a hill that commands tlie 
city, as J have obſerved before. Upon that ſide of the 


fineſt amphitheatres in Aſia, all of white marble, Which 
the Turks demoliſhed in the laſt century, to build a fine 
bezeſtin and caravanſary, which are none of the leaſt of 
the preſent ornaments of Smyrna. This amphitheatre Was 
either built in the reign of the emperor Claudius, wheſ- 
name M. Spon diſcovered upon a pedeſtal in a part of the 
building; or rather, as our countryman Sir George Wheeler 
conjectures, in the time of Gallienus; a pot of medals, al! 
of that emperor's family, or of other princes reigning at 
the ſame time, having been found in digging up the foun- 
dations of this noble ſtructure. 

As to the ancient caſtle, it was built by "MW Ducas, 
and ſavours of the times of the latter Greek emperors, when 
thev uſed the ſineſt marbles in building the walls of cities and 
other fortiſications. The greateſt part of this caſtle is run 
to ruin, and hardly any thing left ſtanding but the walls. One 
may ſtill diſcern two Roman eagles indiſferenlty cut in ſtone 
near the North-gate, and over the gate a Greek inſcription». 
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but ſo high and defaced that we could not read it. There 
is alſo to be ſeen in the wall the buſt of the Amazon Smyrna, 
the reputed foundreſs of this city: It is about three feet 
kigh, and does not ſeem to have been of extraordinary 
workmanſhip; but it is not very eaſy to judge of that, ſince 
the Turks have beat off the noſe, and injured other parts 
of the face. It is certain this buſt has none of the attri- 
butes of an Amazon, whereas on the ancient medals of this 


city the Amazon who founded it is diitinguiſhed by a two- 


edged hatchet on her ſhoulder, and a crown of towers on 


| her head. The figure of this heroine was the ſymbol of 


the city, as appears from the reverſe of the medals ſtruck 
in token of the alliances between the Smyrneans and their 
neighbours. | | 
In the flouriſhing times of Greece, the ground where this 
caltle now ſtands was taken up with a citadel under the 
protection of Jupiter Acræus, or the god who preſides over 
lofty places. In ſome cabinets we meet with a medallion, 
whereon this god Acræus is repreſented ſitting; and alſo 
a medal of Veſpaſian, where he appears in the ſame poſture, 
holding a victory in his right hand, and a ſpear in the other. 
And Pauſanias aſſures us, that the top of the mountain of 
Smyrna, called Coryphus, gave the name of Coryphzus to 
Jupiter, on account of a temple erected there to that deity. 
Many medals of Smyrna help us to know the rank it 


held among the cities of Aſia; and by others we learn its 


confederacies with the neighbouring cities, as Pergamus, 


Thyatira, and Hierapolis. We are informed by Tacitus, 


that the citizens boaſted of their being the ſirſt in all Aſia 
ho raiſed a temple to Rome under the name of Rome the 
roddneſs, even whilft her rival Carthage was ſtanding, and 
teveral powerful kings of Aſia as yet knew nothing of Ro- 


man valour. Smyrna took the title of the firſt city of Aſia 


under Caracalla, which it retained under ſeveral ſucceeding 


emperors, 


Leaving the caſtle, we went to view the remains of the 
cus, and paſted by a half-ruined chapel in cur way thither 


B 2 


either in the amphitheatre or the circus. 


ments, the remains of their ancient grandeur. Thpyatira, 


tians of the ſeveral nations of Europe. The Latins have 
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where the Greek Chriſtians pretend to ſhew us the frag- 
ments of the tomb of St. Polycarp, who was a difciple of St. 
John, and the firſt biſhop of Smyrna; and they viſit the place 
with great devotion. This Chriſtian paſtor; having long had 
the care of the church of Smyrna, ſuſfered martyrdom “ in 
that city in a very advanced age, either under Antoninus 
Pius or Marcus Aurelius; but the manner of his death is 
not agreed on, ſome ſaying he was burnt alive, though it 
is generally believed he was torn in pieces by wild beaſts 


Here it may not be amiſs, to obſerve, that of the feren 
churches of Aſia mentioned in the Revelation, only this of 
Smyrna remains in any reputation. The other cities, that 
St. John was commanded to write to, are now either miſer- 
able villages, or entirely ruined. That of Sardis, which 
made ſuch a figure in the wars between the Perſiaus and 
Grecians; Pergamus, the capital of a fine kingdom; and 
Epheſus, which gloried in being the metropolis of all Aſa 
minor; theſe three famous cities are now obſcure and in- 
conſiderable villages, built with clay and ſome marble frag- 
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Philadelphia, and Laodicea, are ſcarce known, but by ſome 
inſcriptions found amongſt their ruins, 

May we not therefore deem it a peculiar bleſſing of pro- 
vidence, that there are yet ſo many Chriſtians remaining in 
Smyrna, notwithſtanding they are under a Mohometan 
power? They reckon at leaſt ten thouſand Grecks, though 
they have but two churches; and ſeveral hundred Arme- 
nians, who have one church; beſides a conſiderable number 
of franks, under which name are comprehended the Chriſ- 


St. John Rev. ii. 9, 10. writes thus to the angel of the church in Smyr- 
na: * I know thy works, and tribulation, and poverty; but thou art rich, — 
** Fear none of thoſe things which thou ſhalt {ufFer: Behold, the devil ſhall 
« caſt ſome of you into priſon, that ye may be tried, and Ye ſhail have 
„ tribulation ten days. Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
« crown of hte.” The good Polycarp followed this advice, an d undoubtedly 
received the promiſed rewai d; and aſter h his pi the chui ch of Smyr 
zu thoſe days Was a noble army of martyrs, 
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urce convents, one of Jeſuits, another of the Franciſcans, 
and a third of Recollets, who are reformed friars of the 
order of St. Francis. An archbiſhop of the Greek church 
relides here, and alſo a Latin biſhop, who has a ſtipend 
ſrom Rome; and the Engliſh and Dutch factories have 
cach of them their chaplain. As to the Turks, who have 
the government, they are the moſt numerous, being about 
{iſt.en thouſand, and have ſeventeen or eighteen moſques. 
he Jews are near two thoufand in number, and have ſive 
or ſix ſynagogues. 

zut to proceed to the circus: This is ſo entirely de- 
{iroved, and the marbles all carried away, that nothing re- 
mains of it bur its figure in the ground. It is a kind — pit 
about two hundred and fifty paces long, and fifty in breadth, 
one end of it being ſemicircular, and the other ſquare; but 
the walls that encloſed it, as I have juſt obſerved, are quite 
demoliſhed, and the ſtones made uſe of 0 other purpoſes. 
From the hill where this circus was built, we have a ſine 
view of the adjacent country, which is very delightful, being 
tull of olive-yards and vine- yards. 

t is very probable, that neither the amphitheatre nor 
circus was built ſo ſoon as the time of Auguſtus; for, it 
they had, Strabo would hardly have forgot to mention them 
in his deſcription of the ſituation and beauties of ancient 
Smyrna. Nothing can give us a finer idea of the magnift- 
cence of Smyrna in the reign of Auguſtus, than the account 
of it we have received from that writer. « When the 


© Lydians, ſays he, had deſtroyed Smyrna, the inhabitants 


« of the country thereabouts, for four hundred years, lived 
«© owly in ſmall villages: But Antigonus rebuilt it, and after 
him Lyſimachus. At this day it is the fineſt city of all 
« Aſia, Part of it is built upon the mountain, but the 
« greate!t part ſtands in the plain towards the bay, as far as 
« the temple of Cybele and the Gymnaſium. The ſtreets 
«are very handſome, being well paved with ftone, and in- 
« terſeCting one another, as near as poſſible, at right angles. 
„There are large and beautiful portico's both in the upper 
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cc and lower parts of the city; alfo a public library, and the 


« Homeron, which is a ſquare portico with a temple con- 


« taining the ſtatue of Homer; for the inhabitants of Smyrna 
cc are very fond of having that poet to have been born there, 
« and have ſtruck a copper medallion which they call Ho- 
« merion. The river Meles runs by the walls. On the 
cc other fide of the city there is a port which may be ſhut 
cc up at pleaſure.” | 

The old Smyrna, which Strabo tells us was deſtroyed by 
the Lydians, in all probability, ſtood on a hill to the South 
of the preſent city, and Weſt from that whereon the caſtle 
is ſituated; for there we find ſeveral heaps of ſtones, laid in 
ſome regularity, as if there had been a wall. But the new 
Smyrna of Strabo, which is the old one of our times, undoubt- 
edly took up all the hill of the caſtle, and that adjoining to 


it, down to a point running into the bay Southwards, and 


much more of the plain to the North-Eaſt than is poſſeſſed 
by the preſent city. Where the temple of Cybele was, the 
Gymnaſium, and the many noble portico's that adorned 
this city, we can make no probable conjeCtures; but as for 
the port that could be ſhut or opened at pleaſure, it might 
be that little harbour which now ſerves for the gallies and 
other ſmaller veſſels. We are alſo ignorant where the tem- 


pie of Homer ſtood, but the medals ſtruck in honour of him 


are ſtill to be met with in our cabinets, having his head 


and name on one fide, and the figure of the river Meles on 
the other, with the name underneath it in Greek characters. 


Homer, the moſt celebrated and illuſtrious of all the 
poets, is he of whom we have the leaſt knowledge, either 
with reſpect to the country where he was born, or the 
time in which he lived. Among the ſeven cities ot 


* Herodotus tells us, that Horace wrote four hundred years before hi- 
time, that is, three hundred and forty years after the taking of Troy, tor 


' Herodotus flouriſhed ſeven hundred and forty years after that expedition; io 


that Homer flouriſhed eight hundred and forty-four years before the birth 


of Chriſt, ſuppoſing "Froy to have been taken eleven hundred and eight y- 


four vears before the lame ara, But chronolopers difier much about 1h15 
matter. . 
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Creece , that contend for the honour of having given him 


birth, Symrna ſeems to have the beſt title. That poet was 


called Meleſigines, from a ſuppoſition of his being born near 
the banks of the river Meles, which falls into the bay of 
Smyrna, after having watered ſeveral pleaſant gardens near 
that city. An unfortunate fair one, we are told, driven from 
Cuma by the ſhame of finding herſelf with child, and being 


deſtitute of a lodging, came to lie- in upon the banks of this 


river, which, though inconſiderable in itſelf, has been ren- 
dered by thi event one of the moſt famous in hiſtory. 
Her child afterwards loſt his fight, and was therefore called 
Homer, that is to fay, blind, according to Plutarch; though 
lome give the name another etymology. It is a vulgar 
opinion that he was born blind, but Velleius Paterculus is 
of quite different ſentiments, and treats the — 
with contempt. P Indeed we may as well ſuppoſe 
painter to have been born blind; for, as Cicero obſerves, 
Homer's works are rather pictures than poems, wherein 
he ſets before the eye of the reader, in the moſt lively man- 
ner, the images of every thing he undertakes to deſcribe; 
and he ſeems to have been intent upon introducing into his 
writings all the moſt delightful and e objects that 
nature affords. 

What is more aſtoniſhing in Homer is this; that being 
the fiſt, at leaſt that we know of, who attempted epic 
poctry, (of all kinds the moſt difficult and ſublime) he 
ihould however ſoar ſo high, and with ſuch rapidity, as to 


carry it at once to its utmoſt perfection; which ſeldom or 


never happens in other arts, wherein improvements arc 
made by flow degrees, and which require a long cries of 
years and variety of experiments to bring them to maturity. 


1 The names of theſe cities are expreſſed in the following diſtich. 


Seętem urbes certant de firipe inſignis Homeri, 
Siryrna, Rbodus, Colophon, Salamin, Chics, Argos, Athenc. 


+ If any man, ſays he, believes that Homer was born blind, he mult be 
blind himſelf, and even have loſt all his ſenles 83 Duem ff quis cæcum geuitum 
putut, omnibus ſen ſibus orbus gf. | 
| Paterc. L. 
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It is alſo very remarkable, that no nation in the world, 
however learned and ingenious, has ever produced any 
poems equal to Homer's; and that whoever have made any 
attempts of the ſame kind, have taken their plan and bor- 
rowed their rules from him; in a word, have made him 
their model, and have ſucceeded in proportion to their {kill 
in copying that great original*.—But of Homer and his 
works 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſay ſomething more here- 
after. | | 
Smyrna, proud of having given birth to ſo great a poet, 
erected a ſtatue and a temple to him, and ſtruck medals 
with his name, asl have before obſerved; and other cities 
in alliance with the Smyrneans followed their example. 
As for the river Meles, which Pauſanias calls a fine river, 
though it is a very infignificant one at preſent, it was not 
forgot upon thoſe medals deſigned to do honour to the 
memory of the poet. Upon one medal we find it repre- 
ſented under the figure of an old man, leaning with his 
left hand upon an urn, and hold a Cornucopia + in his right. 


* Agreeable to theſe obſervations are the praiſes given to Homer by the 

ſame Velleius Paterculus, who ſays, that he is the only one who deſerves 

the name of a poet, and that what is moſt ſurpriſing is, that he had no man 

before him whom he could imitate, nor has any one been found fince his 

death who could imitate him. Clariſimum deinde Homeri llvxit ingeniun:, 

fine exemplo, maximum, qui magiitudine eperis, et fulgure carminum, ſolus apellart 

Poeta meruit: In quo hoc max iminm «?, quod neque ante illum, quem ille imitaretur; 

neque foft um, qui imitari cum prjſit, inventus oft, Paterc. L. I. c. 5. As to 
Homer's character and manner of writing, Quintilian gives us a juſt idea of 
them in a few words: In great things, ſays he, there is a ſublimity of ex- 

preſlion; and in little, a juſtneſs aud propriety: He is diffuſive and conciſe, 

Plcaſant and grave; equally admirable both for his copiouſneſs and his 

brevity, Hunc nemo magiis in rebus ſublimitate, in parvis proprietate ſuperavit: 

Idem lotus ac preſſus, jucundus et gravis, tum copia tum brevitate mirabilis. 

Quintil. Lib. X. cap. I. | | 

+ The Cornucopia, according to the fables of the ancient poets, was a 

horn out of which proceeded plenty of all things. Some tell us, that Jupiter 

was nurſed by Amaithea, daughter of Meliſſus king of Crete, with goats 

milk and honey; and others ſay, that Almathea was the name of the gozt 

that ſuckled him, and that Jupiter for her good ſervices afterwards placed 

her among the conſtellations, and gave onc of her horns to his nurſe, with 

this admirable privilege, that whoever poſſeſſed it ſhould immediately obtain 

every thing they deſired. Others relate this fable after a different manner, 
and mythologiſts give it valious interpretations. In ſculpture or painting, 

the Cornucopia, or horn olf plenty, is repreſented by a large horn, out of 
which iſſue fruits, flowers, &c. | 
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It is alſo repreſented upon a medal of Nero, with the ſimple 
legend of the city, as likewiſe upon thoſe of Titus and 
Domitian. 

To the South-eaſt of Smyrna, after paſſing through a 
little foreſt of olives, at the bottom of a hill that faces the 
road where the ſhips lie at anchor, we met with ſome hot 
baths, which perhaps are the ſame that Strabo ſpeaks of in his 
deſcription of the places that lie in the way between Smyrna 
and Clazomene; and the ſame author tells us he found 
there a temple of Apollo, but we could diſcover no traces 
of ſuch a ſtructure. Of the ancient buildings about theſe 
baths, which were very fine, if we may judge by the ruins, 
there remains nothing at preſent but one little cellar, where 
there is a reſervoir into which two pipes empty themſelves, 


one of hot water, the other of cold; but I do not find that 


theſe baths are much frequented. 

If we look back a little into the hiſtory of Smyrna, we 
find that the Romans always treated this city with great 
clemency, being willing to preſerve to themſelves the fineſt 
port of Aſia; and the Smyrneans, in their turn, behaved 
with ſubmiſſion and fidelity to the Romans, for fear of ex- 
poling themſelves to the reſentment of that powerful peo- 
ple. Craſſus Mucianus, the Roman proconſul, was very 
unfortunate near this city, being overcome by Ariſtonicus 
and taken priſoner: However, by a voluntary death, he 
avoided the ſhame of being delivered into the victor's hands; 
but his head was carried to Ariſtonicus, who cauſed his 
body to be interred at Smyrna. Perpenna, who ſucceeded 
Craſſus, revenged his death, entirely routing Ariſtonicus's 
army, making him priſoner, and at laſt ſending him to 


Rome, where he was ſtrangled in priſon. In the wars of | 
Czſar and Pompey, Smyrna declared for the latter, and 


furniſned him with ſhips, After Cæfar's death, the Smyr- 
neans, being inclined to the ſide of the conſpirators, re- 
fuſed Dolabella entrance into the city, and received the 
conſul Trebonius, one of the principal authors of Cæſar's 


aſſaſſination: But Dolabella acted his part 10 cunningly, 
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that he entered Smyrna by night, ſeized Trebonius, and put 
him to death. Dolabella, however, could not keep the 
place, being expelled by Brutus and Caſſius. All that was 
paſt was forgotten when Auguſtus became peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſor of the empire, and Smyrna was then in a flouriſhing 
condition, as appears from Strabo's account. Tiberius ""g 
noured the city with his favour and protection, and made 
ſeveral regulations as to its rights and privileges. Great 
part of it being deſtroyed by an mme, was rebuilt by 
M. Aurelius. 

After the Romans, Smyrna fell into the hands of the 
Oreek emperors, who loſt it under Alexis Comnenus; for 


Tzachas, a famous Mahometan Corſair, ſecing the affairs 


of the empire very much embarraſſed, took that opportu- 
nity to ſeize upon Smyrna, Phocea, and Clazomene, which 


is now an inconſiderable village called Vourla. To retake . 


Smyrna, the Greek emperor ſent his brother in-law John 
Ducas with a body of land-forces, and a fleet under the 
command of Caſpax, who was made governor of the city, 
which ſurrendered without making any oppoſition. As 


Caſpax was returning to Smyrna, after he had been to take 


leave of Ducas, he was aſſaſſinated by one Sarraſin, a robber 
aad an abandoned villain. 

In the time of Michael Paleologus, who drove the Latin: 
from Conſtantinople, the Mahometans made themſelves 


maſters of the greateſt part of Aſia Minor. Atin, one ol 


their chief generals, took Smyrna, under Andronicus the 
elder, He was ſucceeded by his ſon Homur, who being 
taken up in ravaging the coaſts of the Propontis, the knight- 
of Rhodes took poſſeſſion of the country about Smyrna, and 


built the fort St. Peter. Upon Homur's return to Smyrna, 


he went to view the new fort, which was not quite finiſhed, 
and received his mortal wound by an arrow ſhot from thc 
place. During Homur's life, who was called the prince ot 


Smyrna, the Latins burnt his fleet and took the city. Some 
Jüſtorians mention an expedition of the Genoeſe upon the 


Atiatic coaſt, under the doge Vignoſi, in the year 1340, 
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wherein they poſſeſſed themſelves of Scio, Smyrna, and Pho- 
cea; but it does not appear that they continued long maſters 
of Smyrna. | | 

After the battle of Angora, wherein Bajazet was defeated, 
Tamerlane beſieged Smyrna, encamping near the above- 
mentioned fort .St. Peter, whither the greateſt part of the 
Chriſtians of Epheſus had retired. Ducas, who has given 
us an account of this ſiege, mentions ſome very ſingular 
circumſtances; namely, that Tamerlane cauſed the ſoldiers 
to throw in ſtones to choke up the entrance of the port; and 
that he built a tower there, the walls whereof conſiſted 
partly of ſtone, and partly of human ſkulls, ranged in very 
exact order. After the retreat of the 'Fartars, Smyrna re- 
mained in the power of Cineites, ſon of Caraſupaſi, governor 
of Epheſus, who had been governor of Smyrna under the 


Turkiſh emperor Bajazet: But Muſſulman, one of Bajazet's 


ſons looking with an evil eye upon the greatneſs of Cineites, 
croſſed over into Aſia, in the year 1404, with a deſign to 


humble him; and Cineites, on his part, made the neceſſary 


preparations to oppoſe his enemy, and ſtrengthened. himſelf 
by proper alliances; but they made peace without coming 
to any engagement. Cineites did not ſucceed ſo well againſt 
Mahomet the Firſt, another ſon of Bajazet, who came and 
beſieged Smyrna, though it was well fortified, and provided 
witn ſtores for a long defence: But Cineites, it ſeems, not 
inbing himſelf ſafe in Smyrna, retired to Epheſus, and the 


(ty {ſurrendered after ten days ſiege. Mahomet cauſed the 


et be diſmantled, and demoliſhed a tower that the 
hes of Rhodes had erected at the entrance of the port; 
% which ume the, Turks have remained in peaceable 
putt:ihon of Smyrna, and, inſtead of the tower deſtroyed , 
„ Mikhomet, have built a kind of caſtle on the left of the 
entrance into the galley-port which is the ancient port of 
ihe city, and probably that which Strabo ſiys could be ſhut 
+' pleaſure, as has been obſerved already. x 

The Englith factory in this city is perhaps the nobleſt in 


the. wos 14, conſiſting generally of eighty OT a hundred Per 
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ſons, moſt of them young gentlemen of the beſt families, 
and frequently younger ſons of peers. As there is a neceſ- 
ſity of ſerving an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years, in order to 
be entitled to trade to the Levant, it 1s the cuſtom for per- 
ſons of fortune to bind their younger ſons to ſome merchant, 
who, in conſideration of three or four hundred pounds ſter- 
ling, agrees, after the three firſt years of their apprentice- 
ſhip are expired, to ſend them to Smyrna, where they have 
not only the management of their maſters affairs with very 
plentiful allowances, but are likewiſe permitted to trade for 
themſelves; whereby they are enabled to live ſplendidly the 
reſt of their apprenticeſhip, and to encreaſe their fortunes 
by good ceconomy, and at length come out of this ſeminary 
of merchants, if I may ſo call it, the, beſt qualified for bu- 
fineſs of any young perſons in the world. 

The caravans of Perfia are continually arriving at Smyrna, 
from the beginning of November to May or June, bringing 
lometimes near two thouſand bales of ſilk a-year, beſides 
various other ſorts of merchandiſe; for it is to be obſerved, 
that moſt part of the raw ſilk exported from the Grand Sig- 
nior's dominions is the product of Perſia. "Theſe filks, with 
the goats hair of Angora * and Beibazar, are the richelt 
commodities of the Levant; but cotton-wool and cotton- 
yarn make alſo a conſideracle article in the trade of Smyrna, 
beſides a vaſt variety of drugs and other commodities. 'The 
Jews have a great ſhare in managing the trade of this city, 
moſt of what is bought or ſold, paſſing through their hands; 
and it muſt be acknowledged, they have excellent capacities 
for mercantile affairs. 


The ee of Smyrna 3 1s very pleaſant, the hills 


ln the champaign of Angora, according to M. Tournefort, they breed 
the fineſt goats in the world. They are of a dazzling white; and their hair, 
which is as fine as ſilk, naturally curled in locks of eight or nine inches lung, 
15 worked up into the fineſt ſtuffs, eſpecially camlet; but little of this hair is 
exported unſpun, becauſe the people of the country get their livelihood by 
ſpinning it. Ihe workmen of Angora uſe this thread of goats hair wich- 
out mixture, but at Bruſſels they cannot vrork it in that manner. In Ene— 
land, ſays the ſame author, they mix up this hair in their perriwigs. I heſe 
fine goats are only to be ſcen within four or five days journey of Angur« 
and Beibazar, for the breed degencrutes if they are carried farther, 
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around it being covered with vines, which afford plenty of 
grapes and a delightful proſpect. In the valleys and plaing 
between theſe hills are the pleaſure-houſes of the European 
merchants, agreeably interſperſed among little woods of 
olives and other fruit-trees, whither they uſually retire dur- 
ing the ſummer-ſeaſon. The country is well ſtored with 


game of alt kinds, particularly deer and wild hogs, and there 


is great plenty of wild-fowl; ſo that the Franks here fre- 


quently take the diverſion of hunting and ſhooting. Their 
ſeas alſo abound with variety of good fiſh, and their markers 


are well ſupplied with all manner of proviſions, but not 


quite ſo cheap as in ſome other parts of Turkey, on account 
of the populouſneſs of the city, occaſioned by the great 


reſort of foreigners. This town is chiefly furniſhed with 
water from a ſtream coming from mount Mimas, conveyed 
by ſeveral aqueducts, two whereof are well built, with ſtone 
arches, croſſing the valley or deep channel which the brook 
itſelf has formed between two hills, on the Northernmoſt of 
which are the ruins of the ancient caſtle. The two chief 
points or ſummits of mount Mimas are now called the two 
brothers, becauſe they ſeem to reſemble each other, being 
nearly of an equal height, and only ſeparated by a cleft or 
opening. | 

Upon the whole, the good. company and liberty a fo- 
reigner enjoys in Smyrna, and the agreeableneſs of the 
adjacent country, make it a pleaſant place to reſide in; but 
the pleaſure is conſiderably abated by the exceſſive heats 


and the unhealthfulneſs of the ſituation *; and above all by 


* It may be true in general that the air of Smyrna is unhealthful, but 
M. Tournefort tells us, that when he was in that city in the year 1702, 


tnere was a Venetian conſul, one Signior Lupazzolo, who was a hundred 


and eighteen years of age, but how long he had lived there indced he does 


not mention; ſo that I only relate the ſtory as a remarkable inſtance of 


longevity, This gentleman uſed to boaſt that he was in the third century 
of his life, having been born the latter end of the ſixteenth, and being then 


alive the beginning of the eighteenth. He was a ſquare, middle-ſized man; 
and M. Tournefort was informed he had had near ſixty children by five 
wives, without reckoning thoſe by his flaves and miſtreſſes; for the good 


man, it ſeems, was of an amorous diſpoſition. It is very certain, adds the 
French traveller, that his eldeſt ſon died before him at the age of cighty- 
five, and the youngeſt of his daughters was but fix years old at that time. 
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the frequent earthquakes that happen there, from wic! 
they are ſcarce ever free two years together, and which have 
ſometimes been felt for thirty or forty days ſucceſſively. 
The city has been ſeveral times almoſt entirely deſtroyed by 
earthquakes, and m the year 1688 there happened a very 
dreadful one, by which great part of the houſes and caſtles 
were overthrown, and four or five thouſand perſons periſhed: 
whereupon: the merchants retired to the iſland of Scio, but 
returned to Smyrna when it was rebuilt, and commerce wa- 
thereby reſtored to its former channel. | 

One curioſity about Smyrna 1 had almoſt forgot to men- 

tion, which is their large ſheep, with tails of an extraordi- 
nary ſize and fatnefs. They are indeed mere lumps of fat 
hanging to the rump of the animal, which I may venture to 
lay, without danger of exceeding the truth, often weigh ten 
or twelve pounds, and ſometimes more; but the fat of theſe 
rumps is no better than tallow, except that of the lambs, 
which is eſteemed as good as marrow. The ſheep are not 
peculiar to the country near Smyrna, but are common in 
many parts of the Faſt, eſpecially in Perſia, as we are in- 
formed by travellers. 

Now I have entered upon this ſubject, I cannot forbear 
giving fome account of the pelican, a fort of fowl very fre 
quent about the ſeas ncar Smyrna, which perhaps is:! 
{ame that Pliny calls Onocrotalus, from its making a noi 


like the braying of an aſs. This bird is either white or o. 


a greyiſh colour, like a common goole, and has a body a. 
big as a ſwan, but the neck is not ſo long. It has a beak 
ſixteen or eighteen inches in length, and about two inche- 
broad where it is wideſt; but when it opens, the under part 
: of the beak, being of a flexible nature, enlarges itſelf to the 
breadth of five or ſix inches. Underneath this beak, nc: 
the entrance of the throat, it has a bag of a ſkinny ſubltanc-, 
which, when it is empty, and the bird's mouth is ſhut, 
mrinks together like a bladder before it is blown, and 15 
ſcarce to be perceived; but when it is filled, it ſtretches th 
an incredible bigneſs, fo as to contain ten or a dozen quarts 
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of water. In this receptacle they are ſaid to carry water 
and fiſh for their young ones into the deſarts and mountains 
where they breed, chuſing unfrequented places for that 
purpoſe, as thoſe of the greateſt ſecurity. The throat of 
this fowl is large enough, to ſwallow a carp twelve inches 
long, and the upper part of its beak terminates in a ſharp 
hook, which perhaps is of ſervice to it in catching fiſh, on 
which it chiefly ſubſiſts; and its feet are webbed, and con- 
ſequently fit for ſwimming. Its gizzard is not of a round 
fleſhy ſubſtance, like that of other fowls, but is of a harder 
nature than the guts, about fix inches long, and an inch in 
diameter. Its lungs are of a membranous texture, ſticking 


faſt on each fide to the ribs, and of a reddiſh colour. The 


modern Greeks call this bird toubana, and the Perſians 
gave it the name of tacob, or the water-drawer. Some 
ſay there are two ſorts of pelicans, one feeding on fiſh, which 
have been deſcribing; the other a land-fowl, feeding on 
venomous creatures. | | 

The chameleon is an animal ſo frequently met with about 
Smyrna, and eſteemed ſo great a curiouſity both by ancient 
and modern naturaliſts, that it ſeems to merit a particular 
deſcription. This creature is of the lizard kind, but its 
nead is ſomething larger than the common lizard; its back 
13 gibbous, like a hog's; and it has four feet, which are 
divided into claws, like thoſe of a parrot. It has a long 
Vattiſh tail, which is of great uſe to it in climbing “, for by 


tat it will hang to the branches of a tree as well as by its 


feet, and ſo draw up its whole body. Its tongue is three or 
four inches in length, of a whitiſh griſly ſubſtance, round as 
far as the tip, which is hollow, and ſharped like the end 
ol a peſtle, and ſomewhat reſembles an elephant's proboſcis, 


©r trunk, whence ſome call it the trunk of the chameleon, 


wy Sr George Wheeler tells us, that having caught a little Chameleon, he 
pit it into à glaſs, ſo deep that it could nor reach the brim with its fere- 
teet by much, nor take any hold with its claws, and yet it got out and al- 
molt cſcaped; which it did as he afterwards obſcrved, by ſtanding on its 
Mire-feet, and hoiſting itſfelf vp backwards, till it catched hold of the edge 
hc g)2fo with its tail, and by that mcans lifted up its whole body, 8 
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This tongue 1s contained in a ſort of ſheath joined to the 
throat, from whence the animal darts it with all imaginable 
ſwiftneſs upon flies that come in its way, which are detained 
by a glutinous or viſcous matter excreted from the tip of it, 
and by that means drawn into its mouth. Theſe flies are 
its ordinary food, and ſigns of them have been diſcovered 
in its excrements, as well as in the ſtomach and inteftines 
of ſome that have been diſſected: but as they will live a 
great while without taking any viſible ſuſtenance, from 
hence has ariſen the vulgar error, that the chameleon lives 
upon air alone; which indeed they ſometimes imbibe; till 
they are ſwelled beyond their uſual ſize. The lungs of this 
animal reach almoſt the length of his body, conſiſting of a 
thin membranous ſubſtance, full of ſmall veins; and are 
divided into two lobes, placed on each fide, and filled with 
air, which being let out in diſſection, the lobes grow flaccid 
and ſhrink together. 

The head of the chameleon is immoveable, except as it 
turns with the body; but to make amends for this defect, 
nature has given it very fine eyes, about the bigneſs of a 
pea, which it can move in a wonderful. manner, the one 
backwards, the other forwards; the one upwards, the other 
downwards; or can fix one eye on any object, whilſt the 
other moves according to the motion of another object; ſo 
that its eyes are quite independent of each other, and capa- 
ble of all the different motions that can be imagined. The 
ſtructure of the eyes is alſo ſurpriſing, and well worth the 
obſervation of the curious; for they are covered with a {kin 
almoſt like that of the body, the grain being in circles, 
diminiſhing gradually to the centre, where there is a hole 
no bigger than the head of a pin, through which the light is 
received. The animal has no ears that can be diſcovered, 
but has two little apertures in the head, which ſerve for 
noſtrils. | | 

But the moſt aſtoniſhing of all things relating to the 
chameleon, and the moſt difficult to be accounted for is the 
faculty it is endued with of changing its colour, and aſſum- 
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ing thoſe of the objects near which it is placed. The uſual 
colour of this creature, at leaſt of ſuch as are found about 
Smyrna, is green, darker towards the back, and lighter to- 
wards the belly, inclining to a yellow, with ſpots ſometimes. 
reddiſh, and ſometimes whitiſh. There are many to be ſeen 
about the ruins of the old caſtle at Smyrna, of a greyiſh 
colour, like the ſtones that are ſpeckled with a whitiſh moſs, 
in the heaps of which they breed $* harbour. One that 
we took upon a buſh was of a bright green, but ſetting it 
down upon the ground where there was no graſs, it became 
of a dark-brown colour, exactly like the earth on which it 
ſtood. We made ſeveral experiments to the ſame purpoſe, 
and found that by covering it a conſiderable time with a 


napkin, it would appear whitiſh, or of a cream-colour; but 


we never perceived it to change either red or blue, though 
wrapped in cloth of thoſe colours for ſeveral hours together. 
When we kept it ſhut up in a box, its colour was uſually a 
mixture of green and yellow; and it appeared blackiſh by 
candle-light, though placed upon white paper. Upon being 
handled or diſturbed, it became ſtained with dark ſpotss. 


5 bordering on green, all which would vaniſh in a little time. 


Sometimes from a green all over, it became full of black 
ſpots; and at other times, when it ſeemed to be all black, 
green ſpots would ſuddenly appear. In ſhort, we found it 


far from being true, that it changed its colour according to 


every object or body near it, as many have imagined; nor 
could we perceive that its changes were regulated by certain 
and invariable laws, but ſeemed rather ſpontancous, the 
ſame cauſes not always producing the ſame effects. FPhis 

however we conſtantly experienced, that the animal being 
placed upon green became green, and upon the dark earth 
would ſoon change to the ſame colour: and, what is equally 


ſurpriſing, we obſerved, tliat one hour it ſeemed to be a 


mere ſkin, and the next hour would appear fat, plump, and 
feſhy. But the cauſes and manner of theſe various mative. 
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tions I leave to be inveſtigated by thoſe who have leifure and 


curioſity to ſearch into the wonderful ſecrets of nature. * 
Soon after our arrival at Smyrna, we determined to pay 

a viſit to the iſland of Scio, one of the moſt famous in all 

the Archipelago, and accordingly hired a veſſel to carry us 


thither the latter end of September, chuſing to make our 


voyage whilſt the ſeaſon continued favourable, and to view 
the country before the winter had ſtripped it of its beauty. 
I thought it beſt, however, to finiſh what LI had to ſay con- 
cerning Smyrna, before I gave an account of this journey; 


which, had it been inſerted according to order of time, 
would in ſome meaſure have interrupted the foregoing nar- 


ration. We embarked the 27th of September in the morn- 
ing pafled by the ifles of Vourla the ſame day, and having 


ſafely doubled Cape Carabouron, we arrived in the port of 
Scio the 28th in the evening. 


* Naturaliſts are very little agreed as to the reaſon or manner of the 
chameicon's changing its colour. Some, as Seneca, maintain it is done by 
ſuffuſion; others, as Solinus, by reflection; others, as the Carteſians, by the 
different diſpoſition of the parts that compoſe the ſkin, which give a differ- 
ent modification to the rays of light, others, as Dr. Goddard, aſcribe the 
change to the grains cr globular inequalities of the ſkin, which in the ſeveral 
poſtures, he thinks may ſhew ſeveral colours, and, when the creature is in 
full vigour, may have, as he terms it, rationem ſpeculi, the effect of a mirror, 

and reflect the colours of adjacent bodies. But a latter hypotheſis than any 


of theſe ſeems to have the beſt foundation; for the chameleon being repre- 


ſented as an exceeding lean ſkiny animal, and yet capable of making itſclt 
appear fat and plump at pleaſure, it is naturally inferred from hence, that it 
muſt have an extraordinary command over its fkin, as to tenſion or laxity; 
fince by ſwelling its bulk its ſkin will be filled, the fibres thereof ſtretched, 
and the pores leſſened; and again, by withdrawing its groſſneſs, the ſkin 
weill be left lank and ſhrivelled, one part wrapping over another in little 
plaits or folds, as it is actually repreſented by ſome writers. Now the animal 
having it in its power to fill the ſkin more or leſs, has it in his power not 
only to altey the tone and texture of the fibres, upon which their reflexive 
quality in a great meaſure depends; but alſo to bring parts into ſight which 
betore lay concealed, or to conceal ſuch as before lay open; and it is more 
than, probuble, that the parts which are ordinarily covered are of a ſomewhat. 
different colour from thoſe conſtantly expoſed to the air Thus the chame- 
leon, it is evident, has the power to reflect diſſerent- coloured rays from the 
ſame parts; alſo to make certain parts reflect, and to prevent others reflect- 


ing; and hence that variety, that medley of colours, fo ſurpriſing in this 


an:mal lic ancients entertained many ſuperſtitious notions touching the 
chameleon; and Dr. Shaw tells us, that at this day the Moors and Arabs 


dry its ſxin, ang ſuſpend it upon their boſoms to prevent the influence of 2%: 
evil eye. | | | 
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Scio Chio, or Chios, called Sakiſadaci by the Turks, is an 
iſland to the Weſt of Smyrna, about one hundred and twenty 
miles in circumference, ſtretching from North to South, 
and narroweſt in the middle; the Southern part'of it being 
ralled Catomeria, and the Northern Epanomeria. The city 
of Scio, the capital of the iſland, is ſituated about the middle 
of the Eaſtern coaſt, on the edge of the ſea, and is large, 
pleaſant, and better built than any of the Levant; for having 
formerly been in the hands of the Genoeſe, they very much 
adorned and embelliſhed the place with handſome ſtructures, 
and the Sciots ſtill endeayour to imitate their manner of 
building. What made the town appear to us with more 
advantage was, that we had ſcen ſcarce any but mud-houſes 
all over the Archipelago; whereas here they are generally of 
{tone, and the ſtreets well paved with flints. 

The caſtle of Scio, which was built by the Genoeſe, ſtands 
cloſe to the ſea, and commands as well as deſends the town 
and harbour, though there 1s one part of the town by which 
it ſeems to be commanded. It is ſtrengthened with round 
towers, and encompaſſed with a ditch, and has uſually a 
garriſon of fourteen or fifteen hundred men, being above a 
mile in circumference. The houſes within this city are all 
lofty and beautiful, having been built when the Chriſtians 


were maſters of the place, as appears by the arms of the 


Juſtiniani and other Genoeſe families which are yet to be 
diſcerned, though they are at preſent inhabited only by 
Turks, the city being allotted for the reſidence of the Jews 
and Chriſtians. 

The port of Scio is the rendezvous of all ſhipping, either 
bound from Conſtantinople to Syria and Egypt, or coming 
from thoſe countries to Conſtantinople; and yet it is but an 
indifferent harbour, the entrance being narrow and danger- 
ous on account of ſome rocks that are but juſt covered with 
water, which could hardly be avoided, were it not for the 
light-houſe on the rock of St. Nicholas. The mole, built 
by the Genoeſe, is but a ſorry one, formed by a jettee not 
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much higher than the ſurface of the water. There is gene- 
rally a ſquadron of Turkiſh gallies in this harbour. 

The iſland of Scio is very populous, and contains upwards 
of fifty towns and villages, inſomuch that it is computed 
there are twelve thouſand Turks, three thouſand Latins, 
and a hundred thouſand Greeks in the country In time of 
peace the whole iſland is under the government of a Cadi, 
who is appointed by the Mufti; but in war a Baſhaw is ſent | 

Amofficer of the Janizaries alſo 


to command the forces. 
reſides here, who has under hin: a hundred and fifty men of 
that body in time of peace, and three or four hundred in 
time of war. The people who pay the capitation-tax in this 
illand are divided into three claſſes, the higheſt of which pay 
ten crowns a head annually, the next five crowns, and the 
loweſt two crowns and a half. The Turks allow the Chriſ- 
tians to elect twelve deputies or conſuls of their own num- 
ber in the city, to regulate other inferior taxes, and to take 
care of the affairs of the community; and in each town or 
village fix are choſen, who adminiſter juſtice, and decide 
molt of their differences, without application to the Cadi. 
To have a juſt notion of the preſent ſtate of religion in 
the iſland of Scio, and how different it was in the laſt cen- 
tury, it will be neceſſary to look back to the year 169g, 
when, on the 28th of April, the Venetian captain-genera! 
came before the town of Scio with fourteen thouſand men, 
and began to attack the caſtle towards the ſea, (the only 
| 3 } place of ſtrength throughout the country) which ſurrendered 
| in hve days time, though the garriſon conſiſted of eight 
hundred Turks, ſupported by above a thouſand more, whc 
could throw themſelves into it on the land- ſide without the 
leaſt oppoſition. The next year the Turkiſh fleet, com- 
manded by the Captain-Baſhaw Mezomorto, defeated that 
of the Venetians near the iſlands of Spalmadori, which lie 
'YS between Scio and Cape Carabouron; upon the news of 
/ which overthrow the Venetian garriſon of Scio precipitately 
abandoned the place, leaving behind them their cannon and 
ammunition; aud fled in ſuch diſorder, that it became 3 
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common ſaying in the iſland, That the ſoldiers took every 
fly to be a turbant. | TT 
Hereupon the Turks entered Scio as a conquered coun- 
try, but the Greeks had the addreſs to avoid their reſent- 
ment by throwing all the blame of the revolt upon the 
Latins; and the Turks hanged up four of the moſt conſider- 


able Latin inhabitants, who had borne the chief oflices of 


the iſland. They alſo prohibited the Latins wearing hats, 
a liberty they had been uſed to in this place, obliging them 
to be thaved, and to quit the Genoeſe habits; they were 


likewiſe commanded reſpectfully to ſalute the meaneſt Turk 


they met, and not allowed to enter the city on horſeback- 
The Latin biſhop Leonardo Baharini, and above ſixty fa- 
miltes of the greateſt repute, followed the Venetians to the 
Morea, where the biſhop died ſoon aſter his promotion te 
another ſee; and the marks of efteem they ſhewed this pre- 
late increaſed the ſuſpicion the Turks had conceived, that 
he and others of the Latin communion had encouraged the 
expedition of the Venetians to this iſland. - 
Before this affair happened, the public exerciſe of the 
Roman catholic religion was allowed in Scio, through the 
interceſſion of the king of France. Divine ſervice was per- 
formed there with the ſame ceremonies as in the midſt of 
France or Italy; the prieſts carried the hoſt to the ſick at 
noon-day without any interruption; the proceſſion of Cor- 
pus Chriſti was made with the utmoſt ſolemnity, the clergy 
walking under canopies in their proper habits, and bearing 
cenſers in their hands; in ſhort, the Latins were ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, and enjoyed ſuch an uncommon liberty, that 
the Turks uſed to give Scio the name of little Rome. But 
thoſe of the Romiſh communion being looked upon as con=- 
cerned in the above-mentioned invaſion of the Venetians, 
they were deprived of all their privileges, and moſt of their 
churches were demolithed, or converted to other uſes. The 
Jatins had no leſs than ſeven churches in the city, beſides 
ſeveral in the country; they had alſo the liberty of ſaylng 
maſs in ten or twelve Greck churches, and ſome gentlemen 
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had chapels in their country-houſes: but their cathedral is 
now turned into a moſque, as is ikewiſe the church of the 
Dominicans; that of the Jeſuits, dedicated to St. Anthony, 
is made an inn; thoſe of the Capuchins and Recollets, and 
two others dedicated to the lady of Loretto and St. Anne, are 
laid level with the ground. The Capuchins had alſo another 
church at a little diſtance from the town, where the French 
were. uſually buried, but it has ſhared the ſame fate with 
the former. The Latin prieſts were likewiſe made ſubject 
to the capitation-tax, but they have been ſince exempted 
upon the application of the French vice-conful, who reſides 
at Scio, and has a large chapel, whither the Latins reſort 
freely to divine ſervice. There are till ſeveral Romiſh 
prieſts in the city, and ſome religious of France and Italy 
who have loſt their convents; and alſo ſome nuns, who are 
under the direction of the Jeſuits, but not cloiſtered any 
more than in other parts of the Levant. 

Whilſt a Latin biſhop reſided at Scio, he had an allowance 
of two hundred crowns a- year from the Pope, beſides many 
conſiderable perquiſites. The Greek biſhop continues in 
the ſame good circumſtances he was in before the enterprize 
of the Venetians, having above three hundred churches 
under him, and the ifland is full of chapels. The Greek 
monaſteries in Scio enjoy very handſome revenues; but the 
moſt conſiderable is that of Neamone, or the New Solitude» 
about five miles from the city. In this houſe there are a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred caloyers, or monks, who 
eat together only on Sundays and holidays, and provide for 
themſelves at all other times, the houſe allowing them no- 
thing but bread, cheeſe, and wine; many of them however, 
being men of fortune, keep their horſes and live voluptu- 
ouſly. This convent is ſo large, that it looks more like a 
town than a religious houſe, being very ſpacious, and built 
in form of a caſtle. It is {aid to be endowed with an eighth 
part of the revenue of the whole iſland, being paid annually 
above fifty thouſand crowns in money, beſides the continual 
addition made to its inceme by gifts and legacies. Ever 
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every member of the ſociety helps to enrich it, paying a 


hundred crowns at his admiſſion, and being obliged at his 
death to leave two thirds of what he is worth to the mona- 
ſtery; nor can his relations enjoy the other third, but upon 
condition of entering into the ſame community. This con- 
vent ſtands on a little hill well cultivated, but in a very 
ſolitary place, ſurrounded by rugged and difagreeable moun- 
tains; and ſuch ſituations the Greeks generally chooſe to 
build their monaſteries upon, contrary to the practice of the 
Catholics, whoſe religious houſes, it is obſerved, are com- 
monly built on the moſt delightful ſpots of the country, 
As this houſe is rich, the Grand Signior comes in for his 
ſhare; for it pays every year five hundred crowns to the 
capitation-tax. 

The church belonging to the convent I am ſpeaking of, 
though not luminous, 1s reckoned one of the beſt in all the 
Levant. It is entirely in the Gothic taſte, and was built, as 
the monks tell us, by order of the emperor Conſtantine 
Monomachus, about the year of our Lord 1050. 'The 
paintings here, as in moſt of the Greek churches; are 
wretched performances; but each ſaint has his name wrote 
at the bottom of the piece, which is very neceſfary to pre- 
vent miſtakes. The columns and chapiters are of jaſper, 
dug in this very iſland; but they are not diſpoſed to advan- 
tage, nor has the ſtone any manner of luſtre: there are alſo 
ſome pillars of porphyry, ſent from Conſtantinople by the 
above-mentioned emperor, whoſe picture we likewiſe met 
with amongſt the other paintings. As old as this church is, 
it is kept in ſuch good repair, and looks ſo freſh, that one 


would hardly take it for an ancient ſtructure, were it not 


for the taſte in which it was built. They tell us of many 
miracles wrought in this church, and ſhew us ſeveral reliques 
which they preſerve with great care and veneration, par- 
ticularly a piece of the true croſs, and a thumb of St. John 
the Baptiſt, | | | | 

As for the iſland of Scio in general, it is rugged and 
mountainous; nor are the mountains covered with wood, as 
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they were formerly, but naked and unpleaſant; in ſome places 
however there are abundance of orange, citron, olive, mul- 
berry, pomegranate, and myrtle-trees, not to mention thoſe 
which afford maſtich and turpentine. The country produces 
ſome corn but not enough for the uſe of the inhabitants, ſo 
that they are obliged to ſupply their wants from the coaſt 
of Natolia; and for this reaſon the Chriſtians cannot long 
maintain this iſland, or perhaps any other in the Archipelago, 
againſt the 'Turks, unlefs they are maſters of Candia or the 
Morea, from whence they may furniſh it with proviſions; 
for if the Turks prohibit corn being imported into the iſlands, 
they muſt ſoon ſubmit or ſtarve; and by this means Sultan 
Bajazet reduced many of them, as Cantacuzenus reports. 

But if Ceres has not been very kind to the Sciots, Bac- 
chus, or his ſon Oenopion at leaſt, has in ſome meaſure 
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4 | made them amends; for they have ſuch plenty of excellent 
4 / wine, as to export ſome of it to the neighbouring iſlands. 
14 f It is ſaid that Oenopion firſt taught the Sciots the culture 

; vl 4 : of the vine, and that the firſt red wine was made in this 

Mi q. country. Virgil and Horace * knew very well the goodneſs 


ii of the wines of Scio; and Strabo ſpeaks of them as the beſt 
5 in Greece, eſpecially thoſe of that part of the iſland called 
4 Ariouſia, whence the Vina Ariuſia or Arviſia of the Latin 
74 writers. Pliny often mentions this admirable liquor, and 
quotes Varro to prove that the wine of Scio was preſcribed 
at Rome as a ſtomachic. Athenzus 1s more particular as 
to its nature and qualities, and ſays that it helps digeſtion, 
makes thoſe who drink it grow fat, and exceeds all other 
wines in its delicious flavour. In ſhort, what vogue it was 
in appears from hence, that Cæſar regaled his friends with 
it in his triumphs and facrifices to Jupiter and the other 
deities. 


Horace makes frequent mention of the wine of this iſland, both in his 
odes and fatires; and Virgil takes notice of it in one of his eclogues: 
Vina novum fundam calathis Arviſia near. Eccl. V. 71. 
Two goblets will I crown with ſparkling wine, 
The gen'rous vintage of the Chian vine; : 
Theſe will I peur to thee, and make the nectar thine, 
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In Scio they plant their vines on the hills, and cut their 


grapes in Auguſt, letting them dry in the ſun for ſeven or 
eight days after they are gathered; and having preſſed them, 
they tet the liquor to ferment in tubs in a warm cloſe cellar. 
The vineyards in greateſt repute are thoſe of Meta, a village 
in that part of the country called Ariouſia by Strabo, as 


mentioned above, from whence the ancients had their nec- 


tar; and to this day the inhabitants have a wine they call 
by the ſame name, but the grapes it is made of have a 
ſtyptie quality, which gives it ſuch a roughneſs as makes it 
diſhcult to ſwallow. When they make their belt wine, 


they mix their black grapes with ſome white ones, which 


ſmell like the kernel of a peach. 
They have ſeveral plantations of olives in Scio, but their 


beft crops do not produce above two hundred hogtheads of 
oil. They make annually about thirty thouſand weight of 


Pk, great part of which is uſed in the iſland, in the manu— 
factures of velvet, damaſk, and rich ſtuffs, which they ex- 
port to Aſia, Egypt, and Barbary. Every pound of filk is 
ſubject to a duty of four timins, that is twenty-pence, at 
the cuſtom-houſe, which is paid by the buyer. The duties 
laid on the ſeveral commodities of the iſland are farmed at 
twenty-five thouſand crowns, payable to the chief treaſurer 


Of Conſtantinople. 


Wool, cheeſe, and figs, are conſiderable articles in the 
traflick of Scio, eſpecially th e laſt; for beſides what they 
uſe in making brandy, they export great quantities of them 
to the adjacent iſlands. Theſe figs they cultivate and ripen, 
as they do in many other iſlands of the Archipelago, by a 
peculiar art, which the ancients called caprificationz but 
they are far inferior in goodneſs to the figs of Italy, Spain, 
and Provence, being preſerved in ovens, the heat whereof 
deprives them of their deliciou taſte. Some modern na- 
turaliſts have looked upon the wt of caprification as a mere 
chimera, but M. Tournefort has put the matter out of doubt, 
by giving us the whole proceſs of it, as e learned it in the 
illand of Zia, where it is praCtiſed; and I find that gentle- 
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man's obſervations perfectly correſpond with thoſe we made 
at Scio relating to the ſame affair, and with the information 
we received from a native of that iſland, who had been 
many years employed in this extraordinary ſort of culture; 
of which the following account cannot fail of being accepta- 
ble to the curious. 

In order to underſtand rightly this huſbandry of ies, we 
are to obſerve, that in moſt of the iſlands of the Archipelago 
they have two ſorts of fig-trees to manage; the firſt called 
Ornos, from the old Greek Erinos, a wild fig-tree, in Latin 
Caprificus *; the ſecond the domeſtic or garden fg-tree. 


The wild fort bears three kinds of fruit +, Fornites, Crati- 


tires, and Orni, of abſolute neceſſity towards ripening the 
garden-fig. The Fornites appear in Auguſt, and hold to 
November without ripening; wherein breed ſmall worms, 
which turn to a ſort of gnats, no where to be ſeen but about 
theſe trees. In October and November theſe gnats make a 
puncture into the ſecond fruit, called Cratitires, which do 
not ſhew themſelves till towards the end of September; and 
the Fornites gradually fall off after the gnats have left them. 
The Cratitires remain on the tree till May, and incloſe the 
eggs depoſited in them by the Fornites when they made 
the aforeſaid puncture. In May the third ſort of fruit, 
called Orni, the biggeſt of them all, begins to appear; 
which, after it is grown to a certain ſize, and its bud begins 
to open, is pricked in that part by the gnats iſſuing from 
the Cratitires. | 

It ſometimes happens that the gnats of the Cratitires do 
not come forth ſo ſoon as the Orni of the very ſame tree 
are diſpoſed to receive them; in which cafe the huſbandman 
is obliged to bring ſome Cratitires from another tree, and 
fix them at the ends of the branches of that fig-tree whoſe 
Orni are in a fit 1 to be pricked by the gnats: I 


* Caprificus vocatur > ſylveſiri genere ficus nunquam maturgſcens, ſed quod ifſ2 
non habet aliis tribuens. Plin. Nat. Hilt. Lib. XV. cap. 19. 

+ Coprifeci trifere ſunt, Primo fatu ſequens e vocatur, ſequenti tertius; hee Fel 
ecprificantur, Plin. Lib. X VI. cap. 27. 
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this be neglected, the Orni fall, and the gnats of the Cra- 
titires afterwards fly away. We may naturally ſuppoſe it 
requires a thorough acquaintance with this ſort of culture, 
to know the critical juncture when ſuch aſſiſtance is neceſ- 
ſary; and in order to this, the bud of the fig muſt be ob- 
ſerved with the greateſt attention; for that part not only 
indicates the time that the prickers are to iſſue forth, but 
alſo when the fig is to be pricked ſucceſsfully. If the bud 
be too hard and compact, the gnat cannot lay its eggs; and 


the fig drops when the bud is too much expanded. 


None of theſe ſorts of fruit are good to eat, and are only 
ſerviceable in ripening the truit of the garden fig-tree after 
the following manner. During the months of June and 
July, the peaſants take the Orni, when their gnats are ready 
to break out, and carry them to the garden fig-tree: If they 
do not mind the time with the utmoſt exactneſs, the Orni 
drop; and the fruit of the domeſtic- tree not ripening, for 
want of its proper puncture, will likewiſe fall ſoon after. 
The huſbandman is ſo ſenſible of this, that he never lets a 
morning paſs without carefully inſpecting his Orni, and 
transfering ſuch of them as are in forwardneſs to his gar- 
den fig-trees; otherwiſe he would loſe his crop. Sometimes 
indeed they ſupply the want-of Orni, or remedy their own 
neglect, by ſtrewing over their {ig-trees a quantity of the 
Aſcholymbros, a plant common enough in ſome of the iſlands, 
whoſe fruit contains gnats proper for pricking the figs; but 
perhaps they are the very gnats of the Orni, which are uſed 
to hover about this plant and feed upon its flowers. In 
ſhort, by the care of the peaſant and his good management 
of the Orni, the garden-figs become ripe in about fix weeks 
after they have received the puncture of the inſe&t. Theſe 
figs are very good when freſh gathered; but after they have 
dried them in the ſun for ſome time, they put them into. 
ovens, whereby they loſe their fine taſte, as I have obſerved 
already; though on the other hand they have this advantage, 
that the heat deſtroys the eggs diſcharged in them by the 
gnats of the Orni, fram whence ſmall worms would other- 
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wiſe be infallibly produced, and the fruit 3 and 
conſumed * 

Now I am treating of the natural hiſtory of Scio, it would 
be unpardonable to omit giving a particular account of its 
| Jentiſks, which are carefully cultivated, and yield large 
quantities of a valuable gum called maſtich; which indeed 
is not peculiar to, but is chiefly the product of this iſland, 
and eſteemed much better than that of any other country. 
There are twenty villages in Scio where they have planta- 

tions of lentiſks, each of which villages is obliged annually 
to pay to the Grand Signior a certain quantity of maſtich, 
according the number of trees they cuitivate; the whole 
amounting to two hundred and eighty-ſix cheſts, each cheſt 
weighing fourſcore oques, the oque being about two pounds 
eleven ounces Englith. Thoſe who happen not to gather 
as much maſtich as is required of them by the government, 
are obliged to borrow of their neighbours; and thoſe who 
have any overplus either ſell it privately, or elſe to the 
officers of the cuſtoms at an under rate; for if a perſon be 
caught diſpoſing of his maſtich to any one elſe, or carrying 
it to ſuch towns as do not plant the tree, he is ſent to the 
gallies, and his effects confiſcated. In a word, all the len- 
tiſks are the property of the Grand Signior, the huſbandman 


- 


* After M. Tournefort has given the like account of caprification, as 
practiſed in the iſlands of the Archipelago, he makes this reflection: What 
« an pence of time and pain is here ior a fig, and that but an e 0 
„ne at laſt! I could not ſafficit i tly ad nure, x he, the p?tience of the 
“ Grecks, buſied above two months in carrying theſe prickers from one tree 
« to another.“ But their induſtry, it ſeems, is amply rew arded; for one 
of their tri cs ; uſuaily | bears between two and thre: hundred pounds of ſigse, 
whercas thoſe of France ſeldom yield above twenty-five or thirty.“ The 
8 . ro, continues the ſame i inge nions traveller, contribute perhaps to the 

maturity of the fruit of the garden fig-tree, by cauſing the nutritious juice 
to extravaſate, whoſe veſſels they tcar aſunder in depoſiting their eggs. 
Per aps too, beſid:'s their ep ge, they le AVC behind them ſome fort of 44h 
proper to ferment greatly Wich the milk of the ſigs, and make the fici 
of them tender. Our figs in Provence, and even at Paris, rips n ach 
ſooner for having their buds pricked with a ſtraw dipycd in olive-oll. 
Fivns and pears priced by ſome inſect do likewiſe ripen much faſter for 
et jt, and 3 5 feſh round ſuch puncture is beiter taſted than the reſt. It 15 
not to be diſputed but that a conſiderable change bs appcus to the contexture 


of fruits ſo pricked, just the ſame as to the parts of animals pierced with 
«© any mop ipirument,” 
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nd 7 having but a ſmail part of the gum for his labour; nor can 
1 the trees be ſold, but upon condition that the purchaſer pay 
ud 5 the uſual quantity of maſtich to the Sultan: The land is 
is  . 2 commonly ſold, and the trees reſerved. 
ge 4 The lentiſk or maſtich- tree ſpreads wide and in a circular 
ed manner, and is ten or twelve feet high, its branches grow- 
nd, 5 ing crooked and bending towards the ground; the largeſt 
try. 1 trunks are about a foot in diameter, covered with rugged 
ta- bark, of a greyiſh colour; and the leaves are diſpoſed in 
ally couples, growing on ſmall ribs hollowed like a gutter. 
ich, 1 They are about an inch long, half an inch broad in the 
hole 5 middle, and narrow at each end; and from the juncture of 
A 2 the leaves grow flowers in bunches like grapes, as the fruit 
indes : nso does, and in each berry there is a white kernel. Theſe 
ther i trees blow in May, but the fruit is not ripe till autumn or 
ent, MM winter, 
who . The beginning of Auguſt Fe make inciſions in the bark 
> the of theſe trees, cutting it croſs-ways with large knives, but 
n be they do not meddle with the young branches. Next day 
rying the juice diſtils in ſmall tears, forming the grains of maſtich, 
o the which gradually harden on the ground, and are then {wept 
len- up and ſifted. The height of their harveſt is in the middle 
dman of Auguſt; and they gather abundance if it be dry ſerene 
weather, but if it be rainy the tears are all loſt. Towards 
ion. as the end of September they make freſh inciſions, but theſe 
What . : | 
üfrerent yield much leſs maſtich than the former, and perhaps not 
of the altogether of ſo good a quality. After it is ſufficiently dried 
"aA aad hardened, they ſift it, as I ſaid before, in order to ſepar- 
o — $ ate it from the duſt and filth that mixes with it on the 
s to the ground; and the duſt that flies from it ſticks fo faſt to the 
— 8 a taces of thoſe employed in this buſineſs, that they are forced 
F liquor, to ule oil to waſh it off. 
ou Sometimes an Aga is ſent on purpoſe from Fn 
3 to receive the maſtich due to the Grand Signior, or e elſe the 
ie is cuſtom-houſe officers of Scio are appointed to reccivs it; 
a5 (ns who give notice to the ſeveral villages to get ready their 
rcecd With | 


$ </p<Ctive quotas, and the peaſants bring them in accord- 
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ingly. The Cadi of Scio claims three cheſts as a perquiſite, 
the clerk who keeps the account demands another, and the 
officer who weighs it at the cuſtam-houſe takes a toll out 
of every parcel that goes through his hands; ſo that when 
the Sultan and all are ſerved, I am afraid there is little left 
to reward the labour of the induſtrious planter. This ſort- 
of huſbandry however is eſteemed ſo beneficial to the pub- 
lic, that the planters of the lentiſks, who are Greek Chriſ- 
tians, pay but half the capitation-tax, and are allowed to 
wear white turbants as well as the Turks, which is looked 
upon as an extraordinary privilege. 


Maſtich is very much chewed in Scio both by the Greeks 


and Turks, eſpecially the women. The ladies of the Grand 


Signior's ſeraglio at Conſtantinople conſume great quantities 
of it, chewing it by way of amuſement, or to preſerve their 
teeth and gums, and ſweeten their breath, eſpecially in a 
morning faſting. The Turks alſo burn it among other 
perfumes, and ſometimes put a few grains of it in their 
bread to give it an agreeable flavour. This gum is moder- 
ately warm, and of a dry aſtringent quality; ſo that it 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, ſtays vomiting, ſtops. iſſues of 


blood, and is ſerviceable in all tickling coughs and catarrhs. 


It alſo ſtrengthens the reins, and is a good cleanſer, and 


for that reaſon is preſcribed in ſeminal weakneſſes. The 


beſt is in ſmall granules, and of a whitiſh colour, though 
age makes it turn yellowiſh: it is of a ſine ſeent, and enters 
into the compoſition of ſeveral ointments. There is likewiſ: 
a kind. of maſlich brought from Egypt, which ſerves to 
ſophiſticate camphor; but that of Scio, as I before obſerved, 
15 the beit in the world. : 

The Terebinthus, or turpentine-tree, grows in Scio with- 
out culture, on the highway-ſide, or on the borders of the 
vineyards. It is as tall and ſpreading as the lentiſk, has 
an aſh-coloured bark, and leaves of a bright green, about 
two inches long and pointed at both ends, which have aa 
aromatic taſte and is of an aſtringent quality. It is re- 
markable in this tree, as well as in the lentiſk, that ſuch 
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hranches as bear flowers have no fruit, and ſuch as bear 


fruit have generally no flowers. Theſe flowers ſhew them- 


ſelves towards the end of April, before there is any appear- 
ance of leaves, and grow in cluſters at the extremity of 
the branches. Each flower has five Stamina, the apices of 
which are yellowiſh, filled with Farina or duſt of the ſame 
colour. The fruit alſo appears in cluſters like bunches of 
grapes, three or four inches long, which riſe from the center 
of a cup conſiſting of five greeniſh pointed leaves. Each 
embryo afterwards turns to a firm cod, covered with an 
orange- coloured ſkin, ſomewhat acrid and reſinous; and the 
cod incloſes a white fleſhy kernel, wrapped in a reddiſh 
coat. | =} 

The turpentine is drawn from theſe trees by wounding 
their trunks with a hatchet in the months of Auguſt and 
September, and flat ſtones are placed under the trees to 
receive it. This liquor is of a whitiſh colour, bordering 
a little on green; and is a molt excellent natural balſam, 
and very detergent, being preſcribed as ſuch in abiceſſes 
and ulcerations. It promotes expectoration, and is of 
great ſervice in diſorders of the breaſt and lungs; but it is 
particularly famous for cleanſing the urinary paflages, and 
accordingly preſcribed in obſtructions , the reins, go- 
norrhœas, Wc. Tis a very great diuretick, and for that 
reaſon care ſhould be taken not to give it to perſons trou- 
bled with the ſtone; for in that caſe all medicines of this 
nature do rather harm than good, as has been frequently 
found by experience. The turpentine of Scio is indiſputa- 
bly the beſt, but it is not much in uſe on account of its 
ſcarcity *, a thouſand or twelve hundred weight of it being 
the molt that is annually produced in the whole iſland. 


The turpentine of Stratibourg, the produce of the abies of ſilver-fir, is 
that moit commonly uted amongſt us; and by many it is preferred to that 
of Venice, from which it is diſtinguiſhed by its green hue, fragrant ſmel! 
and citron flavour. Properly ſpeaking, we have no ſuch thing as Venice | 


turpentine; a ' 
pentine; for though there was a turpentine anciently brought from Ve- 


ni 7 » 8 nN1 

ag ww now goes by that name comes from Daupnine: it is liquid, of 

ae hays ence of a thick ſyrup, and whitiſh; and flows from the larch-tree,' 
r Ipoutaucouſly or by inciſion, That flowing naturally is a kind cf 
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The beginning of Odober we took a ride to Cardamyla, 
2 village about eighteen miles North of Scio, beyond port 
Dolphin, both which places are mentioned by Thucydides, 
and have retained their ancient names. Five miles from 
Cardamyla, in a harrow valley, are the ruins of an ancient 
temple, which are ſcarce diſcernable; but to whom it was 
dedicated, is now entirely uncertain, though it is com- 
monly conjectured to have been a temple of Neptune. 
A little below this place a fine ſpring iſſues out of a rock, 
which perhaps gave occaſion to the building of this edifice; 
but it is not probabie that this was the fountain of Helen, 
wherein that princeſs uſed to bathe, according to Stephens 
the geographer. It forms a pretty caſcade as it fails down 
the rock, and makes the valley through which it runs ex- 


cceding fruitful; but in all this valley we could not find the 


ſpring that M. Thevenot ſpeaks of, which had thirty ſteps 
to go down to it, of beautiful marble: not that I diſpute 
that traveller's veracity in any thing that he aſſures us he 
has been an eyc-witneſs of, but in this caſe he was undoubt- 
edly impoſed upon by the manuſcript from whence he took 
great part of his deſcription of Scio: Perhaps the writer 
ef that account had an eye to the fountain of Sclavia, 
which runs on a marble bottom in one of the plcaſanteſt 


ſpots of the whole iſland, and 1 is ſhewn to ſtrangers as one 


of its wonders. | 
There is an excellent ſpring near the chapel of St. Elijah, 
which is built on the top of the higheſt mountain in Scio, 


near a village called Spartonda; and on the ſame hill we 


find the ruins of an ancient caſtle. Near Voliſſo, we were 
miormed, there are ſeveral hot ſprings, and others about 
the village of Calantra. As for the ſpring that Vitruvius 
ſpeaks of, which deprived of their ſenſes all who drank of 


bolſam, not inferior in virtue to that of Peru, for which it is frequently ſub- 
ftituted, That drawn by inciſion, aſter the tree has ceaſed to vickd * onta- 
neon Ny, is of conſiderable uſe in fon cral arts, and it is of this that van {1 i: 

chiefly made. The tt 1 PeNtine of Bourdcaux is white and thick as ter os 
it does not oo7e from the tree in the manner it is {cnt to us, but is a com 9 
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it, and for chat reaſon had an inſcription placed over it by 
way of caution to paſſengers, the inhabitants of the iſland 


are utterly ignorant of any ſuch thing, and therefore we may 


look upon it as an idle ſtory, Nor could we get the leaſt 
information of the Scio-earth mentioned by the fame author, 
and alſo by Dioſcorides: but, to ſay the truth, the people of 
this country trouble themſelves very little about its natural 
hiſtory. | „ | 

There is vaſt plenty of partridges in Scio, and they may 


well be reckoned among the curioſities of the iſland. They 


are bred up to be much tamer than our poultry, and there 
are peaſants in the ſeveral villages who are paid for leading 
them into the fields in a morning to feed, each family that 
has partridges truſting its ſtock to a common keeper, who 
perhaps has many hundreds under his care, and in the even- 
ing draws them together with a whiſtle, and brings them 
home again to their reſpective maſters. Theſe creatures 
know the call of their keeper ſo well, that let another perſon 
whiſtle as long as he pleaſes, not one bird will follow him; 
but many of them are ſo tame at home, as to ſuſfer them- 


ſelves to be touched and ſtroked by any ſtranger. This per- 


haps may ſeem incredible to thoſe who have not heard of 
luch a thing before, but for the truth of it I appeal to all 
travellers who have viſited this iſland *. Ow | 
Scio has given birth to ſeveral eminent men, as Ion the 
tragic poet, Theopompus the hiſtorian, and Theocritus the 
ſophiſt; and even Homer himſelf was a native of this coun- 
try, as the Sciots pretend. To this day they ſhew a place 
which they call his ſchool, at the foot of Mount Epos, by 
the ſea- ſide, about four miles from the city of Scio. It is a 
flat rock, in which has been hewn a ſort of round baſon, 


* There is not one traveller, that I know of, who does not confirm this 
account of the partridges of Scio, nor need we go ſo far, it ſeems, to meet 
with this curioſity; for M. Tournefort aſſures us, that he has ſeen a man in 
Provence, who uſed to lead droves of patridges into the country, and call 
them to him when he pleaſed: he would take them up with his hand, put 
By 2 his boſom, and then diſmiſs them to pick up a livelihood with 

ic reſt. 
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near ſeven yards in diameter, the edge made fo as to fit on; 
and in the middle of it is left a piece of the rock cut ſquare, 
three feet high and almoſt as broad, on the ſides whereof 
certain animals have been carved, but are too much diſ- 
figured to be known at preſent, though ſome imagine they 
can diſcover the reſemblance of oxen, wolves, and lions. 
It is almoſt impoſlible, as has been obſerved before, to 
determine the place of Homer's birth; which he himſelf 
ſeems to have induſtriouſly concealed, not making the leaſt 
mention of it in any of his works; perhaps becauſe he 
thought it too obſcure to do him any honour, or rather be- 
cauſe he was not ſo conſiderable in his own time, * or ſo 
vain as to think it of any importance to the world to know 
where he firſt received his breath. Leo Allatius, a very 
= learned man, and a native of Scio, has taken a great deal of 
pains to prove Homer to be of this iſland; and it is highly 
probable the honour belongs either to Scio or Smyrna. Per- 
haps the above-mentioned ſchool was cut in the rock by the 
Homerides, who are ſaid to have been the deſcendants of 
Homer, and are univerſally allowed to have inhabited this 
iſland. This retirement might ſerve for young people who 
were willing to inſtruct themſelves in the works of this poet, 
and may have been the place where they repeated their leſ- 
ſons, the maſter ſitting on the cubical piece of the rock, and 
the ſcholars on the brim of the baſon. 
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* Tt is an obſervation of a modern hiſtorian, © That a little diſtance of 
te time, when a man's infirmities are forgot, is as neceſſary towards acquiring 
the reputation of a great poet, as to form a coniplete hero or ſaint: the 
Word is generally ſo good as to forget a man's failings when he is dead; 
| « their enmity ſeems to be buried with him; they uſually remember only 
e the bright ſide of his character, and what in his life-time might be looked 
on as blemiſhes, may paſs for beauties when he lies in the grave.” This 
proceeds trom a fort of envy, which makes us unwilling to acknowledge any 
one's merit whilſt he is alive, for tear of e our own: ſo true is that 
of Horace, 

V irtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sullatam ex oculis quarimus invids, Lib. III. Od. 24. 
Envious we defpiſe | 5 
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Virtue when preſent; when it flies, 
Stand and gaze after it with longing eyes. CRrEcH. 
And to the ſame purpoſe Velleius Paterculus ſay excellently: Preſent/a 
invidis, praterits veneratione proſequimur; & his nos oòrui, lis inflrui crecyniis. 
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It is ſurpriſing to conſider through what a number of 


hands the works of Homer paſſed, before they were brought 


into their preſent condition. Joſephus ſays, that from the 
firſt moment they appeared, they were commonly got by 
heart, without writing them down, and ſo preſerved by way 
of tradition. Plutarch tells us, that when Lycurgus, the 
the famous legiſlator of Lacedæmon, failed to Aſia, he there 
had the firſt hight of Homer's works; and obſerving that 
they abounded in maxims of ſtate and rules of morality, he 
tranſcribed and carried with him a complete collection into 
Peloponneſus; for the reputation of theſe poems was not 
eſtabliſhed in Greece, and but a few ſcattered fragments 
were handed about, till Lycurgus publiſhed them entire. 
Thus they were in danger of being loſt as ſoon as they were 


produced, by the misfortune of the age, a want of taſte in 


learning, or the manner in which they were left to poſterity, 
when they fell into the hands of Lycurgus; and they were 


| of vaſt ſervice to that legiſlator, by ſhewing the ill effects 


of diſcord, uniting the minds of the people he had to deal 
with, and making them in love with the conſtitution he was 
about to raiſe: and therefore as Homer owed the publica- 
tion of his work to Lycurgus, we muſt alſo grant, that 
Lycurgus owed. in fome degree the enforcement of his laws 
00 the works of Homer. | | 
At their firſt appearance in Greece, they were not di- 
oſted into a regular body, but remained, as they were 
brought from Ionia, in ſeveral detached pieces, which had 
titles given them according to the ſubje& on which they 
treated; one being called 'The Battle of the Ships, another 
The Death of Dolon, a third The Valour of Agamemnon, 
a fourth The Grott of Calypſo; and the like. Theſe were 
not. entitled books but, but rhapſodies; from whence thoſe 
who ſung them were called rhapſodiſts. In this manner 
they began to be diſperſed, whillt the hiſtory they contained, 
the glory they aſcribed to Greece in general, the geographi- 
cal deſcription they gave of it, and the compliment they 


' Paid to every little ſtate by an honourable mention of it, ſa 
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influenced the Grecians, that they were tranſcribed and 
ſung with general approbation. 

But while the works of this great poet were ſuffered to 
lie in an unconnected manner, the chain of the narration 
was not always perceived, ſo that they loſt much of their 


force and beauty by not being read in their proper order. 
The honour of their regulation and diſpoſition fell to the 


ſhare of Athens in the time of Solon, who himſelf made a 
law for their recital It was then that Piſiſtratus, the tyrant 
of Athens, (as he was called) firſt put together the confuſed 
pieces of Homer's poems, and divided them into two dif- 
ferent works, the Iliad and the Odyſſey; digeſting each ac- 
cording to the author's deſign, to make their plans more 
evident, and diſtinguiſhing each again into twenty-four 
books, to which the twenty-four letters were afterwards 
prefixed. Plato indeed aſcribes this undertaking to Hippar- 
chus, the ſon of Piſiſtratus; but be that as it will, Athens 
ſtill claims the honour of reſcuing the father of learning 
from the injuries of time, of having reſtored Homer to him- 
ſelf, and given the world a view of him in his perfection. 

About the time that this new edition of Homer was pub- 
liſhed in Athens, there was one Cynzthus, a learned rhap- 


' ſodiſt, who ſettled firſt at Syracuſe in that employment; and 


as he is ſuppoſed to have been an aſſiſtant in the edition, 
it may alſo be imagined he was the firſt that carried it 
abroad. But it was not long preſerved correct among his 


followers; they committed miſtakes in their repetition and 


tranſcripts, and even preſumed to alter ſome lines, and to 
interpolate others. Thus the poems of Homer were in 
danger of being utterly defaced; but even kings and philo- 
ſophers interpoſed to ſave ſuch valuable works from deſtruc- 
tion, and to reſtore them to their primitive beauty. 

The firſt of theſe was Alexander the Great, for whom 


the writings of Homer ſeem peculiarly calculated, as no 


books more enliven or flatter perſonal valour, which was 
conſpicuous in that conqueror, even to exceſs. By his 
command, or perhaps to pay him a compliment, Ariſtctle 
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endeavoured to purge the Iliad from all the errors and in- 
terpolations which had crept into it: and ſo far was Alex- 
ander from thinking it a matter of ſmall importance, that 
he himſelf afterwards aſſiſted in a ſtrict review of it with 
Anaxarchus and Calliſthenes. The review being finiſhed, 
he laid up the work in a rich caſket, which was found 


among the ſpoils of Darius; and from this circumſtanice it 
was called the Edition of the Caſket. In a word, Alexander 
was a vaſt admirer of Homer's Iliad, took all opportunities 
of reading it, and is ſaid to have laid it under his piilow 
when he ſlept; eſteeming it, according to Pliny, as protz9- 


mum humani animi opus, the moſt excellent and valuable 


work that the mind of man was capable of producing *. 
The reputation of Homer's works was very great in 
Egypt in the reigns of the Ptolemies. Theſe kings, being 


originally of Greek extraction, always retained a paſſion 


for that country. The men, the books, and every thing 
relating to it, were highly eſteemed in their court; they 


* What an unhappy influence the works of Homer had upon Alexander, 
appears in the following remarkable ing ande. That prince having ſpent 
two months in the fiege of Gaza, during which he received two dangerous 
wounds, was fo exaſperated, that upon taking the place he treated all he 
ſound in it with inexcuſable cruelty, putting ten thouſand men to the ſword, 
and ſcLing the rcſt, with their wives and children, into ſlavery. When 
Betis the governor, who had bravely defended the place for his maſter 
Darius, and who had been taken priſoner in the laſt aſſault, was brought 
wore him, the young monarch, inſtead of treating him in a manner ſuitable 
to his valour and fidelity, as a gencrous conqueror ought to have done, or- 
dercd us heels to be bored, and a rope drawn through them; which being 
tied behind a chariot, he cauſed him to be dragged round the city till he 
cxpued; boaſting that herein he imitated his progenitor Achilles, who, as 
Homer relates, thus dragged Hector round the walls of roy. The ex- 
ainple was barbarous, but much morc ſo the imitation; for it was ovly Hec- 
er's body that Achilles diagged round Troy, but Alexander thus treated 
Betis u hile alive, and that for no other realon, but becauſe he had faitkſully 
and valiantly ſerved his maſter in the poſt committed to his charge; on 
which account he ought to have been admired and rewarded even by an 
enemy, rather than puniſhed in ſo cruel a manner. And Alexander would 
have acted accordinyly, ſays Dr. Prideaux, had he made the true principles 
of virtue and gererotity, rather than the fictions of Homer, the rule of his 
actions. Put that ycung corqueror having the Iliad of Homer in great 
admiration, and finding Achilles to be the hero of that pocm, he thought 
every thug ſaid of kim was werthy his imitation, and the readieſt way to 
make him a hero alſo; and the vanity of being thought ſuch, and the cayer 
dire he had of making his name in like manner celebrated in after-ages, 
wes the main impuiſive-cauſe of all his undertakiftigs, ſee Prideaux's Cour 
deckten, Vol. II. p. 699; and Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory, Vol. VI. 
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preſerved the language in their family, and trained up their 
children under Grecian tutors, the moſt conſiderable of 
whom were appointed for reviſers of Homer. The firſt of 
theſe was Zenodotus of Epheſus, library-keeper to the firſt 
Ptolemy; who, being both a poet and a grammarian, was 
well qualified for ſuch an undertaking: but neither his copy, 
nor that of his diſciple Ariſtophanes of Byzantium, ſatisfy- 
ing Ariſtarchus, (who was preceptor to Euergetes ſon of 
Ptolemy Philometor) he ſet himſelf to make another cor- 
rection of Homer, which he executed with extraordinary 
judgment and learning. In ſome verſes he reſtored the 
genuine readings, entirely rejected others which he marked 
with obeliſks as ſpurious, and went through the whole with 
ſuch induſtrious accuracy, that his performance met with 
a general approbation, RY the * of ſome 
envious writers. X 

Nor was it the ambition of Egypt only, to have a correct 
edition of the works of Homer. We find in the life of the 
poet Aratus, that having finiſhed a copy of the Odyſſey, he 
was ſent for by Antiochus king of Syria, and entertained at 
his court till he had alſo completed a copy of the Iliad. 
We likewiſe read of others that were publithed with the 
names of countries, ſuch as the Maſſaliotic and Sinopic; 
inſomuch that, as different cities contended for the honour 
of Homer's birth, different countries have ſome reaſon to 
contend for the true edition of his works. - Of the ſeveral 
reviews, however, that were made of the poems of Homer, 
the greateſt honour ſeems due to Egypt, if we may judge 
from that univerſal approbation which the performance of 
Ariſtarchus received; and if it be not his edition that we 
have at preſent, we know not to whom it ought to be a- 
ſcribed. But it is time to return from this digreſſion. 

Beſides the ſchool of Homer, the Sciots pretend to ſhew 
his dwelling-houſe, where they tell us he compoſed moſt of 
his poems. The reader will naturally ſuppoſe it is in a 
ruinous condition, when he conſiders that Homer lived al- 


moſt a thouſand years before the. Chriſtian æra. When 
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tions on the perſons and manners of its preſent inhabitants. 
very agreeable aſpect; the women however are extremely 


neatneſs of their dreſs. 
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Leo Allatius went to viſit this heh. he tells us he found 
nothing but a few ſtones mouldering away with age, over | 
which he and his companions wept for ſatisfaction. Theſe ==: 
ſtones are to be ſeen in the North part of the iſland near 1 
Voliſſo, which Thucydides and the author of Homer's life 
call Boliſſus. Voliſſo is ſituated in the midſt of the Arvi- 
fan field, from whence the nectar of the ancients, as before 
obſerved; and perhaps this liquor might not a little elevate 
the poet's genius, for it is thought he was no enemy to a 
cheerful glaſs *. 

Some of the medals ſtruck in honour of Homer by as 
ancient inhabitants of this iſland are ſtill to be found in the 
collections of the curious; one in particular, where he is 
repreſented fitting on a chair, with a ſcroll or volume open 
in his hand, and reading intently; which, by the way, is a 
pretty good proof that he was not always blind, if it were 
neceſſary to prove what every line of his works ſuſhciently 
demonſtrate. The reverſe of this medal is a ſphinx, the 
ſymbol of Scio. 

I ſhall conclude my account of Scio with a few obſerva- 


The natives are generally tall well-ſhaped men, but of no 


beautiful, and their charms are ſet off by the diſtinguiſhing 
Beſides all this, they have wit, 
vivacity, and good humour to recommend them; but they 
are ſenſible of their beauty and of their. amiable qualifica- 
tions, and are not deſtitute of that vanity to which the fair 
ſex are ſo exceedingly addicted. The manners of the Sciots 
are not much ditterent from thoſe of the Genoeſe, who 
formerly had the government of the iſland; but they have, 
retained nothing of the Italian jealouſy, for the women here 

* It is inferred from Homer's praiſcs of wine, hls copious goblets, and 
plealing deſcription of banquets, that he loved good chear and good com- 


paris and the ſame obſervation was made in Horace's time, as he himſelf 
kells us: 


Laudibus orguitur vini vinoſus Homerus. Epiſt. XIX. Lib. I. 
Homer in praiſe of wine profuſe, 8 
No doubt lov'd well the balmy juice. 
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enjoy their full liberty, both in the city and country. They 
ſpend much of their time in converſation or play, in ſinging 
and pazing at their doors and windows, eſpecially in the 
evenings; and a ſtranger may ſtop and addreſs himſelf to 
any of them without offence: they will even chat and laugh 
with him as freely as if they had been acquainted many 
years. Their very nuns allow themſelves more than ordi- 
nary liberties *; they purchaſe a chamber on being admit- 
ted into the houſe, go abroad when they think fit, and leave 
the convent at pleaſure. Their uſual employment is em- 
broidering in gold, filver, or ſilk, in which the Greek wo- 
men are very {kilful; and they work exceeding pretty flowers 
upon their purſes, handkerchiefs, pockets, and things of 
the like nature. | | 

Learning is quite out of repute in Scio, a general ignor- 
ance prevailing over the whole iſland; though the natives 
have naturally a ſharp wit, and are very cunning, not to 
ſay over-reaching, in their dealings. They are apt to drink 
to exceſs, and are much given to their pleaſures. On Sun- 
days and holidays, in the evening, both men and women 
get together and dance in a ring, which they frequent) 
continue till morning, as well in the city as villages; and if 
a ſtranger has a mind to partake of the diverſion, he i; 
readily admitted. In ſhort, they lead merry lives, as Greeks 
generally do; and if they are ſlaves, they ſeem to be happy 
in this reſpect, that they know nothing of the matter: but, 
to ſay the truth, their flavery is little more than nominal, 
there being no part of Turkey where the Greeks enjoy 
greater liberties. | | 

Having ſatisfied our curioſity at Scio, and the weather 
continuing favourable, we ſziled from thence the 1oth cf 
October, for the iſland of Samos; and the wind being 
North-Weſt, the faireſt that could blow for our purpol:, 

* They did the ſame, it ſeems, when M. Thevenot was at Scio; for that 
grave gentlemen tells us, that he went into one of their nuunerics, V. ere 
be faw both Chriſtians and Turks, and having entered the chamber ci 01? 


vi che ſiſters, he four:d her kind, as he himſelf expreſſes it, even beyous ths 
bounds uf Chiiilian charity. 
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we came to an anchor the next day at noon in the port of 


Vati. The town of Vati ſtands at the foot of a hill, near a 
mile from the harbour, and conſiſts of about three hundred 
houſes, and ſix or ſeven chapels, all very mean buildings, 
though this is one of the moſt conſiderable places in the 
iſland. The port is the beſt and ſafeſt in the whole coun- 
try, and is capable of receiving a numerous ſleet; and on 
the Weſtern ſhore of it was anciently a large town, as we 
may judge from the extenſive ruins that are ſcattered there, 
though no traces of magnificence appear amongſt them. 
The port of Seitan, which in the Turkiſh language ſignifies 
the devil, lies on the Weſtern part of the iſland; and that 
of Tigani on the South, which was the port to the ancient 
city of Samos; but neither of theſe is ſo ſecure as that of 
Vati. | | : 

The iſland of Samos is about an hundred miles in cir- 


cumference, ſtretching from Eaſt to Weſt; and is ſeparated 


on the Eaſt from the continent of Aſia by a very narrow 
ſtreight, called the Little Boghas; and on the Weſt from the 
largeſt of the iſles called Fourni, by a channel about ten 
miles broad, called the Great Boghas. All ſhips bound 
from Conſtantinople to Syria or Egypt, after touching at 
Scio, paſs through one of theſe ſtreights; as do alſo the 
veſſels coming from thoſe countries to Conſtantinople; for 
which reaſon they uſed to be much infeſted by the corſairs. 
The Little Boghas is narroweſt juſt over againſt a high 
mountain in Natolia called Mycale by the ancients, and at 
preſent the mountain of Samſon, from an adjacent village 
of the ſame name, which probably was built on. the ruins 
of Priene, the birth place of Bias *, one of the ſeven Grecian 

* We know very little of this philoſopher; but we have an account of 
a ſtratagem of his, whereby he obliged Halyattes, king of Lydia, to raiſe 
the ſiege of Priene, his native city. The place was hard preſſed with fa- 
mne; upon which he cauſed two mules to be faſtened, and contrived a way 
that they ſhould pals into the enemy's camp. The good condition they 
were in aſtoniſhed the king, who thereupon ſent deputies into the city, upon 
preten*e of offering terms of peace, but in reality to obſerve the ſtate of the 
"OWN and people. Bias, gueſſing their errand, ordered the granaries to be 
lied with heaps of ſand, and thoſe heaps to be covered over with corn. 
When the deputies returned, and reported to the king what great plenty cs 
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ſages. This mountain is covered with tall pines, cheſnut— 
trees, and ſeveral other ſorts, and is full of game, as Strabo 
has deſcribed it; and a little to the North of it, towards 
Scalanova, is 2 village called Tchangh, whoſe ſituation 
agrees exactly with that which Strabo aſſigns to Panionium, 


famous for being the place where the deputies of the cities 


of Ionia uſed to aſſemble, to conſult about their molt 
eget affairs. 

In the middle of this ſtreight, towards its Southern mouth, 
is an ancient chapel built upon a rock; and between this 
rock and the iſland of Samos lies the little iſle which Strabo 
calls Narthecis, and which helps us to determine the fitua- 
tion of Neptune's Cape, that took its name from a temple 
dedicated to that deity. On the Samian ſhore, in the 
North-Eaſt part of the ſame ſtreight, is a road for ſhips 
called the Falley-port, about which the ruins of an ancient 
town are to be diſcerned, and of two temples, as one may 
conjecture from the columns that he ſcattered in different 
places; the one having been built on an eminence, the 


other in a bottom. The ruins of the town conſiſt chiefly 


of bricks mixed with ſome pieces of white marble, and fr: me 
ments of jaſper columns. At the point of the port, where 


the channel is narroweſt, are foundations of an ancien: 


marble tower; from whence the people of the country pre- 
tend there uſed to be a chain over to the Continent, to pre- 


vent any ſhips paſſing through the ſtreight; adding, th 


{everal huge iron rings forth purpoſe are ſtill to be ſeen 
on the oppoſite coaſt of Aſa. There is another port ve- 
tween Vati and the little Boghas, behind a rock called Pra- 


ſoneſi; and at a little diſtance from the ſhore are three ©: 


proviſions they had ſeen in the city, he heſitated no longer, but conclude. ; 
treaty, and raiſed the fiege.—By a like artifice Thralybulus is ſata to have 
cauſcd Halyattes to raiſe the ſiege of Miletus, a City not far from Price 
Both theſe accounts are to be found in the ſecond volume of M. Rollin 
ent erz; oe wh ich af; en is the true our; (kor Bey on. to wy 


—One of the pr <cepts that Bias „ ly ae and eee was 
"to do all the good we can, and aſcribe all the glory of it to the gods. . 
ity of Priene was ſo famous for the juſtice practiſed there in the time £ 
this Philoſopher, that Juſtitia Prienenſis became a proverb, 


me 
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four ſmall rocks, the chief of which is called Didaſcalo, 
where according to a tradition among the natives, was for- 
merly the college or {ſchool of the country. | 
After we had viſited the Eaſtern parts of the iſland, we 
ſet out for the Southern coaſt, and had a pleaſant journey 
to Chora, about fifteen miles from Vati. In our way thither 
we made ſome ſtay at a handſome village called Metelinous, 
which took its name from the iſland of Metelin, having 
been rebuilt by a colony ſent from that country after Sultan 
Selim had given Samos to the -Captain-Bathaw- Ochiali. 
The ſpring of Metelinous, which forms a conſiderable 
ſtream running Eaſtward from the village, is the beſt in the 
whole iſland, and is undoubtedly that which was conveyed 
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to the city of Samos by a wonderful canal cut through a 

. . . | 
mountain, as mentioned by Herodotus. 

: Near this ſpring, in the wall of the church of Metelinous, 

L 


is fixed an ancient bas-relief of marble, of excellent work- 
manſhip, which was, found in the laſt century by.a Greek 
prieſt, as he was digging. up. a field. It is above two feet 
long, and fifteen or ſixteen inches high, but the heads are 
very much battered. It contains ſeven figures, and repre- 
ſents a ſick man of quality imploring the ſuccour of Aiſcula- 
pius. The patient is ſitting up in his bed, holding a pitcher 
by both handles; and on his right fide, toward the bed's 
feet, the god of phyſic is repreſented in the ſhape of a ſer- 
pent, At a little diſtance ſtands a table, with three feqg 
like thoſe of goats, on which are. two flagons, a pine-apple, 
and fomething at each end like a pyramid. On the right 
its a woman in a high-backed elbow-chair, the drapery of 
which figure is admirable: her face fronts you, and ſhe 
ſcems to be giving directions to a ilave cloſe by her, who 
has a veſt on, and over that a looſe ſort of garment. At 
the ſeet of the bed is another woman ſeated-on a low ſtool, 


. the covering whereof hangs down to the ground: ſhe is 
ne of _ relied like her in the elbow-chair, but we only ſee her ſide- 


ways, Perhaps ſhe is the ſick man's wife, for a young 
wald ſtands naked before her, with a dog fawning about 


G2 
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him; and a female ſlave is placed behind her, habited in a 


mort coat without ſleeves, below which falls a ſort of under M 
petticoat full of plaits. Her left hand is upon her breaſt, br 
and in her right, which is erect, ſhe holds a heart with the dr 
point upwards. Towards the extremity of the bas relief is th 
another he- ſlave ſtark naked, who is taking drugs out of a. T 
mortar with one hand, in order to put them into a cup di 
which he has in the other; and Æſculapius ſeems to direct an 
him to pour them into the pitcher held by the patient. th 
Along the top of the bas-relief runs a kind of border, di- po 
vided into four pannels; on the firit of which is a horſe's ho 
head very finely carved; the ſecond contains two flames; rec 
the third a helmet and cuiraſs; and the fourth 1s ſo broken, fat 
that one can diſcern nothing but the xim of a buckler. It dri 
is impoſſible to aſſign the particular meaning of theſe attri- evi 
butes, but they ſeem intended to expreſs the — genius an. 
or actions of the patient. 0 
On one ſide of this ſpring is an inſcription not legible, W tin 
but from what remains of the characters they appear to bet 
have been done by a maſterly hand. In all probability thz WW ©! 


inſcription contained the name of the ſpring, and perhaps 
the names of thoſe who undertook to convey it to Samos, 
by cutting through the mountain. At preſent it helps to 
form a large brook, which empties itſelf into the port of 
Tigani. 
From Metelinous we had two miles to Chora, which is 
the chief town of the iſland, and yet it does not contain 
above ſix hundred houſes, and thoſe not very full of inhabi- 
tants. It ſtands in a pleafant fertile country, within two 
miles of the ſea, adjoining to the ruins of the ancient city 
of Samos; but its air is not healthful at preſent, on account 
of the waters ſtagnating in the plain, which formerly diſ- 
charged themſelves into the ſea, We expected to have 
found abundance of inſcriptions in Chora, but met with 
none except a few epitaphs, and thoſe of a latter date than 
the Chriſtian zra; ſo that moſt of our time was taken vp 
in ſearching among the ruins of Samos. 
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The city of Samos extended from the port of Tigani, 
which is three miles from Chora, as far as the river Im- 
braſus, the largeſt in the iſland, that runs within five hun- 
dred yards of the ruins of Juno's temple; for Strabo writes 
that one of the ſuburbs of this city was at Cape Juno. 
Though Samos is entirely deſtroyed, its ſituation is eaſily 
diſcovered; the North part of the town ſtood upon a hill, 
and the other ran along the ſea-ſhore from port Tigani to 
the Cape juſt mentioned. Tigani, which was the galley- 


port of the ancients, is in the form of a half-moon, the left - 


horn whereof was that famous jettee, which Herodotus 
reckons one of the three wonders of Samos, being twenty 
fathom in height, and carried into the ſea above two hun- 
dred and fifty paces. Such an extraordinary work is an 
evident inſtance of the Samians application to marine affairs; 
and accordingly we find them giving a very kind reception 
to Aminocles the Corinthian, the ableſt ſhip-builder of his 
time, who built them four ſhips about three hundred years 
before the end of the Peloponneſian war. The Samians 
carried Battus to Cyrene above fix hundred years before 


our Saviour; and according to Pliny they were the inven- 


tors of ſuch veſſels as were uſed in tranſporting cavalry. 
From port Tigani we aſcended an eminence almoſt 
covered with marble tomb-ſtones, but without epitaphs or 
other ſculpture; and here begin the remains of the walls 
of the upper-town, which run along the ,declivity of a 
rugged mountain, from one end of it to the other. From 
what is left of theſe walls, they appear to have been very 
magnificent, eſpecially thoſe on the ſide, of Chora, being 
ten or twelve feet thick, with marble towers at proper 
diſtances. "The brow of the mountain towards the South, 
which faces the ſea, was covered with houſes, riſing above 
each other, and affording a delightful proſpect; and a little 
lower may be diſcerned the place where the theatre ſtood, 
but the materials of it are all removed. It was ſituated on 
the right of a chapel called Our Lady of the Grotto, from a 
neighbouring one, which is full of remarkable congelations. 
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Deſcending from the theatre to the ſea, we met with 
abundance of broken pillars, either fluted or in pannel; 
and ſeveral others with different profiles on the little emi- 
nences hereabouts, lying in ſuch order as makes it highly 
probable they once ſupported ſome portico's or temples, 
and the like are ſeen in many other parts of the iſland. 
The ruins of the houſes, among which they now drive the 
plough, are of ordinary maſonry mixed with bricks and 
pieces of . marble, ſome plain, and others adorned with 
mouldings. We ſaw but few ancient inſcriptions, and 
thoſe ſo broken and defaced as not to be underſtood. 

As to the breadth of the city of Samos, it appears to 
have taken up all the fine plain that lies between Chora 
and the ſea, being upwards of two miles. It was ſupplied 
with water by ſeveral aqueducts, beſides that which was 
cut through the mountain, the remains whereof are ſtill to 
be ſeen in ſome places near Chora and appear to have 
been of excellent brick and admirable workmanſhip. We 
paſs over one ſmall ſtream going along the coaſt from Ti- 
gani to the ruins of Juno's temple, and near it we find the 
traces of a conſiderable Chriſtian church. Beyond this we 
croſs another, which comes directly from Chora, and very 
probably furniſhed the upper part of the town with water. 

About five hundred paces from the ſea, and the like 
diſtance from the river Imbraſus, are the ruins of the 
temple of Juno, the protectreſs of Samos; and the more 
ingenious among the Greek clergy ſtill call it by its ancient 
dame. Menedotus the Samian, cited by Athen:zeus, favs 
that it was built by Caricus and ſome nymphs, the iſland 
having been firſt in the poſſeſſion of the Carians. Pauti- 
nias ſays it was ſuppoſed to be the work of the Argonauts, 
who had brought a ſtatue of Juno from Argos to Samcs; 
and tells us the Samians aſſerted, that goddeſs was born on 
the banks of the river Imbraſus, under one of thoſe trees 
called Agnus Caſtus, which are very common in this iſland, 


and moit others of the Archipelago. The ſtump of this 
tree was held in great veneration, and for a long 1 
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carefully preſerved in the temple. Pauſanias alſos proves 
the antiquity of this ſtructure from that of Juno's ſtatue, 


nich was the workmanſhip of Smilis a ſculpture of Egina, 
: by cotemporary of Dædalus. Athenzus, on the credit of the 
a ibove-mentioned Menodotus, tells us of a miracle that hap- 
8 pened when the Tyrreneans would have carried off Juno's 
: 7 ſtatue; for thoſe pirates, it ſeems, were wind-bound; and 
: Þ not able to ſtir out of the harbour, till they had reſtored it 
; 1 to its place in the temple. When the account of this 


| : prodigy was ſpread abroad, it much increaſed the reputa- 
p tion of the goddeſs, and occaſioned a great reſort of her 


id 8 A 
votaries to this iſland. The Perſians burnt the temple, but 
- it was rebuilt ſoon after, and ſuch rich preſents were made 
0 1 R , . a 
co it, that in a ſhort time there was no room left for ſtatues 
ra a : a | 
1 and pictures. Notwithſtanding the example of the Tyr— 
e a 1 
rhenean pirates, Verres, in his return from Afia, made no 
| ſcruple to rifle this temple of whatever was valuable; and 
to „. * g 
Cicero reflects on him for his impiety in this affair: nor 
ve : : | We : 
e did the pirates ſhew any more reſpect to it in the time of 
5 Pompey. Strabo calls it a great temple, and takes notice 
1 8 . * 6 . . . 
WE o its being filled with pictures and antique ornaments; 
he 5 | HRS 
among which were the loves of Jupiter and Juno, ſo natu- 
we 5 WEE 
5 lally repreſented, that Origen reproaches the Gentiles for 
. erhibiting ſuch a ſcene of lewdneſs. There were alſo in 
„, e court of this temple three coloſſal ſtatues ſtanding on 
ke 1 ; : 33 
the the ſame baſe, repreſenting Jupiter, Hercules, and Minerva, 
1 witch Mark Antony carried away; but Auguſtus reſtored 
010 = .' . * 0 
: IL laſt, and only kept that of Jupiter, which he placed 
Cn ; | 
n2 little temple erected in the capitol. 
ſav : : a 
Sf Of this fine ſtructure and all its ornaments, ſcarce any 
all 4 . 
; inng remains at preſent but a few fragments of columns, 
Uta” 8 
7 and ſome baſes of very beautiful marble; nor is it poſſible 
No afeertain the diſpoſition of theſe columns, and conſe- 
nos; 
155 quently the plan of the edifice, which according to Hero- 
a tus, was one of the wonders of Hamos, That hiſtorian 
n i Wowledges it was the molt ſpacious temple he ever be- 
and,; 
* he at and we are obliged to him for tranſmitting to us the 
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name of the architect, who was Rhæcus, a native of the 
illand. The columns of this fabric were of the Ionic order, 
as it appeared in its infancy, and void of that beauty which 
it afterwards acquired. As the temple ſtood in a bottom, 
by length of time the water from the higher grounds has 
brought earth enough with it to cover its ruins, ſo that 
only a ſmall part of them are viſible; but by digging deep 
one might poſſibly make ſome uſeful diſcoveries. 

With reſpect to the form of the temple, we muſt not 
abſolutely depend upon the draught of it as we find it on 
old medals, for oftentimes they repreſent different temples 
under the ſame figure; particularly we meet with ſome of 
the Levant, where the temples of Epheſus and Samos are 
of the ſame deſign. As for the goddeſs, ſhe was differently 
habited, according to the ſeveral parts ſhe acted; for ſhe 
was made to preſide in marriage, in child-birth, and over 
the monthly courſes of the fair ſex. Conſidered as a nup— 
tial deity, ſhe was called Juno Pronuba *, and had ſeveral 
other epithets given her; as aſſiſting women in labour, ſhe 
had the name of Lucina t; with regard to the laſt office, 
ſhe was called Dea Mena t, which is the ſame as Lung; 
and hence perhaps the creſcent or hali-moon, which we 
frequently ſee on her head and under her feet, was intendcd 
to denote the monthly influence above-mentioned. It 1; 
not eaſy, as a late traveller has obſerved, to aſcertain the 
dreſs of Juno peculiar to her ſeveral offices. Triſtanus has 
given a type of a medal of the Samians, on which that 
goddeſs is repreſented with her neck bare and habited ina 
tunick reaching down to her feet, tied very cloſe about her 
with a girdle, and her veii hangs from the top of her head 


* Virg. Ancid. IV. 166.—And J.ectantius takes notice of the temple oi 
this goddeſs at DUmMos: Nobiliſumum ot untiquifumun tern plum 7e 9 Y amb, f 
imulachrum in habily nuhentis frouralum; et ſucra Jus anniverſaria nu fiturum 1 
celabrautur. Tab. I. de fals. Relig. cap. 1). 

+ Juno Lucina, for opem, ſerve me, olſcrro. Ter. Andr. Act. III. Sc. . — 
The ſame title was alſo given to Diana, IIor. Cat m. Sec. Virg. £cl. IV. zi 
many other places of the pocts. 

+ Dea Mena menſeruis fluaribus præeſt. Aug. de Civ. Dei, L.. VII. 
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to the bottom of her garment. On another medal Juno 
has a bonnet on her head terminated by a creſcent; and 
ſometimes ſhe 1s repreſented with a kind of baſket, which 
the head-dreſs of the Turkiſh women very much reſembles. 
Juno, who preſided at nuptials, wore a crown of cyprus, 
a ſort of ruſh, and of thoſe flowers we call everlaſting: and 
hence, it has been conjeCtured, aroſe the preſent cuſtom in 


the Levant, of placing crowns on the heads of the new- 


married couple. | 

We had not time ſufficient to take a particular ſurvey of 
the Weſtern parts of the iſland of Samos, though there are 
ſeveral large villages, the chief of which are Maritrocampo, 
Albaniticorio, Caftania, Carlovaſſi, C Comaria, Pyrgos, and 
Bavonda. Indeed it 1s not very agreeable travelling in this 
country, for a great chain of mountains, anciently called 
Ampelos, runs through it from one end to the other, and 
terminates in frightful rocks and precipices, which form 
the Weſtern Cape of Samos. Moſt of theſe mountains are 
of white marble, but covered with a ſtratum of earth pro- 
ducing trees and plants, and watered with fine ſprings and 
rivulets, which make them pleaſant ſolitudes in ſummer. 
The plains, however, and valleys of the iſland are fertile 
and delightful, and produce corn enough for the ſupport of 
tne inhabitants. Beſides the common grain they ſow in 
Samos a great deal of large white millet, which they call 
Chicri, and the poorer ſort of people, in making their 
bread, mix wheat, barley, and millet together. Some mix 
only millet and barley, of both which they have plenty in 
this iſland. 

In the flouriſhing times of Greece it is well known that 
Samos was very populous; but at preſent it is computed 
there are not above fourteen thouſand ſouls in the whole 
country. They are all of the Greek communion, except a 


tew families of Turks, of which the principal are thoſe of 


the Cadi and Wayvode, who both reſide at Chora, and that 
of the Wayvode's deputy, who lives at Vati or Carlovaſſi. 


The two laſt-mentioned Turkiſh officers are wholly em- 
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ployed in levying the Grand Signior's taxes; and as to the 
civil government and adminiſtration of juſtice, the Cad! 
has but little buſineſs, the Greeks being permitted to chooſe 
their own magiſtrates in every town and village, who decide 
all differences amongſt them, and have the care of their 
public affairs. One or two ſuffice for moſt of the villages, 
but in Chora, Vati, and Carlovaſh they elect fix, two whereof 
are papas or prieſts; and indeed the Samians in general are 
in a great meaſure under the government or influence of 
eccleſiaſtics. There are above two hundred prieſts in the 
iſland, and the number of monks is much greater, who 


poſſeſs ſeven monaſteries; beſides which there are four 


nunner1-s, and upwards of three hundred private chapels. 
'The biſhop of Samos, who is alſo biſhop of the neighbouring 
iſland of Nicaria, reſides at Chora, whoſe annual revenue 
is about two thouſand crowns, excluſive of the profit he 
makes by bleſſing the waters and the cattle, (a ceremony 
performed at the beginning of May) and ſome other cafuil 
advantages. | | 

The Samians are happy, as well as the Sciots, in not 
being tyranniſed over by the Turks, as other poor Chriſtian; 
are in many parts of the Ottoman dominions; and their 
taxes are not very exorbitant. The capitation-tax 
amounts to about ſix thouſand five hundred crowns, the 
cuſtoms are farmed at ten thouſand, and twtlve or thirtcen 
thouſand are raiſed by the land-tax. A tenth is paid out 
of all ſorts of grain, and even out of the produce of the 


garden, as onions, melons, French-beans, Sc. whereot 
they have great plenty. Their muſcadine grapes are a 


pleaſant and beautiful fruit, and exccllent wine might be 
made. of them, but the natives ſeem ignorant how to man- 
age it properly, and cannot forbear ſpoiling it with water; 
not but ſome of it is very agreeable. They make annually 


about three thouſand barrels of muſcading, beſides another 


ſort of deep-coloured red wine, which would be good it 
not adulterated, and which they ſend to Scio, Rhodes, ard 
Napoli di Romania, paying a duty of four or five per ct. 
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to the farmers of the cuſtoms upon its exportation. Every 
piece of a vineyard that is fifty paces in length, and twenty 
in breadth, pays the Grand Signior about three ſhillings 
ſterling per annum. 

There are ſome olive lance in Samos, but they 
ſeldom yield above eight or nine hundred barreis of oil, 
each weighing a hundred and forty-eight pounds. The 
pine-trees in the North of the iſland yield four or five 
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are 
of WE hundred quintals of pitch; and they have the ſort of acorn 
he RE called Velani or Velanides, uſed by tanners, which they 
lio export to Venice and Anconia. The filk of the iſland is 
ur very fine, and makes a conſiderable article in their traffic; 
els, but the Aga or Wayvode has great perquilites out of this 
ing commodity. Nor ought we to forget their honey and wax, 
aue both which are excellent, and ſome parts of the nn, 
he produce large quantities. 
"ny The figs "that grow in Samos are conſumed by the in- 
lad habitants, who have few or none to ſpare for exportation 
for though there are abundance of fig-trees in the iſland, 
not they are leſs fruitful than in Scio, for want of being im- 
ans proved by the ſame fort of huſbandry. They are very 
i white, and of an extraordinary ſize, but not of ſo delicious 
tax a taſte as ſome that grow in Europe. Beſides figs, they 
the have plenty of apples, pomegranates, mulberries, and other 
Cen fruits; which have been taken notice of by ancient writers; 
out and Sende in particular ſeems delighted with the fertility 
the of this country. | 
reoſ But Samos is not ſo remarkable for its fruits, in my 
e 3 opinion, as for its abundance of wild fowl and variety of 
t be game. The number of partridgc: eſpecially is ſurpriſing, 
nan- for they come in droves to the brooks to drink, where the 
iter; natives waits for them, and ſhoot ten or a dozen, nay 
ally lometimes fifteen or twenty at a time; infomuch that you 
ther may buy a brace for threepence. There is a proportion- 
d if able plepty of woodcocks, woodpigions, ſnipes, thruſhes, 
and tarric-doves, and other birds in their proper ſeaſons; and 


poultry is inferior to none in the Leyant, If ws. 
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were right informed, there are no rabbits in Samos; but 


the number of hares makes ample amends, not to mention 
their deer, wild boars, and other beaſts of venery. The chief 
inconvenience of the woody mountains is, that they are a 
ſhelter for wolves and jackalls *, which ſometimes do a 
great deal of miſchief; and they have alſo ſome tygers, 
which croſs over the little ſtreight from the Continent of 
Aſia. | 


They have no want of good beef in Samos, for they 


breed abundance of cattle; but they have more goats than 
ſheep. The ſheeß they have, however, are not to be if. 
piſed; for their fleſh 1s well-taſted, and their fleeces are 
none of the worlt, ſome of their wool being annually ex- 


ported to France, as well as that of the growth of ſome 


otner iſlands in the Archipelago. The horſes and mules 
of this country are ſerviceable, but they are not to be ad- 
mired for their beauty; and they have this good property, 
that though they are not confined with incloſures, but 
graze where they pleaſe, they never ſtray far from their 
owners houſes, and are eaſily taken whenever their ſervice 
is required. | 

The ſcammony of Samos is not much to be commended, 
being of a reddiſh colour, hard, and tough, and conſequently 
not eaſy to be broken. It not only purges violently, but 
oftentimes occaſions gripings and uneaſy ſuper-purgations, 


* The jackall, or wild dog, as ſome call it, is of a darker colour thay the 
fox, nd about the ſame bigneſs, but ſaid to be exceeding fierce and bold, ſo 
as to {cize on cows, hogs, ſheep, and ſuch-Iike animal-; though Dr. Shaw 
ſays it yelps every night about the gardens and villages in Barbary, ſeeding 
uy on tote, fruits and carricn.: Ir. Ray ſuppoſes it to be the Lupus aureus 
ol the ancients, but the doctor ſeems to be of another opinion, becauſe whet 
Oppian deſcribes as ſuch is of a much fiercer nature than the jackazl of Bar- 
bary. This aniwal is generally thought to find out prey for the lion, and 
is therefore c.led the lion's provider; but it may be doubted, ſays the ſame 
judicious ti aveller, whether there beanyſuchtriendly intercourſe between them 
he jackail, continues he, has been often ſeen gnawing ſuch carcaſſes as the 
ien is ſuppoſed to have fed upon the night before; which circumſtance, to- 
gether with the promiſcuous noiſe the deQor has frequently heard the jack- 
all meke with the lion, is as that he is acquainted with in favour of thi 
opinion. See Shaw's Travels, P. 247. 
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The plant * it comes from ſhoots in this iſland about the 
beginning of April, and is a fort of convolvulus or bind- 
weed, with large hairy leaves It grows plentifully upon 
the Continent, in the plains of Myſia, between the mounts 
Olympius and Sipylus. Conſiderable quantities of ſcam— 
mony are experted from Smyrna; but that of Syria, which 
comes from Aleppo, 1s abundantly better, as experience 
has luſſiciently taught us, notwithſtanding the ancients 
ſeem to have been of a different opinion. That of Samos 
pays no cuſtom, but very little of it is brought from Eu- 
rope. | | | 

There are ſome iron-mines in Samos, and indeed moſt 
of the lands look of a ruſty colour. Emery-ſtones are 
common enough in ſeveral parts of the iſland; and fo is 
oker about Vati, which takes a fine yellow, if put into the 
fire; but by lying there long it acquires a brownith redneſs. 
Near Carlovaſſi is found an inſipid black earth, which they 
uſe in dying thread, and is therefore ſuppoſed to partake 
of vitrol. The country about Bavonda is full of a fine bole 
or red earth, very dry, and adhering to the tongue when 
talted; from which, by the aſſiſtance of lintſeed-oil, iron 
may be extracted. Perhaps the earthen ware, for which 
Samos was anciently famous, was made of this bole: but 
though the Samians, according to Aulus Gellius, were the 


tirſt potters, none of them follow that buſineſs at preſent, 


* Scammony is the inſpiſſated juice of the root of a plant of the ſame name, 
trowing in ſeveral parts of the Levant; but, as our traveller intimates, the 
beſt ſpccies of it is ſound about Aieppo. The juice flows from mcitiens 
made in the root, and is afterwards thickened by fire. "The plant is much 
like ivy, its leaves in form of hearts, its flowers white, and it creeps on the 
ground, or climbs trees, walls, &c. The good and genuine fcaramouy of 
Aleppo is green, tender, friable, and reſinous; the taſte bitter, and the Hacll 
taintilh anddilagreeable. Ihe ſcammonyof Smyrna, and that of the Eall Hue, 
are leis valued; the firſt as being more heavy, hard, and black; the latter, 
thaugh ght and friable, as being in reality only a compoſition of common 
deln weit ſome other violent purgatives. Pomet has ſuch an 1] opinion of 
both theſe kinds, that he efteems chem rather poiſons than remedies. the 
truc ſcammony is on? of the ſurett cathartics, but one of the wot violent we 
Taratiou with ſulphur, evircce. or the ie; after whit con ecion 5, calle d 
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the country being furniſhed with all ſuch wares from An. 
cona, except their jars for wine and brandy, which come 
from Scio. We have mention made by Dioſcorides and 
Pliny of two ſorts of white earth found in this iſland, which 


| were uſed medicinally by the ancients; and alſo of the 


Samian ſtone, which was uſeful in poliſhing gold, anc of 
great ſervice in many diſtempers: but the preſent inhabi- 
tants of Samos know nothing of theſe matters, nor do they 
give themſclves any trouble about ſuch enquiries. 

I have already obſerved that Samos abounds. with all 
manner of proviſions neceſſary for the ſupport of its inh. bi- 


tants; and I may add, that the ifland in general, ſome low 


marſhy grounds excepted, enjoys a healthful air, and the 
natives live to a good old age *. The women here have no 
regard to neatneſs, which is ſo particularly agreeable in the 
fair ſex, for they ſcarce ſhift above once a month. Their 
habit is a veſt after the 'Furkiſh mode, with a red coif, and 
a white or yellow taficl hanging down their backs, as alſo 
do their hair, which is uſually parted into two treſſes, at the 
bot:om whercot hang little plates of tin, or ſilver of a coarſe 
alloy, for they have hardly any other in the country. 

The famous Pythagoras, was a native of Samos, and wil 
be for ever an honour to that iſland, on account of the rank 
he held among the ancient philoſophers. Alter having 
travelled into a great many countries, and enriched his mind 
with variety of excellent learning, he returned to the place 


of his nativity, but did, not make a long ſtay in it, on ac- 


count of the tyrannica] government that Polycrates had 
<{tabliſhed there; who howcver had the hi; gheſt regard ior 
him, and ſhewed him all the eſteem due to his aach 


* M. Tourpefort tells us that he met with a Greck monk in this ian 
who was a hundred and twenty years old, and even. then amuſed hin! 
with cutting ef wood and locking aſter a mill. This honeſt e 
ſcems, had never in the courſe of his life drank any other liquor than v 
and brandy: but le& the wine-hibbers ſhould draw unjuſt conciuilo! 5 0 on 
this inſtance. . Tournefort ſubjoins that of M. Ln; 15 azzalo the ** 185 tien 
COL * at Smyrt rna, (mentioned betore in this book, page 21.) who l ved te 
the age of an hundred aud cighteen years, and never Crattk any thing 24 
Wer. 
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905 merit. Indeed the ſtudy of the ſciences, and parti- 


cularly of philoſophy, is ſcarce compatible with the leaſt 
degree of ſlavery: he therefore went into Italy, and reſided 
uſually at Crotona, Metapontum, Heraclea, or Tarentum. 
The whole country foon felt very happy effects from the 
preſence of this excellent philoſopher; an inclination for 
fludy, and a love of wiſdom, diffuſing themſelves almoſt 
univerſally. Multitudes flocked from the neighbouring 


cities to get a ſight of Pythagoras, to hear him, and to im- 


prove by his ſalutary counfels. The feveral princes of the 
country took a pleaſure in inviting him to their courts, 
which they thought honoured with his preſence; and all 
were delighted with his converſation, and glad to learn 
from him the art of goverament. | | 

His ſchool ſoon became more famous than any that had 
ever been before him, and he had no leſs than five or fix 
hundred diſciples; but before they were admitted in that 
quality, he obliged them to undergo a probation for five 
vears, during which time he enjoined them to keep the 
ſtricteſt filencez to teach them modeſty and attention ac- 
cording to Apuleius; or according to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
to abſtract their minds from ſenſible objects, and inure 
them to the pure contemplation of the Deity. He taught 
the unity of a ſupreme God, that he is a ſimple, incorrupti- 
ble, and inviſible being; and therefore only to be worſhipped 
with a pure mind, with the ſimpleſt rites, and thoſe of his 
own preſcribing. He made great uſe of arithmetic, or the 
ſcience of numbers; and afſerted, that virtue, health, friend- 
ſhip, every thing that is good, even God himſelf, was no- 


ching but harmony. Pythagoras had travelled much in the 
Eat, and undoubtedly borrowed from the Perſian magi 
| moſt of thoſe principles of philoſophy and religion, by 
| vhich he afterwards acquired ſo much reputation and re- 
ſpectz but his doctrine of a metempfychoſis or tranſmigra- 
tion of ſouls he learnt from the Ezyptians, by which indeed 


le taught the immortality of the foul, though at the ſame 
une he corrupted and debaſed the ancient doctrine of ike 
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magi concerning that important article. He is ſaid to haye 
excelled in every branch of ſcience: according to Diogenes 
Laertius, he learnt divination and the interpreting of dreams 
among the Chaldeans and Hebrews; in Egypt he learnt 
their whole ſyſtem of ſymbolical knowledge, and all their 


theology: and Porphyry tells us that he acquired the ma. 


thematical ſcience in his travels; geometry from the Egyp— 
tians, the doctrine of numbers and proportions from the 
Phocnicians, and aſtronomy from the Chaldeans. 

Before Pythagoras's time, thoſe who excelled in the 

ſpeculative and practical ſciences, and were diſtinguiſhed 
by an examplary life, were called ſages or wife men; which 
indeed, according to the ſtyle of the Greeks ſignifies little 
more than what we now expreſs by learned men; for ſo- 
phiſt, though honourable anciently, is now become a term 
of reproach. Pythagoras however, thinking the title of 
wife man too afluminy, as implying the actual poſleſſion of 
wiſdom, and therefore not proper for an humble enquirer 
alter it, was the firſt who gave himſelf the modeſt appella- 
tion of philoſopher, or lover of wiſdom; a name which has 
been ever ſince given to thoſe who apply themſelves to tl: 
ſtudy of natural ſcience and morality. His diſciples had 
the greateſt reverence for every word he uttered, and if le 
did but barely affirm a thing, they immediately believed it 
without any examination: he ſaid it“, (meaning their maſter 
Pychagoras) was with thera a ſufficient proof of the truth ot 
any doctrine or propoſition. It is not certainly know, 
whether Pytnagoras ever publiſhed any thing in writing 
but this is certain that we have now nothing of his extant. 
The little poem, called the Golden Verſes of Pythagoras 
was compoſed by one of his diſciples, which ſome aſurm to 
be Lylis, and others Empedocles. 

* *Aurls ken, Ißſa dixit —Hereupon M. Rollin obſerves, that the diſciple 
of Pythagoras carried their deference and docility too far, in thus waving al 
enquiry, and in ſacrificing implicitly their reaſon and underſtanding; a fl. 
crifice, ſays he, that ought to be made only to the Divine authority, which 
is infinitely ſuperior to all our reaſon and all our knowledge; and which 


conſequently, has a right to preſcribs laws to us, and dictate ab/oJutc obedl⸗ 
ence. 
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Out of Pythagoras's ſchool have proceeded a great num- 
ber of illuſtrious perſons, who have done infinite honour to 
their maſters; as Zaleucus, Charondas, Archytas, and many 


more, whom it would be tedious to enumerate. From his 


ſchool, in ſhort, the world was furniſhed with wiſe legiſla- 
tors, able politicians, great proficients in all the ſciences, 
men capable of governing ſtates, and being miniſters of the 
greateſt princes. A long time after the death of Pythagoras, 
that part of Italy which he had cultivated and improved by 
his inſtructions, and which was then called Græcia Magna, 
was conſidered as the nurſery and ſeat of learned men, and 
maintained that glorious character for ſeveral ages. What 
an high opinion the Romans entertained of this philoſopher's 
wiſdom appears from hence, that when the oracle of Del- 
phos had commanded them, during the war of the Sam- 
nites, to erect two ſtatues in the moſt conſpicuous part of 
Rome, the one to the wiſeſt, and the other to the moſt 
valiant among the Greeks, they accordingly ſet up two in 
the Comitium, repreſenting Pythagoras and Themiſtocles. 
Authors are not agreed as to the time of Pythagoras's birth 
and death, but he flouriſhed about the fixtieth Olympiad, 


five hundred and forty years before Jeſus Chriſt. 


I have nothing more to add concerning this great philo- 
ſopher, but that we met with a medal in the iſland of Samos, 
on one ſide whereof is the head of Trajan, and on the re- 
verſe is Pythagoras fitting before a column that ſupports a 


globe, towards which he ſeems to be pointing with his right 


hand. Fulvius Urſinus gives us a medal with the ſame 
head, but with this difference on the reverſe, that Pytha- 
goras reſts his left hand on the globe. The like medals 


are {een with the heads of Caracalla and Etruſcilla; and 


we alſo meet with one of Commodus, on the reverſe of 


Which is Pythagoras pointing with a rod to a ſtar on the 


celeſtial globe, probably that of Venus, whereof, according 
to Pliny, he was the firſt diſcoverer. | 
Aiter a ſhort ſtay in Samos, our curioſity determined 


us to vilit the little iſland of Patmos, now called Fin or 
Nous. I, 1 
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Palmoſa, which lies about forty miles South-Weſt of Samos, 
ſo that we were not above twelve hours in our paſſage from 
one iſland to another. Our veſſel came to an anchor in the 
port la Scala, one of the fineſt in the Archipelago, and able 
to contain a pretty large fleet. It is on the North ſide of 
the iſland, as are alſo the ports of Sapfila and Gricou; on 
the Weſt is port Merica, and on the South another called 
Diacorti; all of them good ones, but eſpecially thoſe towards 
the North. But though Patmos is conſiderable for its har- 
bours, they are of no great ſervice to the inhabitants; for 
they have been ſo often infeſted with pirates and rovers, 
that the greateſt part of the people have quitted the ſhores, 
and ſettled amongſt the mountains. 
The whole iſland of Patmos is not above twenty miles in 
circumference, though Pliny makes it thirty; which indeed 
will be true enough, if all the turnings and windings of the 
coaſt are included in the computation. The town belong- 
ing to the port of la Scala, which is the chief if not the only 
one in the country, ſtands upon a hill near three miles from 
the harbour, and is much better built than thoſe in many 
of the iſlands that carry on a larger commerce. In the 
middle of the town is the convent of St. John, a very ſtrong 
building, which may be looked upon as a caſtle, conſiſting 
of ſeveral irregular towers. There is a ſmall chapel be- 
longing to this convent, painted very indifferently, after the 
manner of the Greeks; wherein they ſhew the body of one 
of their ſaints named Chriſtodulus, that is, ſervant of Chriſt; 
at whoſe perſuaſion, ſay they, the emperor Alexis Comnenes 
founded this monaſtery. The houſe has an annual income 
of {ix thouſand crowns, and the church-plate is very hand- 
ſome; but what is moſt remarkable are two large bells that 
hang over the gate-way, nothing of that kind being ſuffered 
by the Turks in moſt parts of their dominions. The monks 


of Patmos, however, are allowed this privilege, on account 


of à particular veneration the Turks have for the memory 
of St. John. There are about a hundred caloyers belong- 
ing to this monaſtery, but not more than fifty or ſixty gene- 
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rally. reſident, the reſt of them being employed in looking 
after their farms in the neighbouring iſlands. 
The houſe of the Revelation, as it is called, is a poor 


| hermitage depending on the convent of St. John, and is 
ſituated on the ſide of the mountain between the convent 
and the port of la Scala. The way to it is cut in the rock, 
and is very narrow and rugged: it leads to the chapel, which 


is a pretty little building in the Gothic taſte, about ſeven 


yards in length, and four in breadth. On the right of this 


is what they call St. John's grotto, the entrance whereof is 
ſeven foot high, with a ſquare pillar in the middle. In that 


part of the rock that forms the roof. of the grotto they ſhew 


a fiſſure or crack, through which, according to a tradition 
they have, the Holy Ghoſt dictated the Revelation to St. 
John. They uſually make ſtrangers a preſent of ſome 
pieces of this rock, pretending they have the virtue of ex- 
pelling evil ſpirits, and curing various diſtempers. 

As to the tradition of the Greeks concerning this grotto, 


it is certain from St. John's own account, that he received 


his revelation in the iſle of Patmos, whither he was baniſhed 
in the perſecution under Domitian, about the year of Chriſt 
95, after having been dipped in a caldron of boiling oil 
at Rome by order of that emperor, and miraculouſly taken 
out unhurt. Domitian being killed not long after St. John's 
baniſhment, he regained his liberty under the ſucceeding 
emperor Nerva, and returned to Epheſus in the year 97, 
where he wrote his goſpel. Authors indeed are not well 
agreed about the time of St. John's continuance in the iſle 
of Patmos, ſome making his exile laſt but eighteen months, 


according to the computation I have choſen; though others, 


as Irenæus, fix it five years; and the author of the Chroni- 
con Paſchale extends it to fifteen. This evangeliſt is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have led 2 ſingle life, and is noted for his 
indefatigable pains and boldneſs in preaching the goſpel; 
but whether he died a natural _ or ſuffered ma 
is uncertain. 
The Revelation, of all the becks of the New Teſtament, 
. 
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is that about which the ancient fathers and the practice of 
the church were the moſt and the longeſt divided; nor is it 


eaſy to determine when it was firſt univerſally received as 
canonical. St. Jerom relates, that the Greek church 


doubted its authenticneſs even in his days: Baſil and Gre- 


gory Nazianzen abſolutely reject it, and the council of 
Laodicea never mention it in their canon of the ſacred 
writings *. By ſome it was attributed to the hermit Cerin- 
thus, 15 by others to another John, a diſciple of the evan- 
geliſt. This Dionyſius Alexandrinus endeavours to make 
appear, by ſliewing how different the ſtyle of St. John's 
goipel is from that of the Revelation, which laſt he cenſures 
as written in bad Greek, and even finds ſoleciſms and bar- 
bariſms in it in abundance; though he allows it to be an 
inſpired writing, and to contain a myſtic ſenſe, which he 
ſays he admires even where he does not underſtand. On 
the other hand, Juſtin, Irenzus, Theophilus Antiochenus, 
Apollonius, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Tertullian, make 
no doubt of its being canonical. The third council of Car- 


thage, held in 397, placed it in the canon of the New Teſta- 


ment, ſince which time it has been acknowledged both by 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern churches; though ſome orthodox 
writers have rejected the Revelation as a book which coun- 


* Tt may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that the Alogians, a ſect of ancient 
heretics, ſo called from their denying Jeſus Chriſt to be the logos or etern:.| 
word, are repreſented by eccleſiaſtical writers as great declaimers againſt the 
Revelation, many of the flights whereof they turn into ridicule, particularly 
the viſions of the ſeven trumpets, the four angels bound on the river Eu— 
Phrates, &c.— Epiphanius defends it againſt them, and takes notice, that the 
book is not a mere hiſtory, but a prophecy; fo that it is no wonder the 
author jhovid cxpreſs himſelf after the manner of the prophets, whole ne 
is uſually fgurative.—Of all their objections againſt the authority of this 
book, that ſcems the beſt grounded which is drawn from thoſe words in the 
ſecond chapter, “ Write to the angel of the church of Thyatira;” for, ſay 
they, there was not any Chriſtian church in Thyatira at that time, E pipha- 
nius, who grants them this point, is forced to have recourſe to the prophetic 
[piiit, ws bf St. John ſorcſaw the future eſtabliſnment of Chriſtianity in thet 
city. Some Tate authors have made a good amendment to Epiphanius's 
antwer; ſuppoing it probable, that in the time of that father the cacalc gue 
of the biſhops, with other acts, which ſhew that there had been a church 
eſtabliſhed there from the time of the apoſtles, might not be known. Gro- 
t:vs adds, that though there was not, indeed, any church of Gentile conver's 
at Ihyatira when St. John wrote, yet there was one of Jews; as therc had 
been «nother at Theſſalonica beiore St. Paul preached in that place. 
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enanced the reveries of Cerinthus touching the carnal reign 


But to return to Patmos. | 
The civil affairs of the iſland are managed by two ad- 
iniſtrators annually choſen by the inhabitants from among 


55 NES 
hemſelves. 


2 
4 


W : Chriſt on earth, or what is uſually called the millennium. 


Theſe collect the capitation and land-tax, 
lich both together amount to a thouſand crowns, beſides 


me preſents that muſt be made to the Captain-Baſhaw 


Did his ofſfic-rs when they come to receive the money for 


Wc Grand 


er themſclves more defirable, and are particularly fond of 


: Signior. There are neither Turks nor Latins in 
I he country, in which reſpect the poor Greeks are happy, 
boſe number is about two thouſand; but it is remarkable 
5 hat much the greater part of theſe are females. To ſay 
x ke truth, the women here are naturally handſome, but diſ- 
g gure themſelves fo intolerably with paint that they are 
ea frightfulz by which, however, they endeavour to ren- 


rangers, fo that a man may get a wile in this iſland with- 


ut any m 


The biſhop of Samos is uſually reckon 


anner of difficulty.“ 


ed the Dioceſan of 


eitmos, but their papas frequently receive ordination from 


ther biſhops. 


As to the number of prieſts in the iſland, 


is uncertainz but we may ſuppoſe they are in proportion 
Wo the chapels, of which they reckon above two hundred 
Wd fiity, and many of them are very pretty buildings. 
here are ſcarce any antiquities to be found in Patmos, 
; uns worthy of obſervation. We ſaw indeed a 
Wc fragments of marble columns at the port of Caſcala, 
ich ſeemed to be of a good deſign, and are perhaps the 
Wolt ancient in the Archipelago. They are probably the 
Remains of ſome temple of the chief town, which formerly 

ood thereabouts, and bore the name of the iſland. In the 


Dor any r 


1 pleaſantly obſerves, that ever hnce a certain merchant 
| Maricilles marricd one of the women of Patmos for her beauty, they 
auch there is not a itranger comes thither but to male the like purchaſe. 

Its y looked upon us, favs he, as very ogd ſcHlows, and ſeemed to be mis hrily 
3 when they were told we only came to ſearch for Plants; ſor they 
Wand, og: ; 
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our arrival, we ſhould carry into France a dozen wive 
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porch of gt. John's church there is an inſcription, and 


and as for corn, they fetch it from the neighbouring Con. 
tinent of Natolia, and even from the coaſts of the Black Sea, 


there are but few fig- trees in the iſland. 


to be quite illegible. 


deſtitute of trees and herbage, the higheſt whereof is thy 
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another in the nave, both which are ſo defaced by time 3 


The iſle of Patmos is one of the barreneſt in all the 
. full of rocks and ſtony mountains, and almoſt 


of St. Elijah. In ſummer moſt of the ſprings are dried up, 
and I do not know that there is one river in the iſland, ſo 
that they often ſuffer much by a ſcarcity of water. The 
country does not produce much wheat or barley, nor is the 
wine of their own growth ſufficient for the conſumption of 
the inhabitants, ſo that they import ſome from Santorin; 


not only for their own uſe, but to vend again to foreigners, 
They have plenty of rabbits, partridges, turtles, quail 
pigeons, ſnipes, and other game. As to figs, they have n 
great quantities, though they practiſe caprification; i 


We were glad to leave this barren country as ſoon a 
poſſible, to which no other motive had led us but a deſire 
of ſeeing the place of St. John's baniſhment; and accord 
ingly we got on board a ſmall veſſel that was going for: 
lading of corn to Scalanova on the coaſt of Natolia, fron 
whence we propoſed to return to Smyrna by the way ch 
Epheſus. Meeting with a little bad weather, we wer 
four days in our paſſage; one of which we ſpent in the 
port of the Galleys in the little ſtreight of Samos, ali 
arrived fafe at Scalanova the firſt of November. 

As we made but a very thort ſtay at this place, all ti 
account I can give of it will be compriſed in a little con. 
paſs. The port of Scalanova looks towards the Weſt, ani 
on the South fide of it lies the city, which riſes graduali 
up the brow of a hill, affording a delightſul proſpet: 
Few towns in Turky make a handſomer appearance, i 
the houſes are well built and covered with tiles, the pat 
ment of the ſtreets is good, and they are moſt of thi 
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and 
e% 


rait and ſpacious. None but Turks and a few Jewiſh 
Wamilics live within the walls, the Greeks and Armenians 
nhabiting the ſuburbs only. There are about fix thouſand 
Turks in the place, half that number of Greeks, and four 
r five hundred Armenians. T he trade of the town is not 
| ery conſiderable, but conſiſts chiefly in wines, raiſins, corn, 


the 
moſt 
that 


| up, nd Turkey leather. A great many old marbles are to be 
l, f en in Scalanova, which was the Neapolis of the Milefians; 
The nd it is remarkable that its modern name agrees well with 
s the he ancient. 
on of On the third of November we ſet out for Epheſus, 
orin; ii aving hired a Janizary to attend us, not only as a guide 
Con- ut a guard alſo; the road, as we were informed, being 
Ses, equently infeſted with robbers. The country about 
gets calanova is full of vineyards, between which we travelled 
juails or two miles; when we paſſed through a breach of a great 
ve 10 all, which they tell us ſerved anciently as an aqueduct 
1, 'o convey water to Epheſus; but ſeeing no appearance of 
rches, we concluded it was built for ſome other purpoſe. 
don e continued our journey along a road full of windings 
| deſire nd turnings, as our guide led us, having the ſea on our 
cor ft hand, and for the moſt part mountains on our right, 
g for: WE! we came into the plain of Epheſus near the mouth of 
„ from e river Cayſter. From hence the road runs Eaſtward, 
way 0: nad then again inclines to the North, where we croſſed a 
e ver: ream that falls into the Cayſter, proceeding from a moraſs 
in th: n our right, beyond which are the ruins of Diana's temple, 
08, ali Md what they call St. Pauls priſon, whereof 1 ſhall ſpeak 
ore particularly hereafter. Thus traverſing the plain we 
all the tered Epheſus about twelve o'clock, having left Scalanova 
le com- 


eight in the morning. 

ft, au It is a melancholy thing to ſee Epheſus, formerly one of 
radual 
zroſpet: 
ne, far 
he pat 


with the light of the goſpel, whoſe church was honoured 
ith an epiſtle from St. Paul, and received ſuch ſalutary 
vice from St. John as we find in the Revelation, by our 


of then 


e moſt flouriſliing cities of Aſia, that was ſo early favour- 
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Lord's expreſs command *; I ſay it is an affecting conſider. 
ation, that this once illuſtrious city is now reduced to x 
miſerable village, ſcarce conſiderable for any thing but the 
ruins that are ſpread around it, which ſufficiently teltify 
its ancient ſplendor and magnificence. The village a 
preſent conſiſts of forty or fifty houſes inhabited by Furs 
and Greeks, and a caſtle in the poſſe{hon of the 'Purks, 
which ſtands upon 3 little hill ftretching from North to 
South, and commands the whole plain of Epheſus. 
This plain, at the Eaſt end of which the preſent town cf 
Epheſus is ſituated, is four or five miles in length, and tuo 
in breadth. It is encompaſſed on all ſides with high rocky 
mountains, except towards the fea, which waſhes 1t on the 
Weſt; ſo that its ſhape is ſomewhat like that of- an ancien 
circus or ſtadium. The river Cayſter +*runs through tie 
middle of the plain, leaving the town and all the aucien 
ruins to the South-Eaſt, and falls into the ſea near a Welter 
promontory running out from the Southern range c 
mountains. The various windings of this river have made 
ſome conclude it to be the Meander, who had never ſcei 
the true one in Cariaz but that it is the Cayſter, is evident 
trom all ancient teſtimony, and confirmed by ſeveral med; 

| o Commodus, Septimius Severus, Valerian, and Gallienus 
| On the reverſe of one that I have feen, the river is repre 
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ſented by a figure in a fedent poſture, holding a reed in on 
mit ond tand, a Cornuccpia in the other, aud leaning on an un 
pouring out water. 


14 | our Lord firſt commendsthe church of Ephe ſus: « | know thy works, al nd 
Ii 4 © thy labour, and thy paticnce—and that for my name's jake thou halt Is 
| & hgurcd, and halt not fainted.” He then blames her becauſe fie hade 
TY „ her firſt love,” adviling her to repent and do the firſt works,” adding tw 
[ | . « or elfe 1 will come and remove thy candleſtick out of 1 

place, Except thou repent: ” wach tc ems to be completely fulliiicd in tie 
| deſtruction of that glorious church and city. Rev. it. 6. 


+ According to the Ancients, this river abounded with ſwans; wh 
Ovid, 


Fluminee valucres medio caluere Cryſiro, Met. II. 255. 


And in another place, 
Nun ills plura Cay! Miro . 
Cartcing cycicoram labentivus dudis in undiss Met V. 380. 
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Though the plain of Epheſus is delightful, yet the ſitua- 


tion of Smyrna has ſomething in it much more noble; the 


del- 


to 

t Fe hill, which is at the bottom of the gulph, ſeeming deſigned, 
eltify like an amphitheatre, to ſhew a fine city to the beſt ad- 
re 1 vantage; whereas Epheſus, were it in its flouriſhing ſtate, 
TOR would loſe much of its beauty and grandeur by being buried 
"urks, 8 in a hollow. As to its port, on account of which ſo many 


th to medals have been ſtruck, it was never comparable to that 
of Smyrna, though it was much better formerly, when the 
veſſels ran up into the very river; but the mouth of the 
Cayſter being choaked with ſand, there is nothing at preſent 
but an open dangerous road for ſhipping, which is little 
| frequented. As we go to the port, we ſee a great many 
& ruins and old marbles on the banks of the river; where 
undoubtedly ſtood that part of Epheſus which was built by 
Lyſimachus, and the arſenals mentioned by Strabo. 

The caſtle or citadel, which, as I have ſaid, is inhabited 
and guarded by Turks, ſeems to be of no older date than 
the times of the Jatter Greek emperors, ſeveral curious frag- 


ments of antique marble being careleſsly intermixed in the 
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evident walls amongſt other leſs valuable materials. But at a little 
meds WW Giltance from hence, towards the South, we ſee the remains 
liens of another citadel of greater antiquity, the works whereof 


o repre were covered with the fineſt marble. A gate of this is (till 
ſtanding, commonly called the Gate of the Perſecution, 
which is remarkable for three bas-reliefs of admirable. 
| workmanſhip, as plainly appears, notwithſtanding they are 

much injured and defaced. That on the left has been the 


d in one 


an um 


works ol felt of all, but is moſt abuſed: it is about five feet long, 
ou bait and half as high; and repreſents a bacchanal of children 
> Nag It — . . "Re . 
adding tl playing and rolling amongſt vine-branches. The middle 
out of I 


one is a foot higher than the other, and twice as long, but 

has alſo ſuſfered conſiderable injury. We ceunted four- 
n; vba een or fifteen figures on it, ſome men, ſome women; ſeveral 
of the men quite naked, and others in Roman habits. One 
man lies naked on the ground, near the figure of a horſe; 
and another man has hold of his left leg, endeavouring to 
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drag him Mong; whence ſome have conjectured it waz 
deſigned to repreſent Hector drawn behind the chariot of 
Achilles; but as no chariot is to be ſeen, there 1s no foun- 
dation for ſuch a ſuppoſition. Others, with as little pro- 
bability, have imagined it related to the perſecution of the 
primitive Chriſtians under the Roman emperors; and from 
hence the gate has obtained its name. But though it is 
ntirely uncertain what this ſculpture repreſented, thoſe 
who ſuppoſe it deſigned for ſome Roman triumph ſeem to 
have the greateſt reaſon for their conjecture. As to the 
third bas-relief, on the right hand, it is almoſt as high as 
that in the middle, but not above four feet in length: it 
contains ſeven or eight figures, men and women, but what 
the whole repreſents I leave to thoſe who are better {killed 
in antiquity. | 
Towards the Welt, at the foot of the hill on which the 
caſtle is built, ſtands the church of St. John the evangeliſt *, 
now converted into a Mahometan moſque. The outhde 
of this edifice has nothing to recommend it; but in the 
inſide we find the roof, which is a double one, ſupported 
in the middle by three columns of granite, admirably well 
poliſhed, one whereof is thirteen feet in circumference, 
with a white marble capital of the compoſite order. The 
two others are not much leſs than this, but their capitals 
are not half ſo beautiful, being in the faſhion of the modem 
Greeks. Their pedeſtals are not ſeen, ſo that probably 
they ſtand deep in the ground. On each roof of the church 
3s a little ill- proportioned cupola, and at one end of it tie 
Turks have now erected a minaret. It has a court or arca 
on the North ſide of it, round which there was ancient]y a 
cloyſter, as is conjectured from ſome broken columns pet 
remaining. 
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* From this evangeliſt, M. Tournefort informs us, Epheſus has taken is 
modern name of Aiaſalouc, by which it is known both to the Grecks and 
Turks. The Greeks, it ſeems, give St John the title of Aios $-0!0g"%, 
inſtead of Agios Theolgos the Holy Divine, pronouncing the Theta lik: à 
Sigma; and [rom Aios Seologos they have made Aialalouc, 
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Going Eaſtward from the Gate of the Perſecution, we 


come to a ruined aqueduct, which was the work of the 
Greek emperors, and ſerved to convey water to the caille 
as well as the city, from a ſpring mentioned by Pauſanias. 
The arches are ſupported by ſquare pillars, which confitl 
of fine pieces of marble; and there are inſcriptions on them, 
which ſpeak of the firſt Cæſars. The Greeks live near this 
aqueduct, and the Turks in the more Southern part of the 
village. Very few of the inſcriptions are legible, and 
others are ſo high that we could make nothing of them; 
nor could the Greeks lend us any ſuch thing as a ladder, 
From hence the ancient city extended itſelf principally t- 
the South; but Epheſus has been ſo often demoliſbed, that 
ſuch matters are not eaſily determined. 

We ſet apart a day to take a view of the ruins that lie 
Weit and South-Welt of the preſent town. About hali'g 
mile Southwards is a rocky hill, in which is a cave about 
three yards diameter, incruſted at top with congelations, 
that make it a very pretty grotto; and at a little diſtance is 
a ſemicircular cavity, almoſt in form of a theatre. Not 
far from hence we come to ſome ruinnus arches, where 
they tell you was the cave or grotto of the Seven Sleepers, 


| who, hiding themſelves there in the perſecution under the 
emperor Dioclefian, fell afleep, and did not awake till about 


two hundred years afterwards. If we believe the ſtory 


KE may {uppole they were extremely ſurpriſed when they 


found how the face of the city was changed, their friends 
and acquaintance all dead, the money they had about them 


noi current, and all people become Chriſtians. 


Keeping Weſtward under the ſame hill, we paſſed by 


| ſeveral vaſt heaps of ruins, one of which is known to be a 
circus or ſtadium from its figure and length, and ſeems to 
| have had a kind of threatre at the end of it, ſeparated from 
| the two parellel walls; and a little to the North are the 
remains of an amphitheatre, as the poſition of them leave 


no room to queſtion. Here it was, in ali probability, that 


| tlie rabble of the city aſſembled at the inſtigation of 
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Demetrius the filver-ſmith, who thought his craft was in 
danger by St. Paul's preaching againſt the idolatry of the 
Epheſians, who worſhipped the image of Diana, which 
they believed fell down from Jupiter; for it is ſaid « that the 
ct whole city was filled with confuſion, and having caught 
ce Gaius and Ariſtarchus, men of Macedonia, Paul's compa- 
« nions in travel, they ruſhed with one accord into the 


cc theatre.” * 


South-Weſt of the circus is a large arch or gate, with 
part of a wall ſtanding on each fide of it, all of excellent 


marble; which is ſuppoſed to be the front of a Chriſtian 


church built out of the ruins of ſome more ancient edifice, 


ſeveral of the ſtones having pieces of inſcriptions on them 


quite unintelligible, though ſome are accidentally preſerved 
entire. The mould of the arch is good, but not propor- 
tioned to the ſhafts that ſupport it, for it makes more than 
a ſemicircle. | | 

The next thing we come to, ſtill keeping to the South- 
Welt, are the ruins of the celebrated temple of Diana, 
eſteemed one of the wonders of the world. This ſtately 
edifice was ſituated at the foot of a mountain, and near 
the edge of a moraſs, which I took notice of beſore, in our 
way from Scalanova to Epheſus. In the opinion of Pliny, 
they chooſe this marſhy ground to build on, as leſs expoſed 
to earthquakes; but this choice. was attended with a pro- 
digious expence, for they were obliged to make vaſt drains 
to carry off the water that fell down from the mountains, 
and throw it into the moraſs and the river Cayſter. Theſe 
drains or vaults have by ſome travellers been taken for a 


labyrinth +, but there is not the leaſt reaſon to think they 


* See the whole account of this affair in Acts xix. from verſe 24. to the 
end of the chapter. 


+ The foundation of this temple may wortkily be eſteemed a labyrinth, 
according to Sir George Wheeler, but he docs not ſay they were deiigied 
for one. 'Fhey went down amongſt them, he tells us, by a long packtt.red 
tied at the hole where they firſt entered; though with all the Ihr thei 
candles fave, they made no great diſcoverics, but being wearied with ttt 
thick vapours of the place, they returned to the freſh air. 
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were deſigned for ſuch a purpoſe; it plainly appears by 
looking into them, that they were intended for nothing elſe 
than to carry off the water; or at leaſt it was neceſſary, in 


2 ſuch a wet and mooriſh place, to have a foundation of that 


nature for ſo vaſt a pile of building, Philo Byzantius takes 
notice of this contrivance, and tells us they were forced to 
make deep paſſages, wherein they uſed ſuch a quantity of 
ſtone, that they almoſt emptied all the quarries of the coun- 
try. For the foundations of theſe arched drains, which 
were to bear ſo weighty a ſtructure, we are informed by 
Piiny that they laid beds of charcoal well rammed, and over 
them other beds of wool. 

This ſurpriſing temple, built at the expence of the moſt 
powerful cities of Aſia Minor, was four hundred and twenty- 
five feet in length, and two hundred and twenty in breadth. 
It was ſupported by a hundred and twenty-ſeven columns, 
at the charge of the fame number of kings; which will not 
appear impoſiible, if we conlider that in ancient times almoſt 
every great city had its particular king or ſovereign. Each 
of theſe columns was fixty feet high; and thirty-fix of them 
were covered with bas-reliefs, one of which was done by 
the famous Scopas, and the reſt by the moſt excellent artiſts 
of thoſe times, who endeavoured to out-do one another on 
this occaſion. The reſt of the temple was undoubtedly 
equal to the columns in magnificence; but little of certainty 
can be learned from its preſent ruins, which have nothing 
extraordinary except their thickneſs, the moſt part being of 
brick covered with marble, all pierced with holcs for the 
cramps of thoſe plates of braſs with which it 1s thought to 
have been adorned. But few fragments of pillars are now 
to be ſeen, for the fineſt ſtones among the ruins of Epheſus 
lve been carried to Conſtantinople. | 

The very day that Alexander the Great came into the 
world, the famous tcmple of Diana at Epheſus was burned 
by Heroftratus *; who being put to the torture, in order to 


7 
Cicero mentions a ſaving of Fimæus on this occaſion, Which he reckons 
very ſmart cue, viz That it Wes no wonder the temple was burued, be- 
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force him to confeſs his motive for committing ſo infamous 
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5 an action, declared that he did it with a view of making WE alt 
himſelf known to poſterity, and to immortalize his name by 4 | ma 
deſtroying ſo nobl a ſtructure. The ſtates of Aſia endet. 
voured to prevent the ſucceſs of his views, by publiſhing a of 
decree prohibiting the mention of his name: but their pro. for 
hibition was far from having the intended effect, for almoſt 

| all the hiſtorians of that age have taken notice of ſo mon. dif 

[ ſtrous an extravagance, and at the ſame time have recorded no 

10 the name of the criminal. | col 

ſi When Alexander afterwards came to Epheſus, he pro- bu 

1 7 poſed. to the Epheſians to be at the whole expence of re- bu 

9 building the temple, provided they would put his name fal 

1 bl upon the front of it; but they anſwered with a great deal the 

9 \ 1 of politeneſs, or rather impious flattery, That it was not fit mi 

3 for one deity to build temples to another. In order to car I in 

f i | on the work, which was in forwardneſs when Alexander ter 


1 made this propoſal, the Epheſians not only ſold the pillars 
of the former temple, but all the ladies of the city turned 
their jewels into money; and by this means they raiſed an 
edifice much finer than that which had been deſtroyed. No BF 7c: 
doubt but teveral ſkilful architects were employed about g 
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this building: one of them was Cheremocrates, who wound 

* | pic 

have cut Mount Athos into a ſtatue of Alexander; but ju. 

Dinocrates is ſaid to have had the ſuperintendence of tbe oed 

| . a 1 the 

work, who was afterwards employed by that prince to bud di 

the city of Alexandria in Egypt. Cherſiphron is mentioned 5 = 

þ 5 955 Ih. 

by Pliny as the architect of Diana's temple, and Strabo an 

Y | TEL by 

grants that he was the firſt, but ſays the building was after— 40 

wards enlarged by another. The moſt famous ſculptors of Wl by 

| | aid 

| | of 

couſe Diana was at that time employed at the delivery of Olympias to facili- tha 

tate the birth of Alexander. His words are; Couci ue, ut multua, Time a, mo 

gt, cu in tvria dixiſſit, qua node natus Alex..nder Ut, e dem Di iuæ Agfa Wie! 

| benin deftagravigye, adjunxit, Minimeid «jc mirandum, 5 Dina, cum in pate chu 

1 C:\mpiudis aVefje veluiſſet, abfuifſet demo. De Nat. Door. Lib, II.— Plutaren not 

11 alcrihes this joke to IIegeſiis of Mania, but is far from approving of it, the 

1 2 Cicero dees for he ſays. the reflection is ſo very cold, that it miglit have mon 

| ; xu nguiſhed the fire; though this reflection of Plutarch, as AT, Ein o ol \ 

| | . ſer ves, {cents to be ſtill colder, Pa. 
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Greece exerted their ſkill in adorning this temple, and the 
altar was almoſt wholly the work of Praxiteles: and we 


| may reaſonably conclude that Apelles and Parrhaſius, the 
| two moſt celebrated painters of antiquity, who were both 


of Epheſus, likewiſe enriched it with their excellent per- 
formancẽs. | 3 
In the time of Herodotus the city of Epheſus was at a 
giſtance from the temple of Diana; but this hiſtorian makes 
no mention of the ſtatue of gold that was ſet up there, ac- 
cording to Xenophon. Syncellus, who ſays this temple was 
burnt, probably ſpeaks of ſome damage it received by fire, 
but ſuch as might be repaired without rebuilding the whole 
fabric; ſo that the temple which Pliny deſcribes might be 
the ſame that Strabo ſaw in the time of Auguſtus, But L 
muſt acknowledge there ſeems to me to be ſome confuſion 
in the accounts which authors give us of theſe different 
temples; ſo that I barely relate what I find concerning 
them in hiſtory, leaving the whole to be reconciled by the 
judgment of the reader. | | 
The temple of Diana had a privilege of aſylum, * which 
reached to the diſtance of a hundred and twenty-five fect 


An aſylum is a ſanctuary or a place of refuge, where a criminal who 
ſiciters himſelf is deemed inviolable, and not to be touched by any ofhicer of 
juſtice, The temples, altars, ſtatues, and tombs of heroes, were anciently the 
ordinary retreat of thoſe who found themſelves aggrieved by the rigour of 
tie laws, or oppreſſed by the violence of tyrants. Ihe Ifraclites had their 
cities of refuge, Which were of God's own appeintment, where the çulty, 


who had not committed any deliberate crime, ſound ſaſcty and p. oi colon. 


the heathens allowed of refuge and impunity even to the vileit offenders, 
cither out of ſupe: ſtition, or for the ſake of peopling their cities; and it was 
by this means that Thebes, Athens and Rome were firſt ſtorked with in- 
habitants. Among the Chriſtians, the emperor Thecodofius and [lonorius 


having granted immunitics of this kind to churches, the biſhops and monks 


laid hold of 2a certain tract or territory, Without which they fixed the bounds 
of the ſecu'ar juriſdickion; end ſo well did they manage their privileges, 
that convents, in a little time became next a-kin to fortreſſes, where the 
moſt notorious villains were in ſafety, and braved the power of the magi- 
ſtratc. At laſt theſe privileges were extended, not only to churches and 
church-yarde, but even to the biſhops houſes, whence the criminal could 
not be removed without a legal aſſnrance of life, and an entire remiſſion of 
the crime. In time, however, theſe aſyla, or ſanctuaries, were {tripped of 
muy of their immunities, in regard they ſerved to-countenance all manner 
ol wickedneſs, and to make guilt more bold-ſaced and during: In England, 
pu ucularly, they were entirely aboliſhed. 
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round about it. Mithridates enlarged it to a bow-ſhot, and 
M. Antony doubled the diſtance, taking in part of the city; 
but Tiberius, to prevent the abuſes committed on account 
of this fort of privileges, aboliſhed them at Epheſus. The 


_ aſylum is not expreſſed upon the medals of this city, til 


aſter the emperor Philip the elder had been there, and then 


only upon that of Otacillaz on the reverſe of which Diana 


of Epheſus 1s repreſented with her attributes, the ſun on 
one ſide, and the moon on the other. We have alſo a medal 
of Philip the younger, with the ſame reverſe, but a different 
legend. On one of Etruſcilla we ſind Diana repreſented 
with her attributes and ſtags, and the legend the fame with 
that upon the medal of Otacilla. There are very few citics 
of which ſo many ancient medals are ftill remaining, as 
there are of Epheſus, on ſome of which it is tiled the firſt 
or chief city of Aſia; and on moſt of them Diana is repre- 
ſented, either with many breaſts, as Minutius Felix obſerves 
this Epheſian goddeſs was, or as a huntreſs, and ſet off with 
her attributes. Many medals are likewiſe to be found, on 
the reverſe whereof the temple of Diana is repreſented with 
a frontiſpiece ſometimes of two columns, ſometimes of four, 
fix, and eight, with the heads of the emperors Domitian, 
Adrian, Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, Septimus Severus, 
Caracalla, Hcliogabalus, Alexander Severus, and Maxi- 
minus. | | 

About the ruins of this temple are ſtill to be ſeen the 
remains of ſeveral houſes built of brick, wherein ſome hare 
conjectured that the pricſts of Diana reſided, who bad the 


care of the virgin-prieſteſles, but not till they had been made 
CI 1 ? 4 


eunuchs. Not far from theſe ruins is the moraſs before 
f>oken of, ſull of reeds and ruſhes, which ſome have taken 
for the lake Selenſinia mentioned by Straboz but others 
place that lake on the- oppoſite ſide or the Cayſter, where 
tere is a ſmall ſtanding water which to us appeared muddy 
as we viewed it at a diſtance. 
The laſt thing we took notice of hereabonts is a building 
of white marble called St. Paul's priſon, which ſtands 0n 4 
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hill half a mile Weſtward of Diana's temple. The ſtruc- 
ture, I confeſs, is ſtrong enough to deſerve the name, con- 
ſiting of thick walls, which are not much decayed, though 
they have the appearance of antiquity. It is divided into 
four rooms, and has only one entrance. But from the con- 
venience of the ſituation, I rather judge it to have been a 
watch-tower than a priſon; for it affords us a fine proſpect 
of the ſea Weſtward of the town Eaſtward, of the windings 
of the river Cayſter, and, in a word, of the whole plain, 
and the ſeveral ancient ruins I have been deſcribing. 

Before we leave Epheſus, let us juſt look back into hif- 
tory, and ſingle out ſome of the moſt remarkable events that 
have relation to that city, from the time of its happy and 
flouriſhing condition, to its preſent {tate of deſolation and 
obſcurity. To ſearch after the names of the founders of 
Epheſus would be a laborious and fruitleſs enquiry; for it 
is of no great conſequence to know whether it was built by 
the Amazons, or Androclus, or one of the fons of Codrus 
king of Athens. We find the city made ſome figure during 
the wars between the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, and 
was generally fo politic and careful of her own intereſt as 


to keep a good underitanding with the ſtrongeſt fide. A- 


lexander the Great after the battle of the Granicus, came 


& to Epheſus, and there eſtabliſhed a demecracy; the place 


was taken by Lyſimachus, one of his ſucceſſors; and Anti- 
gonus in his turn got poſſeſſion of it, and there ſeized the 
treaſures of Polyſpechhon. 

Hiſtory tells us that Hannibal had an interview with 
Antiochus at Epheſus, to concert meaſures againſt the Ro- 
mans. The proconſul Manlius ſpent the winter there after 
he had defeated the Galatians. A terrible maſſacre was 
made of the Romans in this city, by the order of Mithri- 
dates. Pompey and Cicero, the laſt of whom made no ſtep 
in Greece without finding new ſubjects of admiration, did 
not fail to viſit ſo renowned a city as Epheſus. But Scipio, 
the father-in-law of Pompey, did not ſhew any great reſpect 


for this place, for he ſeized the treaſures of Diana's temple; 
Nous. I, 
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St. Paul's preaching at Epheſus is well known to Chriſtians; 
and it is thought that St. John, after our Saviour's death, 


choſe this city for his reſidence: it 1s certain, he retired thither 
when he was releaſed from his baniſhment, and there wrote 
his goſpel, as-has been already obſerved; and in this city 
St. Timothy, the firſt paſtor of the Epheſian church, is ſaid 
to have ſuffered martyrdom. Auguſtus honoured Epheſus 
with a viſit, and the inhabitants erected temples to Julius 
Cœſar and to the city of Rome. Tiberius rebuilt great 
part of it: on the other hand, the Perſians plundered it in 
the third century, and not long afterwards it ſuffered in the 
ſame manner from the Scythians. In all probability the 
celebrated temple of Diana was finally deſtroyed under 
Conſtantine, in conſequence of an edict of that emperor, 
whereby he commanded that all heathen temples ſhould be 
demoliſhed. 8 
This city was too conſiderable to be overlooked, and con- 


ſequently was expoſed to the ravages of the Mahometans 


as well as its neighbours. Anna Comnena relates, that the 
infidels having made themſelves maſters of Epheſus in the 
reign of her father Alexis, he ſent thither John Ducas his 
father-in-law with a body of troops, who defeated the Ma- 
hometans in the Epheſian plain below the citadel, taking 
two thouſand of them priſoners. As this battle was near 
the ancient citadel, of which it is probable that Comnena 
ſpeaks, it is evident that a fine part of the city muſt have 


been deſtroyed. In the beginning of the thirteenth century 


Theodorus Laſcaris made himſelf maſter of Epheſus. The 
Mahometans returned thither again in the reign of Andro- 
nicus Paleologus, who came to the throne in the year 1283. 
Mantachias, one of their princes, conquered all Caria; and 
was ſuccecded by Homur, ſon of Atin, prince of Smyrna. 
After the battle of Angora, the victorious Tamerlane 
commanded all the little princes of Aſia Minor to come and 
join him at Epheſus, and ſpent a whole month in plunder- 
ing the city and the neighbouring country; carrying away, 
according to Ducas, not only the gold, filyer, and 
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ne, | 
| but even the very. cloaths of the inhabitants. Soon after 


* the departure of the conqueror, Cineites, a great "Furkiſh 
oh captain, fon of Caraſupaſi, who had bcen governor of 
ity Smyrna under Bajazet, declared war againſt the children 
id of Atin, who had ſettled at Epheſus. He immediately 
ſus ravaged the country at the head of five hundred men; and 
70 afterwards, with a larger number of troops, attacked and 
reat took the citadel. But ſome time after, another Homur, 
Wa brother of the former, (who was then dead) entered into a 
the league with Mantachias prince of Caria, who aſſiſted him 
the with an army of fix thouſand men, with which they marched 
wee to beſiege Epheſus. Caraſupaſi, the father of Cineites com- 
rot, manded in the city, having a garriſon of three thouſand 
tha men; and his ſon Cineites was then at Smyrna. The Ephe- 


ſians made a vigorous defence: notwithſtanding which, the 
beliegers found means to ſet fire to the city, and in two 
days time the greateſt part of it was reduced to aſhes. Ca- 
| raſupafi retired to the citadel, and held out bravely for a 


CON» 
tans 


SD | daughter in marriage. Epheſus afterwards fell into the 
| hands of Mahomet the Firit, who having overcome not only 
L 2 | 
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; - conſiderable time; but his ſon being not able to ſend him 14 
+ bas any ſuccours, he at length ſurrendered to Mantachias, who oy | 
Ma- reſtored Epheſus and its territory to Homur, and impriſoned $ i 
king Caraſupaſi and his principal officers in the caitle of Mama- "x 14 
"Ao lus, on the borders of Caria. Hereupon Cincites went on Nt 
NORD board a galley, and ſailed to Mamalus; and having given 6 
"Wer his father notice of his arrival, he and his fellow-priſoners 1 Wk 
ntury plied the guards with liquor till they made them drunk, and 0 1 
The then taking the advantage of their inſenſibility, they let 1 4 
ndro-- themſelves down the walls of the caſtle by ropes, and eſcaped Y 
1283. to Smyrna. Having a little recovered themſelves, at the . ; 
3 and beginning of the winter they undertook the ſiege of Epheſus, s . 
ES hen Homur, in his turn, was forced to retire into the K 
elan citadel, the city being abandoned to the ſoldiers, who com- I 
de and mitted all manner of outrages without reſtraint. In the 14 
under midit of theſe calamities, however, peace was made be- HA 
away, tween the contending parties, and Cineites gave Homur his 1 4 
Wh | 
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all his brothers, but all the Mahometan princes who oppoſcd 


and embarraſſed him, remained at laſt in peaceable poſſeſ- : 
ſion of the empire: and from that time the Turks have con- F 
tinued maſters of Epheſus; but the place is now inconſider. 6 
able, its trade having been removed to Smyrna and Scal» u 
nova. | | | 
On the 1oth of November we ſet out from Epheſus for | ., 
Smyrna, attended by the ſame Janizary who had conducted Fu 
us from Scalanova, who was well acquainted with the ſeveral w 
roads, and on whom we thought our ſafety in a great mea. as 
ſure depended. About a mile and a half from the caſtle cf ru 
Epheſus we paſſed the river Cayſter over a handſome bridge, m. 
built chiefly with antique marbles, under which the ſtream m. 
runs very ſwiftly, and turns ſome mills at a little diſtance. all 
As we travelled along the valley, we had ſteep frigitſul as 
mountains on our left; but after riding a few miles they wi 
had a more agreeable aſpect, being covered with woods of for 
fine olive-trees, which grow without any culture, and yet to 
bear excellent fruit, much more than the people of the the 
country are able to gather. The road from hence over the Ou 
mountains, which is the neareſt, is moſt infeſted with rob- but 
bers; upon which account our Janizary adviſed us to keep ' 
to the Eaſtward along the plain, where we could not be ſo bo 
eaſily ſurpriſed by thoſe unwelcome viſiters. After tr ue 
velling five or fix hours, ſometimes through woods, and to | 
ſometimes in an open country, with a range of mountains | Mot 
ſtill on our left, we came to a large Turkiſh burying-ground, Ml the 
where abundance of broken pillars and other marbles are WW mo: 
ſet up for grave-ſtones; and at ſome diſtance we diſcovered pruc 
ſeveral pieces of old wall and other ruins, from whence it dan; 
is evident that a large city has ſtood here formerly; but we not 
could not find any inſcription to aſcertain its name, nor gt lh it b. 
any information on that head from the ignorant natives in th 
hereabout. On the brow of the adjacent mountain is: Vich 
little village called Cabagia, conſiſting of twenty or thirty iſ "cnc 
houſes, the inhabitants whereof have a tradition amor; WW oli 
them, that there was once a city in that neighbourhoo ſtbrub 
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45 which is all they know of the matter. Some have con- 
el. 5 jectured that is Was the ancient metropolis, but others think 
on- EY that city ſtood ſomewhat nearer Smyrna, where there is 2 
ler- a village called 'Tourbali, which perhaps is a corruption ot 
al: Þ] the name Metropolis. 
: Keeping ſtill under the mountain, we ſometimes travelled 
for B on an ancient military way, as appears from the pavement 
ted X in ſcveral places; and having paſſed through two or three 
eral - woods, wherein we obſerved many turpentine-trecs as large 
nea- + as aſhes or oaks in England, we came in the evening to the 
le of a ruins of an aqueduct, which runs from the foot of the 
idge, 5 mountain a mile or two along the plain to the above- 
ream ” mentioned village of Tourbali. In this poor place we lay 
ance. 5 all night, meeting with mean accommodation, but however 
ut ful 5 as good as could be expected; and the Turks treated us 
they witz civility on account of our Janizary, as we imagined; 
ds of for otherwiſe, we underſtood, they are not very complaiſant 
d yet to firavgers. When we came to look round the village in 
f the the morning, we found it full of old marbles, and even in 
er the | Our caravanſera we fa'y ſome columns of a whitith granitez 
1 rob- but 1 do not remember that we met with Oe inſcription. 
> keep We left this place about ten in the morning, ere ſix 
be ſo WH tours journey from thence to Smyrnaz and in a ſhort time 
er tra- we croiled feveral little ftreams, and one that may deferve 
8, and WW to be called a river, but I neither know their ancient nor 
1ntains modern names. Her about we began to wind towards 
round, WW the left, and at laſt came into the direct road beyond the 
les arc mountains at a town called Jemouraſi, having thus, by the 
-overed prudence of our guide, avoided a great deal of fatigue and 
zence It danger. At this place we took ſome refreſhment, but did 
but we not ftay long enough to make any particular obſervations. 
nor get it ſeemed, however, to be as pretty a village as we had ſeen 
natives in theſe parts, the little moſques and ſepulchres ſurrounded 
ain 18 3 with eyprus-trees making it look very delightful. From 
r thirt hence we continued our journey over a large plain, for the 


among molt part uncultivated, aud in many places covered with 
urhood; i iirubs, and here and there ſome pine-trees iuterinised. 
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As we drew near Smyrna, the military way above-mention. . 
ed appeared very plainly, being paved with large ſquare 

ſtones, and ſtill remaining entire for a conſiderable length, .n 
Juſt before we entered the city, our road, led us over a hill, Wl 
from whence we had a fine view of the plain we had croſled; Þ fr. 
and deſcending into the valley we paſſed a ſmall ſtream Z 00 
that runs behind the caſtle, and arrived in good health at Nv 
our former lodgings in Franks-Street about five in the 8 


evening, where we met with a hearty welcome from our : by 
generous friends and acquaintance. | 

In our way between Epheſus and Smyrna we took 1 
Free-Frog; which the Greeks call Spordaca; and bringing 
it alive to our apartment, we kept it ſeveral days upon 4 
branch of lentiſk, during which time it afforded us an 
agreeable amuſement; and the animal in my opinion, is 
ſuch a curioſity in nature, that it deſerves a particular 
deſcription. Its ſize and ſhape is like that of other frogs, 
but it is of a deep green colour; and when it lies cloſe to 
the ground, it reſembles one half of a large walnut with 
the convex part uppermoſt; for its feet are then ſo doubled 
underneath it, that they are not to be diſcerned, although 
the common frogs love to be always among the graſs or in 
the water, theſe delight to climb ſhrubs, buſhes, and trees, 
and to ſit chirping on the twigs and branches. For this 


uro 
lenc 


rith 


Il tl 

purpoſe nature has made a peculiar proviſion, its toes end- 45 
ing in little round knobs, about the bigneſs of a pin's heat, WF 
from whence iftue ſuch a clammy ſubſtance, as enables i ua! 
to jump to one bough to another with very little danger e ct 
falling; for if it touch the ſmalleſt twig, or the ſmoothell ſhi: 1:, 
leaf, with any one of its feet, it ſticks to it ſo faſt, that i Hnoce 
thereby ſurpriſingly recovers its whole body. This per- our 
haps may ſeem incredible to thoſe who have not ſeen i Tue 
but J have obſerved it ſeveral times; nor could I percent Hretul 
that it held by graſping, as birds and ſquirrels do, bu Hnſul 
mercly by the ſtrength of that gluttinous matter before entior 
mentioned, which I ſuppoſe it can emit or retain at pe Do 


ſure, I put it into water, and found it would fwin Is 
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other frogs; but it never offered to dive, and endeavoured 


to get out of that cold element as ſoon as poſſible. 


The winter now came on apace, and the great rains 


began to fall, which overflowed many of the plains, and 


made the roads almoſt impaſſible; and indeed we had 


frequent ſtorms and tempeſtuous weather, attended with 


thunder and liglitning, all the remaining part of the year; 


for it is remarkable, that in the Levant, eſpecially through- | 


out the Archipelago, they have ſeldom any rain or thunder 


but in winter, whereas in our climate we have moſt thunder 
in ſummer, and the heavieſt ſhowers. 


making excurſions into the neighbouring country, as we 


This prevented our 


intended to have done during our ſtay at Smyrna; but 
Wpcrhaps it was a means of preſerving our health, at leaſt it 
Eforded us an opportunity of reſt and refreſhment after 


Pe 


he fatigues we had undergone, and, by giving us freſh 
ſpirits and vigour, made us the more able to encounter the 


Wiangers and hardſhips we might ſtill reaſonably expect to 
Wncct with before we had brought our travels to a concluſion. 


Jt {een it, 
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hat made this gloomy ſeaſon paſs away the more agree- 
bly was the good company of our countrymen and other 
uropian merchants, who maintain a cheerful correſpon- 
ence one with another, by whom we were accommodated 
rith every thing even beyond our deſires, and treated with 
ll the tokens of a ſincere and generous friendſhip. In a 
'ord, we had elegant fare, accompanied with charming 
onverſation; and in particular we ſpent our chriſtmas, the 
ſual time of feaſting and rejoicing among Chriſtians, with 
e greatelt pleaſure and ſatisfaction, paying and receiving 
zutual viſits and compliments, and indulging ourſelves in 
Inocent mirth, with the ſame freedom as if we had been 
our native country, or any other part of Europe. 

The beginning of the new year we began to look out 
retully for a paſſage to Sidon, where the French have a 
ſul who goes annually to Jeruſalem, as has been already 
entioned, to whom our good friend and companion 
De rats was to carry letters from the conſul of the 
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fame nation at Smyrna. After we had waited with im. 
patience till the middle of January, but to no purpoſe, we 
thought it not proper to let flip an opportunity that olt:red, 
of embarking in a 'Purkith ſaick or merchantman bound tg 
Tripoly in Syria, which was alfo to touch at Rhodes and 
Cyprus. - Accordingiy we made a bargain with the mater 
of the veſſel; put our tents and other baggage on board, 
and having taken a hearty farewell of our Europian friends, 
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whoſe kindneſs we ought always to remember and mention 
vath the utmoſt gratiude, we failed from Smyrna the 188 
of January 1733-4, with a favourable pale at Eaſt, and 
pleaſant weather as could be expected in the winter ſeaſon, 
Having got ſafely out of the bay of Smyrna, and doubled 
Cape Carabouron, we put into the port of Scio to wait fir 
a North wind to carry us out of the Archipelago; and the if 
wind happily coming about to that point the next morning : CG 
we weighed anchor, and the day following paſſed by E . 
Weſtern Cape of Samos, leaving Nicaria and the ifl-s oi 


Fourni on our right. In this Cape of Samos the ſailor br 
tell us there appears a light in the night-time, which wi 
plainly to be ſcen at fea, but is inviſible on ſhore; and the 5 
place being ſo ſtecp that no perſon can be {uppoted t 5 
inhahit W 8 they will needs have the fire to be miracu- pri 
ous “*; hut as we failed by this ifland in the day-time, I ca 2 5 
neither deny nor conſirm their affertion. On the 23d we 5 
leſt the iſle of Patmos to the Weſtward, and the next de | 
paſſed by abundance of little Hlands, moit of them wa N 
habited, and all of the m ſo inconſiderable as not to deſire ſuch 
ry? ; 1 {; i) 
any particular notice. The 24th we were beclaim:d 6 Thy 
the iſland called Lango by the Turks, Stanchio by tit ſuch 
: . alds, 
Greeks, and anciently Cos Coos. 8 
1. 
* M. e ſays he ſaw this light, and confidered it atter roy ancic: 
the !race = an hour, it an pe ring to be bout two hundred K aces from! 
Secelide, and ring and faling like a candle; and, in ſhort, he 5 beoh 
lig ve it is murach! us: hut NI. Tournee fort, not qui ite fo ſuperhertous 3 [3 
countrymau, favs he is perfur 'ded cf the contra: y; and ſapp: Rn that i 
faci fice was ever perceived, he doubts not bu. it was kindled ele by 6 5 
monks. or ſhepherds, part! y to divert themſelves, and pur: 2 to keep d 4 0 t! 
belief the gr cat mira cle; 45 it is called by the prieſts of he Aland. Tia 
N 
| | N. 
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This iſland affords a pleaſant proſpect as we approach it, 
being for the moſt part a fine level country, but riſing 


gradually into hills towards the Eaſt, from whence ſeveral 
little ſtreams fall into the plain, and render it exceeding 


fruitful. It is about eighty miles in circumference, lying 


twelve miles diſtant from the South-Weſt part of the 


Continent of Natolia; and has one large town in it of the 


| fame name with the iſland, which has a good harbour 


defended by a caſtle. The "Turkiſh galleys frequently lie 
in this port, and their ſhipping often touch here in their 


paſſage from Conſtantinople to Egypt. The country 


W abounds with cyprus and turpentine-tree “, and is furniſhed 


ich variety of plants that are valuable for their medicinal 


virtues: and as for the wines of Coos, we find them famous 


5 8590 


in antiquity f. The preſent inhabitants are moſt of them 
Greeks, as in the other iſlands of the Archipelago, except 
the Turkiſh garriſon of the town and caſtle. 

As our veſſel lay of this ifland, the ſight of it naturally 
brought to our memory ſome of thoſe eminent men to 
whom 1t formerly gave birth, who have rendered their 


names immortal, and done honour to their profecliion and 


to their native country. At the head of theſe ſtands that 
prince of phyſicians Hyppocrates, whoſe ſuperior abilities fo 
cilablithed his reputation, that both ancients and modern 
are unanimous in giving him his juſt applauſe. In the 


M Thevenot tells us of a tree in this iſland, whoſe branches ſpread to 
ſuch a vait diſtance from its trunk, that two thouſand men mickt exfily 


d under its ſhade, He ſays its boughs were ſupported by props of tim— 


be and pillars of flone, there being ſeveral barbers thops, coffec-hodies, aud 
f; 2 3 - 8 . . — 
ch like places underncath it, with a great many feots and benches. Ile 
Ad 1 - 7 : a . * , A 
«UG, that the tree was like a ſycamore, hut bore a fruit like a cheſnut. As 
to the truth of this account, J leave it ro tiie readers judgmant. 

+ the wines of this ifland were reckoned looſening and purgative by the 
01015, as wppears from that paſſage of Horace, 
——d dura moralilur aluus, 
Net. rf of wits pellet ul ff rntia coucliæ, 
Li lrputhi brevis berbi; jed albo non fine Coo. 


Sat. IV. Lib. II. 


4 + 19% \ | = * - Fo 4 by 4 2 8 bu | 
upon the ſome account they are called lubrica, that is alvum ſurventt ty hy 


1 
Pcrlians, Sat. V. 1 53 
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time of this great man a peſtilence made terrible devaſt. 

5 tion in ſeveral parts of the world; which is ſaid to have 

| begun in Ethiopia, from thence to have paſſed into Lybz 

and Egypt, then to have invaded Judea, Phoenicia, Syria, 
and the whole Perſian empire, and laſtly to have ſpread 
itſelf into Greece, and broke in upon Athens like a raginy 
torrent. Thucydides, who was ſeized with that diſtemper, 
but recovered, and afterwards freely viſited many otheis 
that were afflicted with it, has deſcribed very minutely the 
ſeveral circumſtances and ſymptoms that attended it; in 
order, as he himſelf ſays, that a faithful and exact account 
of that calamity might ſerve as an inſtruction to poſterity, 
in caſe the like ſhould ever happen again. Lucretius haz 
alſo given us a poetical deſcription of it; and Hippocrates, 
who was employed in viſiting the ſick, has _ of it a 
a phyſician. 

This peſtilence baffled the utmoſt efforts of art, and the 
molt robuit conſtitutions were not able to withſtand its 
attacks: in a word, it ſwept away vaſt numbers at Athens, 
and amongſt the reſt Pericles, one of the greateſt men that 
city ever produced; who, while he lived, was the main 
{tay and {ſupport of the Athenian republic, and who pcr- 
haps is the only one of whom it can be ſaid, that he main- 
tained himſelf in full credit for forty years together in a 
popular government. He acted, as an excellent hiſtorim 
obſerves, with ſo much wiſdom, moderation, difintereſted- 
neſs, and zeal for the public good; he diſcovered, in all 
things, ſo great a ſuperiority of talents, and gave ſo exaltcd 
an idea of his experience, capacity, and integrity, that he 
acquired the confidence of all the Athenians, and fixed m 
his own favour, during the long time he was in power, 
their natural fickleneſs and inconſtancy. He ſuppreſſe 
that jealouſy, which an extreme fondneſs for liberty had 
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| on, 
made them entertain againſt all citizens diſtinguiſhed beet. 
their merit and authority: and the moſt ſurpriſing circum- ou! 


ſtance is, he gained this great aſcendant merely by periu- ed 
Gon, without employing force, low artifices, or any of tho Ac 
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little ſhifts which a mean politician excuſes in himſelf, 
upon the ſpecious pretence that the neceſlity of public 
affairs and reaſons of ſtate makes them neceſſary. 
But to come to what relates to Hyppocrates. 


read 


ging The plague, as has been hinted already, had made 
per, grierous havoc in Perſia, before it ſpread itſelf into Attica: 
hers Ws upon which occaſion Artaxerxes, the Perſian monarch, 


7 the 
tz in 
Ount 


ho had heard of the vaſt reputation of Hippocrates, 
cauſed him to be invited by letters to come into his domi- 
nions, in order to preſcribe to thoſe who were infected. 
The king made him the moſt advantageous offers, ſetting 
W no bounds to his rewards on the fide of intereſt, and, with 
regard to honours, promiſing to make him equal with the 
W moſt conſiderable perſons of his court. But all the temp- 


rity, 
$ has 
rates, 
it as 


id the 


rupt Hyppocrates, or ſlifle that hatred and averſion which the 
nd its 


Grecians had entertained for the Perſians, ever ſince thoſe 


thens, Aſiatics had invaded their country. The honeſt phyſician 
n that therefore ſent this anſwer to his invitation, That he was 
main free from either wants or deſires, that he owed all his cares 
10 Pete to his fellow-citizens and countrymen, and that he would 
main. not leave the Grecians in diſtreſs, to give his aſſiſtance to 
r in a barbarians. Artaxerxes, enraged at this denial to the 


torun Wl higheſt degree, ſent to the city of Cos, the native place of 


:reſted- Hippocrates, and where he then reſided, commanding the 
„ in al inhabitants to deliver him up, that he might be puniſhed 
exalted according to his inſolence and perverſeneſs; and threatning, 
that he n cafe of refuſal, to demoliſh their city, and lay waſte their 
fixed m rhole iſland. The Coans, however, let this haughty 
powen onarch know, that the menaces of Darius and Xerxes 
preſſed ad not been able to make them comply on another. occa- 
erty had 'on, and that his threats ſhould be equally impotent on the 
(hed by reſent; that, let the conſequence be what it would, they 
2 rould never give up their fellow- citizen into his hands; 
peri” ed that they relied upon the gods for protection. 


of tho 


M 2 


ting glitter of the Perſian riches and dignities could not cor- 


As Hippocrates had ſaid that he owed himſelf entirely 
his country, ſo the moment he was ſent ſor to Athens 
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he went thither accordingly, and continued there while the 
plague raged with the greateſt fury: nor did he leave the 
city till it was quite free from that diſtemper. He devoted 
| himſelf entirely to the ſervice of the ſick, and ſent ſeveral 
1 | of his diſciples into the infected parts of the country, after 
| he had inſtructed them in what manner to treat their 
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patients. The Athenians, affected with the deepeſt ſenſe 

q! | of gratitude for the generous care and attendance of this 

1 great phyſician, ordained by a public decree, that he ſhould 
| be initiated in the moſt exalted myſteries, in the ſame £ 


manner as Hercules the ſon of Jupiter; that a crown of 
gold ſhould be pretented him; and that the decree by 
which ;t was granted ſhould be read aloud by an herald at 
the Panathenza *, a ſolemn feſtival celebrated at Athens 
in honour of Minerva: that the freedom of the city ſhould 
| De given him, and himſelf be maintained, at the public 
| charge, in the Prytaneum, all his life-time, if he thought 


* This fel ival wos firſt inftituted by Erifthonius or Orpheus, and called 


19 ſimply Athenæa;: but was renewed and enlarged by Thefeus, when he had 

3 3 0 united the ſeveral towns of Attica into one city, and then called Panathenza, 
7 or the feaſt of all the Athenians, At firſt it continued only one day, hut 
„ 


afterwards was prolonged ſeveral days, and celebrated with greater prepus 
rations and magnificence then was uſual in the primitive times. There wit 
two ſolemmnities of this name, the great, and the little; the former of which 
was kept once in five years, and the latter every third year, or rather, is 
ſome think, annually. In theſe feaſts were exhibited racing, gym nic cual: 
and contentions for the prizes of muſic and poetry, which laſt were firſt in- 
; ſtituted by Pericles: and ten commuſaries, elected out of the ten tribes of tle 
| Atheniene, preficed on theſe occaſions, to regulate the forms, and din ribute 
the rewards to the victors. Ihe firſt day in the moring a race was ru by 
perions on foot, each carrying a lighted torch in his hand; and in the after 
noon they ran the ſame courle on horſchack. The gymnic or athictic conv 
foilowcd the races: and laſtly the muſical contention, in which were ſung tit 
praiſes cf Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, who delivered Athens from thc h. 
| ram of Pilſtcatus's ſons, to vehich was added the elogium of 'Ihratybulus 
+ Who cxpouled the thirty tyrants. Sacrifices were alſo offered at theſe is 
I-r.nitcs, towards which every one of the Atheuiun boroughs coutributed a 
ox; and of the fleſh that remained a public entertainment was made tor the 
whole aſſembly. In the grcater feſtival moſt of the ſame rites 2nd c:rems 
nies were performed us in the Jeſter, but perhaps with more ple cor and 
magiuikeence, with the addition of ſome others, particularly the gran pro 
ceſſion wheretn Minerya's lacred garment was carried, upon which welt 


T1} curiouſly deferibed the atchie vements of that poddels ag ainſt the gente 0 
1 alſo the cifÞgies of Jupiter; the heroes, and fuch as had diſtinguiſhed tba * 
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proper: in fine, that the children of all the people of Cos, 
which had given birth to ſo great a man, might be main- 


> the 
> the 


oted * tained and educated i Athens, in the fame manner as if 
veral . they had been natives of that city. 

after ED Though Hippocrates carried the art of healing to fuch a 
their Z pitch of perfection, it is ſunk at preſent to the loweſt ebb 
ſenſe E amonglt the ignorant Greeks of the iſlands of the Archipe- 
this lago, and even thoſe of the Continents of Europe and Aſia. 
ould The phyficians all over the Levant, ſays M. Tourncfort, are 


SEE 


ſame wu Jews or natives of Candia, old nurſelings of P "Ow 


vn of 
| mn The whole ſcience af the orientals, in matter of 
diſtempers, conſiſts in giving of fat broths to ſuch as are in 
Ia fever, and in reducing their diet next to nothing; that is, 
Wor the firſt fifteen or ſixteen days of a continual fever, they 
W wil not ſuffer the patient to take any thing but a flender 
: Wnanada twice a day, or two doſes of rice-water. Thus 
leres it with theſe poor Greeks, whom the lighteſt fever, 
wich their way of managing, reduces to ſkin and bones, and 
hey are whole years in recovering. Hippocrates, (adds 
che above-mentioned French traveller) the moſt learned of 
all the Greek phyſicians, had good reaſon to condemn this 
Foutragious method of dieting, and preſcribes purgatives as 
oon as ever the ſymptoms ſufficiently appear. If the pa- 
tient grows light-headed, (continues the ſame writer) ke is 
preſently looked upon as poſſeſſed by the devil; the phy- 
ſicians and ſungeons are immediately diſmiſſed, and the 
Papas are ſent for; who, after they have extolled the wiſe 
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e fung the onduct of his parents or relations, fall to repeating certain 
m tlic t. 
catybul, Prayers, and almoſt drown the patient with holy water; 
t thele ts 


n und ſo torment him with exorciſms, that, inſtead of abating, 
wg 1 


1c ber de ey add to his delirium. 
d rar As the iſland of Cos gave birth to Hippocrates the chief 
Kn gy 2 | - . 05 : . 

grand pi f phyſicians, ſo it did likewiſe to Apelles * the moit cele- 
x hich were | 

ients, and : 
© 4 thaw Our author, probably deceived by ſome authority or other v- ich ls 


lied upon without examination, has involved huvſelf in a contradiction; 
ler not long ago (p. 79. of this book) he made Apellcs a' n2tivs of Ephcfus, 


a pat 
unt! * 
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brated painter of antiquity, who drew that famous p:ct: 
of Venus riſing naked out of the ſea, which being hyp un 
in one of the principal temples of the iſland, was from 
thence conveyed to Rome and dedicated to Cæſar, that 


goddeſs being the ſuppoſed mother of the Julian family, 


This excellent artiſt flouriſhed in the time of Alexander 
the Great, and was in high favour with that prince, who 
would ſuſſer no other perſon but Apelles to draw his pic. 
ture, nor any one to make his ſtatue but Lyfippus . How 
well the painter ſucceeded in this particular, may be judge! 
from an obſervation of Plutarch, that of two Alexanders, 
the one, begotten by Philip, was invincible; the other, 
drawn by Apelles, was inimitable. It is ſaid he drew a 
picture of Campeſſe, one of Alexander's concubines, with 
whom he fell in love; which that prince underſtanding, 
generouſly reſigned her to Apelles. Moſt authors ſay that 
Alexander had a taſte for the whole circle of arts, and knew 
their value and uſefulneſs; and that muſic, painting, fculp- 
ture, and architecture, flouriſhed in his reign, becauſe they 
found in him both a ſkilful judge and a generous. protector, 
who was both able to diflinguiſh and reward merit: but 
lian tells us a ſtory, which gives us no good opinion 0 
his judgment in painting, namely, that Apelles had drawn 
2 fine horſe, which piece Alexander did not much approve 

„but that his horſe fell a neighing at the ſg, of it 
whereupon the painter freely told the monarch, that the 
ved ſeemed to underſtand painting better than his maſter 
—-Sevcral other eminent natives of this iſland might be 
vhere is that pi inter was Horn in Cn 5 accor. rg to all authors that! har: 
comtulted. I thought pre per to pvirt our this miftake to the renden, vel 


doubtleſs will coi: y c cuts it, coMjidering that the be i writers are liable to 
madvertencies and errors. Px nd qu N dormitat Homerus, 


+ To th's purpoſe he made a decrec, as {eveial authors inform us, pa- 
ticuarly Horace, 
Eadicdo getuit ne quis fe prater Apellem 
Hirgeret, aut alius Luſipfee acer et ara 
Fortis Alexandri vultuaus jimrianiia, 
Lib. II. E Fp. ſt. 1. 25 
None lat Apelles' hand ſhall paint my face, 
None but Ly ſippus make mc breath 1 1 bras 
So tpake his cd. 
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enumerated, but the two already mentioned may ſuſlice, as 
being the moſt diſtinguiſhed. | 

On the 25th in the morning it blew a gentle gale from 
the North-Weſt, which at length grew ſo ſtrong, that it 
drove us from the courſe we intended to have kept along 
the coaſt of Natolia, and carried us between the iſland of 
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nder Rhodes and Scarpanto. This latter, anciently called Car- 
who F pathus, from whence the ſea thereabout obtained the name 
; Pic- 5 ol the Carpathian ſea, is ſituated between Rhodes and Can- 
Hor ia. It is about forty miles in compaſs, is for the moſt part 
idged Vountainous and rocky, and has ſeveral good quarries of 
1ders, rarble. The principal town is of the ſame name with the 
other, band, lies on the Weſtern coaſt of it, and has a tolerable 
rewa erbour. It is under the dominion of the Turks; but, as 
- with e ſeamen informed us, is chiefly inhabited by Chriſtians 
nding, ef the Greek communion. | | , 
y that The 26th the wind coming to the South-Weſt, we 
| knew {WW cubled the Southern promontory of Rhodes, and had a 
ſculp- oll view of Atabyrus, mentioned by Strabo. On the 27th 
ſe they RB the morning we had heavy rain, with thunder and light- 
wector, ing; but the wind continuing fair, about two in the after- 
it: but oon we came to an anchor in the harbour of Rhodes, the 
nion of e chief town of the iſland, ſituated on its Eaſteru coaſt. 
drawn Ve lay ten days in this port, during which time we had an 
approve pportunity of viewing the place, and making ſeveral obſer- 
u of it; ations and enquiries; but it being uncertain how ſoon our 
chat te Wee! would fail, we made no excurſions into the country. 
- Maſller, Rhodes is the moſt conſiderable iſland in the Eaſtern 


art of the Mediterranean, except Cyprus and Candia. It 
s about twenty miles South of the Continent of Aſia 
linor, is threeſcore miles in length from North to South, 
d twenty-five miles broad in ſome places. It has ſormerly 
one under the names of Aſteria, Corymbia, Ethræa, and 
ny others; and as for the name of Rhodes; ſome are of 
ton it was ſo called by the Grecians, from a word in 
ir language ſignifying a roſe, on account of the great 
aber of thoſe flowers which the country produces; wail 
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others have recourſe to fable, and ſay that it received that 
name from Rhoda, one of the gens of Apollo and 
Venus. 

The chief town or city of this lan. called alſo Rhodes 
ſtands partly on the riſing of a hill, and is three miles in 
circumference. The ſtreets are moſt of then broad, ſtrait, 
and well paved; and in the middle of the largeſt ſtreet there 
is a pavement of white marble, about a foot broad, which 
runs from one end of it to the other. In this ſtreet moſt 
of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, now commonly 
called the knights of Malta, are ſuppoſed to have reſided, 
ſeveral of their coats of arms being ſtill viſible in the wall 
of their houſes, which have been handſome buildings, but 
are now very much decayed. The palace of the grand 
maſter is at the upper end of the ſtreet, but is now cos. 
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verted into a priſon for the chams of Tartary, whom the ol 
Grand Signior ſometimes depoſes and baniſhes to this place; la 
and it is ſaid he generally keeps ſome of the Tartar gr 
princes here, to ſet up againſt the reigning cham, in ca WM co 
he diſputes his orders. The church of St. John, which lat 
adjoins to this palace, is turned into a moſque; over tit kn 
creat gate whereof is a little niche, and above that a bas an 
relief, but pretty much defaced, repreſenting our Savio the 
the Bleſſed Virgin, and St. John holding the croſs. Ti at 
inhabitants of Rhodes, properly ſpeaking, are only Tu acr 
and Jews; for as to the Chriſtians, though they are allow t, 
to have ſhops within the walls, and to come thither a 2b" 
follow their buſineſs in the day-time, they are obliged t of 
retire every night to their reſpective habitations without H nc 
city. | or01 
The fortifications. of Rhodes are very conſiderable, nd 
being defended by three walls and as many ditches, and ſom 
eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the Turkiſh © The 
minions. The town has two harbours, one of which Plan 
ſquare and ſpacious, but it is rather too much expoſe * 
the Laſterly winds, and even to the North. When 10 * 


. . — d . I el | 
knights were in poſſeſſion of the iſland, they intended! 
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that + have made another port near the caftle of St. Angelo, which 
and : would have been ſecured from all winds whatever; but 

| 5 they loſt the place before they could put their deſign in 
odes, execution. On the right hand as we enter the port, the 
les in 5 Turks have built a new tower, in the room of the old one 
ſtrat, FRE which was called the tower of St. Nicholas, and have fur- 
there WE nifhed it well with cannon. Over againſt this, on the 
which 7 other ſide of the port, is the old caſtle of St. Angelo above- 
t moſt mentioned, but it appears ſomewhat ruinous and neglected, 
monly This tower and caſtle at the mouth of the harbour, which is 
efided, above fifty fathoms wide, are built upon the two ſpots of 


ground where ſtood the feet of the famous Coloſſus, one of 
the ſeven wonders of the world, of which I ſhall prefently 


> walls 
78, but 


grand give a particular account. 
W con- There is a baſtion on the ſea- ſide, adjoining to the tower 
om the of St. Nicholas, wherein are mounted nine or ten very 


s place large guns, which entirely command the entrance of the 
artariat greater harbour. Next to this is the galley-port, which is 
in cale covered by a tongue of a rock ſhooting out from the main 
„ which land, whereon ſtands an old caſtle, called in the time of the 
oer tht knights the caſtle of St. Elmo. This is a good harbour 
t a bas and capable of containing a great number of galleys; but 
Savio the mouth of it is ſo narrow, that only one galley can enter 
6. 1 at a time. It is every night ſhut up with a chain, laid 


ly Tuts ecrois from the caſtle of St. Elmo to a little fort over againſt 


allow it, at the extremity of a mole which runs into the ſea 
cher ue about five and twenty or thirty paces. At the other end 
bliged i of this mole, towards the land, ſtands another little tower; 
thout e nd at a ſmall diſtance from it there is a Turkiſh burying- 
ground, where are the ſepulchres of the bevs of Rhodes 
and other perſons of diſtinction; covered over with hand- 
ſome cupolas of free-ſtone, ſupported by columns and arches. 
There is a piazza, or ſquare, on the ſide of the galley-port, 
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and near the bottom of the port is the arſenal, where they 
build galleys and ſaicks. | 


The walls of the city, eſpecially towards the great hats 
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bour, are very high and ſtrong, on the top of which are 
planted many ſmall pieces of cannon, and below there are 
port-holes for the largeſt. Over-againſt the baſtion that is 
between the two ports, ſtands a good tower encompaſſed 
with a ditch, which has ſeveral great guns mounted upon 
it, to hinder any ſuſpected ſhips from approaching the har. 
bour. The fortifications on the land-fide are ſaid to be 
equally ſtrong, but ſtrangers cannot view them with the 
ſame liberty, for fear of giving offence to the Turks, and 
being looked upon as ſpies or deſigning perſons. 

On the ſide of the town towards the land there are two 
gates, and one towards the ſea, over which laſt is placed the 
head of a dragon, which they tell us did incredible miſchief 
formerly in this iſland, and waſted all the country, till it 
was killed by Deodate de Gozen, a Frenchman, one of the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. Theſe knights, it ſeems, 


frequently attacked it, but the ſcales being proof againſt Y 
their arms, it deſtroyed ſo many of them, that the grand » 
maſter at length ordered them to make no more attempts , 
of that kind; but, Gozen, however, by the aſliſtance of a th 
couple of dogs, deſtroyed afterwards this terrible monſter, th 
For my part, I give but very little credit to ſtories of this n 
nature, and therefore ſhall not amuſe the reader with the E 


circumſtance of this pretended combat, which deſerves t 
be ranked with that of St. George, and ſuch like romantic 
fables. However, that there is a head over the gate is cer- 
tain, which is every way as big as a horſe's head, with 


The air of Rhodes is reckoned very healthful, and the 


ſnout ſomewhat reſembling that of a hog. The top of it i 5 
flat, its eyes are large, and the jaws of it are ſlit up to the late 
ears, having long ſharp teeth both above and below. Its 
{kin appears to be very hard, and of a greyiſh colour; but 
34 this laſt particular, by reaſon of the duſt that ſticks to it, 7 
41 cannot be poſitively determined. What creature this heal WM” - 
4 belonged to, I ſhall not pretend to affirm; but I am inclinei dr 
| {| to think it is no other than that of a croc odile, which miglt 2 5 
1 p obably be brought from Egypt to this iſland. „ma 
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country is exceeding pleaſant, cloathed with trees and herb- 
age almoſt continually green; and the ſky is generally ſo 
ſerene and clear, that ſeldom a day paſſes wherein the ſun 
does not ſhine upon it, if we may depend upon Pliny's ob- 
ſervation. How true this may be, if conſidered with re- 
ſpect to the whole iſland, I cannot ſay; but this I am ſure 
of, that whilſt we lay in the port of Rhodes, we had not 
ſight of the ſun for two or three days together. The 
country affords every thing neceſſary for the ſupport of its 
inhabitants, and plenty of thoſe things which render life 
agreeable, eſpecially wines *, which are very much admired; 


& though it muſt be acknowledged they have not abundance 


of corn, but then they are well ſupplied with it from the 
neighbouring Continent of Natolia. 

The celebrated Coloſſus of Rhodes, of which I promiſed 
to give an account, was a brazen ſtatue of a prodigious ſize, 
whoſe. face repreſented the ſun or Apollo, to whom this 
image was dedicated. The height of it was ſeventy cubits, 
or one hundred and five feet, and every part proportionable, 
the thumb being ſo big that few men could graſp it with 
their arms, and every finger of the ſize of an ordinary ſtatue. 
One of its feet ſtood on one ſide of the mouth of the har- 
bour, and the ather on the oppoſite fide, as already men- 
toned; ſo that {tips under fail paſſed between its legs f. 


* Amongſt the ſeveral ſpecies of vines which Virgil enumerates, he does 
not forget to mention the Rhodian: 
Nen ego te, menjis et Diis accepta ſecundis, 
Tranjerim, Rhudia Georg. II. ror. 
From whenee it ſeems as if; the wine of this iſland was frequently vſed by 
the Romans in their libations; and accurdingly Mr. Dryden has thus tra- 
lated the paſſage: | 
The Rhodian, ſacred to the ſolemn day, 
In ſecond ſervices is pour'd to Jove, 
And beſt accepted by the gods above. | 
A modern hiſtorian, after having deſcribed this enormous ſtatue, gives 
us his ſentiments concerning At, which ſeem to me to be very judicious. 
* 1 find it doubted, ſays he, by ſome of our moderns, whether there ever was 
uch a ſtatue as the Coloſſus above-mentioned; and indeed the extravagant 


[© dimenſions aſcribed to it would tempt the moſt credulous to doubt the 


1 . d . , > . 
' truth of this relation, were it not mentioned by ſo many writers of reputa- 


U . . * * 
tion, and at a time when learning was at the height, and there were fo 
(4 * 2 o 4 \ . . 
many ingenious men among the Greeks and Romans, who would iufalli- 
+» j .* / © ,* „ 4 —— 
biy have contradidted the ſtory, if it had becn altogether a fiction, What 
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Demetrius Poliorcetes, having come to an accommodation BN? 
to te 


twelvemonth without being able to take it, preſented them, BY 


at his departure, with all the military engines he had em. 
ployed in carrying on the ſtege. Theſe they afterward; 
{old for three hundred talents, (about three hundred thou. 
ſand crowns) which they expended, together with an adi. 
tional ſum of their own, in ereCting this wonderful Coloſſus 
Chares, a native of Lindus, another town in the iſland, who 
had been educated under that great artiſt Lyſippus, was the 
ſtatuary employed in the work, which he was twelve years 
in completing; having begun it in the year betory,Chril 
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Zoo, and finiſhed it in the year 288. erlor 
Sixty-ſix years after this, that is, 222 years before our where 
Saviour, Rhodes ſuffered very great damage by a violent whoſe 

_ earthquake. The walls of the city, the arſenals, and moſt ontri! 
of the houſes, were reduced to a ruinous condition; and the re. 
this mighty Coloſſus, which ſeemed to be proof againlt the By 
injuries of time, was thrown down and demoliſhed. The few 
loſs occaſioned by this earthquake amounted to immenſe plende 
ſums; and the Rhodians, reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, author: 
ſent deputies to all the neighbouring ſtates and princes ontrib 
imploring relief in that melancholy conjuncture. It 1s faid Is mue 
indeed, that they repreſented their condition worſe than it But in 
was in reality, and exaggerated their loſſes to a great de- ly in 
gree: but however that be, an emulation worthy of praiſe, nſtead 
and ſcarce to be paralleled i in hiſtory, prevailed 1 in {avour ol no the 
that unfortunate city; and Hiero and Gelon in Sicily, and he don, 
Ptoiemy in Egypt, fignalized themſelves in a peculiar man- proid tl 
ner on that occaſion. 'The two Sicilian princes contributed oney f 
above a hundred talents to repair the loſs ſuſtained by the n the g 
Rhochans, and ereCted two ſtatues in the public ſquare, or ur yea 
of which repreſented the people of Rhodes, and the other our J. 
| | : | | e Sara 

« am inclined therefore to believe of this Coloſſus is, that there was 3! is tags 


* Rhodes an image dedicated to the fun of a prodigious . and dimerſion; 
but that from lome hyperbolical or figurative expreſſions uſed by lone aels 1 

ce writers, which others have taken to be hterally true, the dimenſions habt 3 

been conſiderably maguified beyond the real ſize, undred 
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(hoſe of Syracuſe; the former placing a crown on the latter, 
to teſtify, as Polybius interprets it, that the Syracuſans 
S:hought the opportunity of reheving the Rhodians a favour 
and obligation to themſelves. Ptolemy, beſides other ex- 
Ipences amounting to a conſiderable ſum, ſupplied that peo- 
ple with three hundred talents, a million of buſhels of corn, 
umber ſufficient for building twenty galleys, and a vaſt 
L quantity of wood for other uſes; all which denations were 
accompanied with three thouſand talents for erecting the 
Coloſſus anew. Antigonus, Seleucus, Pruſias, Mithridates, 
nd ſeveral other princes, as well as cities, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their liberality to the ſufferers. Even private 
erſons {trove to have a ſhare in this noble act of humanity; 
whereof hiſtory gives us a remarkable inſtance in a lady 
whoſe name was Chryſeis, who from her own ſubſtance 
contributed a hundred thouſand buſhels of corn towards 
the relief of the diſtreſſed Rhodians. 

By theſe extraordinary liberalities Rhodes was rebuilt in 
> few years, and raiſed to a higher pitch of opulence and 
plendor than ſhe had ever before experienced; for ſome 


"nt 
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nd 
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els, authors have affirmed, that the money ariſing from the 
ceg ontributions already mentioned, amounted to five times 
{aid ks much as the loſs which the Rhodians had ſuſtained. 


n it But in my opinion, this people behaved a little diſhonour- 


de-. y in return for ſo much kindneſs and generoſity; for 
ule, nltead of employing the ſums they had reccived in replac- 


=o ng the Coloſſus, according to the intention of ſeveral of 
he donors, they pretended that the oracle of Delphos had 
orbid them to do it, and commanded them to reſerve that 
oney for other purpoſes. Thus the Coloflus lay neglected 
u the ground for the ſpace of cight hundred and ninety- 
ur years; at the expiration of which, that is, in the year 
i our Lord 672, Moawias, the fixth caliph or emperor of 
e Saracens, having made himſelf maſter of Rodes, ſold 
is ſlatue to a Jewith merchant, who loaded nine hundred 
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of a celebrated painter, named Protogenes, who was native 


ſenſible you have declared war againſt the Rhodians, aui 


Hat the artiſt might enjoy as much tranquillity as poſlibl 
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tion we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the ſtatue had ſuffered by 


ruſt, and probably by theft, in ſo long a courſe of time) ii =_ 
amounted to ſeven hundred and thirty thouſand pound i — 
weight, or three hundred and ſixty tons: a prodigiou Wi a. 
quantity of braſs to be employed in forming one ſingt _ 


ſtatue! 

As I have mentioned the ſiege of Rhodes by Demetrius 
permit me fo give an inſtance of his behaviour ther, 
which I think greatly redounds to his honour, as it ſhey; 
his taſte for the arts, and his eſteem for thoſe who parti 
cularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in improving and bringing 
them to perfection. Rhodes was at that time the reſidence 
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of Caunus a city of Caria, which was then ſubject to tle 
Rhodians. The apartment where he exerciſed his profcl. 
ſion was in the ſuburbs, without the walls of the city 
when Demetrius firſt inveſted it; but neither the preſenct 
of the enemies who then ſurrounded him, nor the perpetui 
din of arms, could induce him to diſcontinue his work, & 
quit his habitation. Demetrius, being ſurprited at hi 
conduct, one day aſked him his reaſons for ſuch a procect 
ing; to which the painter anſwered, It is becauſe I a 


not againſt the arts and ſciences. Nor was he deceived u 
that opinion, for Demetrius actually ſhewed himſelf ther 
protector; ordering a guard to be placed round his houk 


at leaſt ſecurity in the midſt of thoſe ravages and tumulb 
wherewith war is always accompanied. The prince al 
frequently went to ſee Protogenes at work, and could nem 
ſuſkciently admire his continual application, and his ſup 


Eſt in 
rior excellency in the art of painting. 


on judica 


The maſter- piece of this painter was an hiſtorical picdut = oo 
relating to a fabulous hero whom the Rhodians acknov-M"aque ; 
ledged as their founder. Protogenes had employed {er 1 
ycars in finiſhing this piece; and when Apelles firſt few Sg . 
he was ; tranſported with admiration. During the wc. .,, Bs 
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whole time he applied himſelf to work, if we may believe 
EPliny, he confined himſelf to a very rigid and abſtemious 
ue, that the delicacy of his taſte and imagination might 
not be affected by his diet; living chiefly on boiled lupines, 
Ia kind of pulſe which ſatisfied his thirſt as well as hunger. 
This admirable piece was carried to Rome, and hung up 
Wn the temple of Peace, where it remained to the time of 
Wliny; but it was at laſt deſtroyed by fire, ſharing the fate 
the temple wherein it was depoſited. 

The ſame Pliny informs us, that one of the figures in 
n this picture was a dog *, which was admired by all 
Wood judges, and had coſt the painter a great deal of pains 
and application, without his being able to finiſh it to his 
dun ſatisfaction, though he was ſufficiently pleaſed with all 
he reſt of the performance. He endeavoured to repreſent 
he dog panting and foaming at the mouth, as after a long 
hace; and employed all the {kill he was capable of exerting 
dn that occaſion, but {till remained diſſatisſied with what 
te had done. Art, in his opinion, was more viſible than 
ought to have been; a mere reſemblance could not pleaſe 
im, nor ſcarce any thing but reality itſelf; for he was 
leſirous that the foam ſhould not ſeem painted, but be 
ought actually flowing out of the mouth of the animal. 
e frequently retouched this part, and ſuffered a degree of 
ture from his anxiety to expreſs the ideas he had formed 
i the moſt natural and lively manner. All his attempts, 
owerer, were ineffectual, till at laſt, deſpairing of ever 
dming up to his deſign, and falling into a violent paſſion, 
e threw at the dog's mouth the ſpunge with which he 
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Eſt in ea, canis mire factus, ut quem pariter caſus et aris pinxerint. 
on judicabat ſe exprimere in eo ſpumam anhelantis-poſſe, cum in reliqua 


pid ui parte (quod diſſicillimum erat) ſibi ipſi ſatisfeciſſe. Diſplicebat autem 
P Pla, nec minui poterat, et videbatur nimia, ac longius à veritate diſcedere, 
acknov- maque illa pingi, non exore naſci; anxio animi cruciatu, cum in pictura 


um eſſe, non veriſimile, vellet. Abſterſerat ſæpius mutaveratque penicil- 
nullo modo ſibi approbans. Poſtremò, iratus arti quod intelligerctur, 
iam eam impegit inviſo loco tabulæ, et illa repoſuit ablatos colores, 


alter cura optabat; fecitque in pictura fortuna naturam. Plin. Lib. xxxv 
F 10. 
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uſed to wipe out his colours, whereby the foam was repre. 


ſented to his ſatisfaction, and thus chance _pcompliſhe al 
what art had not been able to effect. N 
This great artiſt is cenſured for being too difficult to be f 
pleated, and for retouching his pictures too frequently, hs 
ſometimes diminiſhing by that means, inſtead of heighten 5 
ing their beauties. Apelles, who allowed Protogencs t 
have had a great number of excellent qualities, and almoſ . 
regarded him as his equal, or even as his maſter, yet con. : 
demned in him this defect, of not knowing when to finih bei 
bis works and lay down his pencil; which want of diſcre 155 
tion, as Cicero obſerves, or not knowing when to hare 1 
done, is very pernicious to an orator as well as a painteg pes 
and indeed it is a fault to which the wiſeſt of men ar: Ma 
extremely liable on many occaſions. "Art 
Before I leave Rhodes, it may not be difagreeable u PIN 
look a little into the hiſtory of that-iſland. According to por! 
Dr. Heylin, it was firſt peopled by Dodanim the younyel the 
ſon of Javan, and grandſon of Japhet, whom the Greek wall 
called Rhodanim, and from whom he ſuppoſes the county and 
derived its name. This change of the D into R, which * 
letters into the Hebrew are ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed, l Rho 
perhaps as good a ſhift as to extract the name of Dori ſhips 
and the Dorians, in Peloponneſus, from the ſame Dodanim u 
But nothing is more obſcure and uncertain than the orig! dang 
and pedigree of nations, eſpecially when we depend entire! rallie 
upon the refemblance of names, which are frequent] had « 
ſtrained and altered to ſerve an hypotheſis, without a ire 
other authority to ſupport our conjectures, I ſhall there put h 
ſore leave diſputes of this nature to thoſe who have mot media 
lciſure or inclination to purſ ue them, and only meddle witl ſword 
ſuch parts of the Rhodians hiſtory as are free from coll vance 
and obſcurity. | adorn 
About three hundred and fifty- ke + years before 0 fleet h 
Sivicur, we find Rhodes, Chios, Cos, and B 3y 7antiud their 
king up arms againſt Athens, upon which 2 had be Thus 
long pendant: but a peace was concluded three veil put thi 
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afterwards, whereby thoſe cities were left in full enjoyment 
of their liberty. The freedom of the Rhodians, however, 
was of a ſhort continuance; for Mauſolus, king of Caria 
who had aſſiſted them in throwing off the Athenian yoke? 
| impoſed his own upon them; and having openly declared 
himſelf in favour of the rich and powerful, he enſlaved the 
people, and made them ſuffer exceedingly. He died the 
ſecond year after the concluſion of the above-mentioned 
peace, and was ſucceeded by his queen Artemiſia; who, 
being ſupported with all the influence of the king of Perſia, 
maintained her power in Rhodes and the other_iſlands 
hare lately ſubjected by her huſband. 

"ct; Bn We are informed by Vitruvius, that, after the death of 
Mauſolus, the Rhodians, not liking the government of 
Artemiſia, attempted to dethrone her; and for that purpoſe 
ſailed from Rhodes with their fleet, and entered the great 
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"6 port of Halicarnaſſus. The queen, having had notice of 
ngelt their deſign, gave the inhabitants orders to keep within the 
reels walls, and upon the enemy's arrival to raiſe great ſhouts, 
untry and ſhew other ſigns of joy, as if they were ready to ſur- 
hie render the city. This was done accordingly; and the 
ed, 1 


Rhodians, being deceived by the ſtratagem, quitted their 
ſhips in haſte, leaving no guard to take care of them, and 
ran confuſedly into the town without any apprehenſion of 
danger. In the mean time Artemiſia came out with her 
gallies from the little port, through a ſmall canal which ſhe 

had cauſed to be cut on purpoſe, entered the great port, 
ſeized the enemy's fleet without oppoſition, and, having 
put her own ſoldiers and marines on board it, ſet ſail im- 
mediately; while the poor Rhodians were all put to the 
[word, having no means of eſcaping. As the queen ad- 
vanced towards Rhodes, the inhabitants, ſeeing their veſſels 
adorned with wreaths of laurel, made no doubt but their 
leet had been victorious, and accordingly received it into 
their harbour, with great acclamations and rejoicings. 
Thus Artemiſia got poſſeſſion of the city without reſiſtance, 
put the principal inhabitants to death, cauſed a trophy of 
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her victory to be erected in it, and ſet up two ſtatues of il 1 
braſs, one of which repreſented the city of Rhodes, and A 
the other herſelf branding it with a hot iron. All this pe 
does not expreſs a forlorn and inconſolable widow, that os 
paſſed her whole time in grief and lamentation, as Artemiſia pr 
is repreſented by moſt writers; which makes it reaſonable M 
to ſuſpect the truth of ſome accounts we meet with of the pe 
exceſſive mourning of that princeſs. ha 
The Rhodians being thus entirely enſlaved by Artemiſia, 1 
and unable to ſupport any longer fo ſevere and ſhameful z op 
ſervitude, had recourſe to the Athenians, and implored a 
their protection. Though they had rendered themſelves 205 
utterly unworthy of it by their revolt, yet Demoſthenes RO 
undertook to harangue the people in their behalf; and ms 
having ſet forth their crime in its full light, and enlarged * 
upon their injuſtice and perfidy, he then lays before th: 5 
Athenians the great maxims which in all ages had conſt. fre 
tuted the glory of that republic; the forgiving of injuries, the 
the pardoning of rebels, and the taking upon them the ſere 
defence of the unfortunate. To the motives of glory he is” 
annexes thoſe of intereſt; ſhewing the importance of aſlilt- nant 
ing a City that favoured the democratical form of govern- tern 
ment, and of not abandoning ſo valuable an iſland. But T 
whatever effect this diſcourſe of Demoſthenes had, it is to al 


very probable that the death of Artemiſia, who ſurvived 6 
her huſband only two years, re-eſtabliſhed the Rhodians ſide 


in their liberty. WF? 

From this time it appears that the Rhodians applied i abou 
themſelves to navigation and commerce, and became ver} Wi forty 
conſiderable for their naval power. Their ifland held likew 
the firſt rank among thoſe of the Mediterranean, as well Hand 


for the fertility of its ſoil, as the ſafety of its ports and The 
roads, and on that account was reſorted to by great num- we m 
bers of trading veſſels from Europe, Aſia, and Africa. It by 2 
then formed a ſmall but very powerful ſtate, whoſe friend. acqui 
ſhip was courted by all princes; and it endeavoured to Hon the 


oblige them all, by obſerving an exact neutrality, and not lo. 
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o! WF :intermeddling in the wars and quarrels of its neighbours. 
id As the Rhodians were limited to a little iſland, all their 
power flowed from their riches, and their riches from their 
commerce, which therefore they were ſenſible it was their 
principal buſineſs to preſerve as free as poſſible with the 
Mediterranean ſtates, which all contributed to their proſ- 
perity. By perſiſting in this prudent conduct, the Rhodians 
had rendered their city very flouriſhing; and as they had 


ſia, long enjoyed an uninterrupted peace, they became extremely 
ul a opulent. But notwithſtanding they appeared to maintain 
red an impartial neutrality, their inclination and intereſt both 
Ives attached them to Ptolemy king of Egypt, with which 
enes country they carried on a large and advantageous com- 
and merce. When Antigonus, therefore, demanded ſuccours 
rged of them in his war with Cyprus, they entreated him not 
> the to compel them to declare againſt Ptolemy, their ancient 
uſti- | friend and ally: but this prudent anſwer drew upon them 
ies, the diſpleaſure of Antigonus, which he expreſſed in the 
| the ſevereſt menaces; and accordingly, upon his return from 
ry he his Egyptian expedition, he ſent his ſon Demetrius with a 
aſſiſt numerous fleet and army, to chaſtiſe their infolence, as he 
Vers termed it, and to reduce them to his obedience. 
But Tue Rhodians, who foreſaw the impending ſtorm, ſent 
it is to all the princes their allies, and to Ptolemy in particular, 
ryived to implore their aſſiſtance; and the preparations on each 
dans hide were immenſe. Demetrius arrived before Rhodes 
| with two hundred ſkips of war of different dimentions, and 

pplicd about a hundred and ſeventy tranſports, that carried above 
e ver} forty thouſand men, without including the cavalry: he hacl 
| hell lkewiſe near a thouſand ſmall veſſels laden with proviſions, 
1s wel and all other neceſſary accommodations for an army. 
ts and The Gege, in a word, was one of the moſt remarkable that 
num e meet with in ancient hiſtory: the city being defended 
ca. I by a brave people, who had able commanders, and had 
friend. acquired great experience in maritime affairs; and attacked 
red 10 en the hep hand, by ſo formidable an enemy as Demetrius, 
ind not 


who had a farprifingly inventive genius for forming 
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machines of war, and who was one of the greateſt captains, 


and the moſt expert in the conduct of ſieges, that antiquity 
ever produced. To relate the particulars of this ſiege, 


which laſted a whole year, as has been already obſerved, 


would be two tedious, and inconſiſtent with my preſent 
deſign, which is only to give a ſummary of the Rhodian 
hiſtory. It was put an end to at laſt by a treaty of peace, 


wherein the beſieged obtained very honourable terms, viz, 


That the republic of Rhodes ſhould retain the enjoyment 


of its rights, privileges, and liberty, without being ſubject 
to any power whatſoever: that the alliance which had 


always ſubſiſted between the republic and Antigonus ſhoul! 
be renewed and confirmed, with an obligation on the part of 
the Rhodians to take up arms for him im all future wars, 
provided it was not againſt Ptolemy: and the city was to 
deliver an hundred hoſtages, to be choſen by Demetrius 
for the eſſectual performance of the ſtipulated articles. 

I have already related, that Demetrius, upon raiſing the 
ſiege, made the Rhodians a preſent of all his machines of 
war, which they ſold; and employed the money in erecting 
the Coloſſus. That ſtatue has likewife been deſcribed, and 
an account given of its deſtruction by an earthquake, a 
calamity whereby Rhodes ſuſtained prodigious damages, 
but which were amply repaired by the compaſſionate liver- 
ality of the neighbouring ſtates and princes, and that city 
quickly reſtored to its former opulence and ſplendor. 

No ſooner were the Rhodians recovered from the di 
treſſed condition, but a- war broke out between them and 
the Byzantines, on occaſion of an impoſt which the latter 
had laid on all ſhips that paſſed through the Boſphorus; a 
tribute that was very grievous ro the Rhodians becauſe of 
the great trade they carried on in the Black Sea. Tius 
war, however, did not laſt long; for the Rhodians having 
jound means to diſengage Achæus from the Byzantines, on 
whoſe aſſiſtance they chiefly depended, a peace was con. 
cluded between the two ſtates, the Byzantines conſenting 


0 put things upon the ancient footing and to take oh tus 


::1bute which had occaſioned the rupture. 
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About two hundred years before the Chriſtian Era, 
Philip king of Macedonia was engaged in a war with the 
ghodians, over whom he gained an inconfiderable advan- 
age in a naval engagement near the iſland of Lade, oppoſite 


o the city of Miletus: but Attalus, king of Pergamus, hav- 


pe joined his fleet to that of the Rhodians, Philip was de- | 
ated in a ſecond battle off the ifland of Chios, wherein he 
gad nine thouſand men killed, and a great number taken 
riſoners, with very little loſs on the fide of Attalus and 
he Rhodians. | 

Being apprehenſive, however, of coming * the do- 

inion of the Macedonians, the Rhodians thought it was 
oſt adviſable to fide with the Romans, whom they ſaith- 
ully aſſiſted againſt the above-mentioned Philip, and after- 
ards againſt Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. Po- 
xenides, who had been baniſhed from Rhodes, was an 


Wmiral in the ſervice of Antiochus, and by a ftratagem 


cfeated Pauſiſtratus, who had the command of the Rhodian 
cet appointed to ſuccour the Romans. He attacked him 
Y ſurpriſe in the harbour of Samos, and burnt or ſunk 
ine and twenty of his ſhips, Pauſiſtratus himſelf being 
led in the engagement. The Rhodians, far ſrom being 
ſcouraged by this great loſs, only meditated revenge; and 
cordingly, with incredible diligence, fitted out a more 
vweriul fleet than the former, and joined that of the Ro- 
ans under the command of Æmilius. This new fleet of 
irs being afterwards detached in queſt of Hannibal, who 
as bringing ſome of Antiochus's ſhips from Syria and 
hocnicia, they met and fought him upon the coaſt of Pam- 
ya; and by the goodnels of their ſhips, and the dexterity 
their ſeamen, they defeated that great captain, drove him 
to the port of Magiſte near Patara, and there blocked him 
lo cloſely, as made it impoſſible for him to act ſor the 
vice of the Syrian monarch. : 
For their ſervices againſt Antiochus, the Rhodians had 
e provinces of Lycia and Caria, in Aſia Minor, conſerred 
ju them by the Romans, for whom they alſo Gonalived 
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the diſpleaſure of the Romans, who even talked of declarir 


culty obtained an audience of the ſenate, appeared there: 
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year 1124, when it was reduced by the Venetians, bu 


made a conquelt of it in 1283; but the knights of St. Jch 
of Jerufalem, being driven from the Holy Land, mat 


the magnificent, being reſolved to drive the knights out d 
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their zeal at the beginning of the war with Perſeus; ty 
afterwards, having ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, and to t; 
Roman army in Macedonia, who ſpoke there in favour 9 
that prince with extraordinary inſolence, they fell unde 


war againſt them. The Rhodians, alarmed at this, ſen 
two new deputies to Rome, who having with much «if, 


ſuppliants, with their faces bathed in tears, and dreſſed i 
mourning habits. After the moſt abject ſubmiſſion, at 
long and warm ſolicitations, they were admitted, as tlie 
requeſted to be, into the alliance of the Roman peoyl; 
but, by way of puniſhment, they were deprived of the pu. 
vinces of Lycia and Cario. 

The Rhodians remained very faithful to the Roman 


. . „ . . . . 
during their wars with Mithridates king of Pontus, ene zorn! 


when all the other iſlands of the Mediterranean and Agen gent 
teas revolted to that prince; but at length, behaving then I th: 
ſelves inſolently towards the Roman ſtate, they loſt th rd, 
independency, and their country was made a province dilated 
that empire; to which it continued ſubject, and afterwam ext d 

by turns to the Greek emperors and the Saracens, till Hand 
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recovered by John Ducas in the year 1227. The Tutk 


themſelves maſters of it about the year 1309, where the 
reſiſted the whole Turkiſh power for the ſpace of wn 
hundred years and upwards. OI 

At length, in the ycar 1522, Solyman the Second, call 


this ſettlement, in which they had given his predeceſſors 10 
much trouble, came before Rhodes in perſon with a num 
ous fleet, at a time when there were not above five thouſan 
fighting men in the city, of whom fix hundred wore the 
habit of the order, all of them men of undaunted court 
and reſolution, and commanded by their Grand Maier i 


ne Cap! 
e Turk 
their 
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Villiers, a Frenchman, whoſe behaviour during the ſiege 

-zined him great reputation. The Turkiſh fleet tranſported 

n army of two hundred thouſand men, who received con- 

inual reinforcements and ſupplies of proviſions from the 

cighbouring Continent of Natolia. In ſhort, the ſiege was 

arried on with the greateſt vigour and fury, and the place 
lefended by the beſieged with all imaginable bravery, till 
deing reduced to the utmoſt extremity, the valiant knights 
Pere obliged to ſurrender the city and quit the iſland, which 
jas ever ſince remained under the Ottoman dominion. 

Our veſſel ſailed from Rhodes on the 6th of February 
n the morning, with a freſh gale at Weſt, whereby we ran 
bout ten miles an hour for the greateſt part of the day; 
ut the wind ſlackened in the evening, and before midnight 
re were quite becalmed. We had a continual rain till 
zoning, and ſome thunder; but about nine in the forenoon 
zentle gale ſprung up again, and we had pleaſant ſailing 
Il that and the following day. On the gth it blew very 
ard, but more rain falling towards the evening, the wind 
bated. We did not make much way that night, but the 
ext day we ran at leaſt twenty-five leagues, and made the 
land of Cyprus a little before ſun-ſet. The 11th in the 
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till tht 


ns, bu orning we found ourſelves off Cape de Gate, the moſt 
e Tub outhern point of the iſland; which having doubled, and 
St. du ed by the point of Lymiſſo, and afterwards Cape Grega, 
1, mak e arrived the ſame evening in the harbour of Famaguſta, | 
ere the The iſland of Cyprus is ſituated in the moſt Eaſterly 


art of the Mediterranean, ſixty miles South of the coaſt of 
ramania, and thirty Weſt of Syria; and is ſuppoſed to 
we taken its name from the great number of Cypreſs trees 
at grow in the country. It ſtretches from the South- 


| of gy 


ids, call 
its out d 


ceſNors elt to the North-Eaſt, being about a hundred and fifty 
a nume les in length, and ſeventy in breadth in the wideſt part. 
thoula e capital of the iſland is Nicoſia, at preſent the ſeat of 


e Turkiſh beglerbeg or viceroy, and formerly the reſidence 
their kings. It ſtands near the middle of the country, 
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and is about three miles in circumference, but mach falle 


Tempora pepulch fertur vinixifſe corond, 
Sic trifles affatus amicos: 

Quo nos cumgue feret melior fortuna parente, 
ee 0 ſocii.comiteſque. . 
Nil deſperandum Teucro duce, et auſpice Teucro: 
Certus enim prom ifit Apollo, 

Ambiguam tellure novd Salamina futuram., Lib I, Od. 7. 


When Teucer fled, diſt reſs'd by angry fate, 
His country, arfd his father's hate, 

With popular crowns he grac'd his drunken head, 
And thus to drooping friends he ſaid: 

Whatever.chance, the kinder parent, ſends, 
We'll gladly bear, my noble friends: 

Adicu fond care, deſpairing ſears be gone, 
Whulit Teucer guides and leads you on; 

Unerring Phe:bus ſays our hands ſhall raiſe 
A city in another place, 

Another Salamis CREECH>» 


nc 
to decay, as the people of Famaguſta informed us. wi 
The town of Famaguſta, ſuppoſed to be the ancien of 
Salamis, which was ſaid to be built by Teucer when h. thi 
niſhed by his father“, ſtands on the Eaſtern part of th pat 
iſland, almoſt over againſt 'Tripoli in Syria. It is a placed of 
conſiderable ſtrength, and has a pretty good harbour, H jo: 
the entrance is ſomewhat dangerous for veſſels of ly tre; 
burthen. It is inhabited by Turks, Greeks, Jews, Armen; of 
ans, and ſome few Latins; but the Greeks are moſt nume 1-1 
ous, as they are all over the iſland. While Cyprus vi wh: 
under the dominion of the Chriſtians, it was well peoplv chr 
having no leſs than eight hundred or a thouſand villages i prei 
it, beſides ſeveral handſome cities; but ſince it has unha 1 
pily fallen under the Turkiſh yoke, they have ſpread ni Seri 
and deſolation over the country, and it is now ſo thin or 1 
inhabited, that half the lands lie uncultivated; and tA the 
| 5 Larn 
* When Teucer and his brother Ajax went to the ſiege of Troy, the SE 
father Telamon, it ſeems, gave them a ſtrict charge, that neither of th 
ſhould return home without the other. Ajax, however, having killed lm Lym 
ſelf for anger, becauſe the Grecians had adjudged Ulyſſes to have then 4; 
mour of Achilles, 'Feucer ventured to return to his native country with and 1 
him; but was expclled by his father, and is ſaid to have ſettled in Cyn TI 
and built Salamis, which was the name of the city and iſiand in the Sari 
gulf, whereof Telamon was ſovereign. Horace, in one of his ods | and 1 
taken notice of this baniſhment of Teucer: rivers 
Teucer Salemina patremque 
Cum fugeret, tamen ud Lyæo f ally 
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noble buildings, which the Venetians erected when they 
were maſters of it, are moſt of them demoliſhed. Many 
of the fineſt churches were taken from the Chriſtians when 
the Turks conquered the iſland, and turned into moſques; 
particularly the cathedral church of St. Sophia in the city 
of Nicoſia. In a word, as far as I can learn, the people are 
loaded with taxes, and in other reſpects are rigorouſly 


treated by their Mahometan maſters, which occaſions many 


of them to apoſtatize, and embrace the Turkiſh faith, at 
leaſt in appearance; eſpecially the wicked and profligate, 
who are generally obſerved to ſhake off the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, when it is attended with reproach and op- 
preſſion. | 1 8 
The other chief towns and ports of Cyprus are Baſſo, 


Serines, Larneca, and Lymiſſo. Baffo, the ancient Paphos 


or Paphus, famous for its temple of Venus *, ſtands on 


the Weſtern coaſt of the iſland, and Serines on the North. 


Larneca, or Selines, ſtands on the South fide of the iſland, 
not far from Cape de Gate, and has a tolerable harbour. 


Lymiſſo, formerly Amathus +, is ſituate on the South-Eaſt, 


and is now eſteemed the beit port in Cyprus. 

The air of this country is for the moſt part hot and dry, 
and not very healthy; and there are but few ſprings and 
rivers in the land; ſo that if the rains do not fall plenti- 
fully at the uſual ſeaſons, the inhabitants are very much 


| ? 
From hence Horace (Lib. I. Od. 0.) calls Venus the queen of Paphos; 
and Virgil makes her retire thither when ſhe leaves ZEneas and Achates 
Ipſu Paphum ſublimis abit, ſedeſgue reviſit 
Leta ſuas; ubi templum illi, centumque Subeo 
Thure calent are, ſertiſque recentibus halant. En. I. 419. 
| The goddeſs flies ſublime 
To viſit Paphos, and her native clime; 
Where garlands ever green, and ever fair, 
With vows are offer'd, and with ſolemn pray'r; 
A hundred altars in her templc ſmoke, | 
A thouſand bleeding hearts her pow'r invoke. DRY DEN. 


This city is mentioned by Virgil, En. X. 51. and had ſeveral mines in 
* neighbourhood according to Ovid, Met. X. 220. It was ſacred to Venus, 
who is thence called Amathuſià by Facitus, and Pliny gives th't nung to 

he whole ifland. The city is ſaid to have taken its name from the hot-baths 
Near it, the ſtream gr vapour of which i called Amathus in the Syrian 
zallguage. ö 5 i 
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diſtreſſed for want of water. This is ſaid to have been tl. 


rather chain of mountains, in Cyprus, i is called Olympus 
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caſe in the time of Conſtantine the Great, when the rain 
failing them for near thirty years together, the iſland waz 
almoſt diſpeopled, the natives being obliged to remove 
to other countries. The moſt remarkable mountain, vr 


a name common to ſeveral others, one in Natolia, another 
in Theſſaly, and another in Arcadia. It is about ſifty mile 


in circumference, great part of it covered with woods; ani 6d 
at the foot of it are fine vineyards, which afford excellent 2255 
wine, and the inhabitants have not only enough for thei on 
own uſe, but export ſome of it to their neighbours. Ie 
xfland alſo produces a ſufficient quantity of corn, thou (WW 
much of it lies uncultivated, as I have obſerved already nba 
and if their harveſt fails them for want of rain, they ca iſ 
eaſily be ſupplied from the Continent. The cattle they har iſ e 
is enough for their own conſumption; many parts of =: WI" oft] 
country abound with wild fowl and ſeveral ſorts of gam E Pe 
and they have plenty of fiſh upon the ſea-coaſts. Ast ya 
the trade of the iſland, it is pretty conſiderable, chieſly cx | : 
Tied on by Jews and Armenians; and ſeveral Europen 7 

5 conſuls and factors reſide in the country. Their che 0 
| commodities, beſides wine, are oil, cotton, wool, ſalt, font Hens 
ſilk, and ſome turpentine. hae | 
There are ſeveral ſorts of earth found in Cyprus, thu 3 

onia 

are fit for the painter's uſe, eſpecially red, black, and yeilos RT 
and it is likewiſe ſaid to produce the Lapis Aſbetos, or l Ko 
mianthus, of which the Ancients made a kind of thread th 4 
would remain unconſumed in the moſt intenſe fire; a Was 
we have had ſome modern experiments of that nau . | 
which have ſufhciently proved that the thing 1 is not a ſich 6 * 
One inconvenience, which this iſland is ſubject to, | the P 
which I had like to have omitted, is the ſwarms of locil Ink 
that viſit it in the hot ſeaſon, appearing like clouds, 1 
darkening the very ſky, and would devour all the fruits . Kip 
the earth, if they were not driven to ſea by a North vi a 
that uſually blows about the time of their coming. 0 iy, 


* 
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Not only garticular towns here, but the whole iſland 
was anciently conſecrated to Venus, who thence was called 
Venus Cypria and Dea Cypri, and is repreſented by the 
poets as taking a peculiar pleaſure in viſiting this country. 
pe people, like the goddeſs they adored, are charged with 


being looſe and laſcivious, and their women are ſaid to have 
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;ons? But as to the manners of the Cyprians at preſent, my 
ort ſtay amongſt them gave me ſo little knowledge of the 


pon their vices or virtues. And with reſpect to the ancient 
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jons from the general cenſure, for the country has pro- 


kooltle Barnabas was alſo a native of this iſland *, who with 
zt. Paul firſt planted Chriſtianity amongſt them 4; on which 
ccount their archbiſhop was made independent of the ſce 
H Antioch, to which all the reſt of the Eaſtern biſhops 
ere formerly ſubject. | 

According to Joſephus, the iſland of Cyprus was firſt 


hiti, took its name; but in the Apocrypha we find Mace- 
onia denoted by the land of Chettim, Alexander being 
entioned as coming from thence ; and Perſeus, king of 
lacedonia, is called king of the Citims . But, to leave 
eſe eritical enquiries, it is certain that Cyprus, like moſt 
ner countries, was anciently governed by ſeveral petty 
rereigns or heads of families, who were firſt brought 
to ſubjection by Amaſis king of Egypt, and afterwards 
the Phoenicians; at leaſt each of theſe nations had their 
ponies in the iſland, who maintained a ſuperiority over 
© natives. When Cyrus, the Perſian monarch, invaded 
is country, he found it under the dominion of nine ſeve- 
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deen particularly free of their favours to foreigners: and 
rhat indeed could be expected from a generation who 
ade it an act of religion to indulge and gratify their paſ- 
people, that I ſhall not pretend to paſs a judgment either 


nhabitants of Cyprus, we muſt by all means make excep- 


Iuced ſome conſiderable philoſophers and poets, and the 


opled by Kittim and his deſcendants, the poſterity of 
aran, from whom he ſuppoſes the ancient Citium, now 
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voured to render themſelves independant. Ochus ſent 


| fron his kingdom of Salamis by his uncle Protagoras, and 


however, did not laſt long; for Ochus, having his mind 


his reign, the Perſian monarch thought fit to leave Prot 


| ſeized, and put to death in that iſland. 
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ral.princes, whom he permitted, aſter his conqueſt, to retain 
their title and authority, but obliged them to pay him an 
annual tribute, In the reign of Ochus, the Cyprlans, en. 
couraged by the good ſucceſs of the Phcenicians in their 
revolt againſt Perſia, followed their example, and endes. 


orders to Idriæus, king of Caria, to make war againſt them; 
who ſoon after fitted out a fleet, and ſent eight thouſand 
Grecians along with it, under the command of Phocion the 
Athenian and Evagoras, which latter had been expelled 


therefore gladly embraced this opportunity, as it ſeemed to 
be, of re-aſcending the throne. This war with Cyprus, 


wholly bent on the reduction of Egypt, was content to 
come to an accomodation with the nine Cyprian kings 
who ſubmitted to him again upon having their grievance 
removed, and were continued in the government of their 
reſpective territories. The greateſt difficulty was to ſatish 
Evagoras, who demanded to be re-inſtated in the kingdom 
of Salamis; but it being evidently proved before Ochuz 
that he had committed the moſt flagrant oppreſſions during 


goras in poſſeſſion of the throne, and to give Evagoras ſom: 
remote government in his empire; wherein having repeated 
the ſame crimes he had been guilty of at Salamis, he ws 
alſo expelled from thence, and fled into Cyprus, but ws 


Not long after this, Alexander the Great made a conquel 
of Cyprus; but, aſter the death of that prince, we find 
ſometimes governed by the kings of Egypt, and ſometime 
by thoſe of Syria, till he was at laſt ſeized upon by the Ro 
mans; an action very much to the diſhonour of that peop! 
as will appear by a brief account of the whole affair. Ct 
dius, whom the Romans had fent with a ſmall fleet agai 
the pirates who infeſted the coaſt of Cilicia, happened! 
be defeated and taken prifoner; whereupon he rcquek! 
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: Prolemy king of Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy Auletes who 
When reigned in Egypt, to furniſh him with a ſum of money 
Wo procure his liberty. That prince, who was extremely 


tain 
1 A 
en- 


heir ovetous, ſent him only two talents; which the pirates 
dez. rcfuſed to take, chuſing to releaſe Clodius out of mere 
{ent generoſity, rather than accept of ſo ſmall a ranſom. Clo- 


ius Was highly incenſed againſt Ptolemy, and meditated 
revenge on him as ſoon as poſſible. He had found means 
Ito get himſelf elected tribune of the people, an office that 
gwe him conſiderable power and influence, which he took 
are to employ for the deſtruction of his enemy. He 
pretended that Ptolemy had no right to the kingdom of 
Cyprus, which had been left to the Roman people by the 
vill of Alexander, who died at Tyre, and who was the 
bmgggdiate predeceſſor of Ptolemy Auletes. In conſequence 
s ſuggeſtion, it was determined that the kingdom of 
I ON and that of Cyprus which depended upon it, apper- 
ained to the Romans in virtue of that donation; and 
lodius obtained an order of the people to ſeize the king- 
lom of Cyprus, to depoſe Ptolemy, and to confiſcate all his 
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Ochus effects. To put this unjuſt order into execution, he had 
 Curins le credit and addreſs to get one of the juſteſt of all the 
- Prot» Romans elected, namely, Porcius Cato, who was accord- 


e fon; rely diſpatched to Cyprus. 

repeatel On his arrival at Rhodes he ſent a meſſage to Ptolemy, 
| he wiÞdviling him to retire peaceably from his kingdom, and 
but wal romiſing, in caſe he complied, to procure him the high- 
prieſthood of the temple of Venus at Paphos, the revenues 
hereof were ſufficient for an honourable ſubſiſtence. 
hough Ptolemy was not in a condition to defend himſelf 
zgamſt the power of the Romans, he could not bear the 


conquel 
e find 
ometime 


che o boughts of reſigning his crown for an inferior ſtation, and 
at peopekerefore rejected the propoſal. Determined to end his 
ur. Cue and reign together, he embarked and put to ſea with 
ct again! his treaſures, intending to have holes bored in the bot- 
ppened em of the veſſel, that it might ſink with him and his riches: 


roquehi'vt when he came to put his purpoſe in execution, though 
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he ſtill perſiſted in the reſolution of dying himſelf, he had 
not the courage to involve his well-beloved treaſures in the 
ſame deſtruction; thereby plainly ſhewing, that he valued 
them more than his own perſon, and was a mean flaye tg 
his gold, at the ſame time he enjoyed the title of king of 
Cyprus. In a word, he returned to ſhore, replaced his 
riches in his magazines, and afterwards poiſoned himſel, 
leaving the whole booty to his enemies. The following 
year Cato carried theſe ſpoils to Rome; which were of 


ſuch value, that in the greateſt triumphs the like had ſcarce 


ever been brought into the public treaſury; the ſum 2. 
mounting, according to Plutarch, to almoſt ſeven thouſand 


| talents; which we may gueſs to be about one million and 


a half ſterling, the value of the talent among the Ancients 
being ſo very different in different countries, that we are 
liable to much uncertainty in reducing it to the Eli 


ſtandard. Cato cauſed all Ptolemy's precious effects and 


moveables to be ſold publicly, reſerving nothing to himſelf 
but a picture of Zeno“, the founder of the ſect of philoſo- 


phers called Stoics, whoſe ſentiments he followed. 


This tranſaction, as I before obſerved, reflects great 
diſhonour on the Roman people, and ſhews them not ſuck 
as they were in the happy ages of their republic, diſtin. 
guiſhed by their contempt of riches and eſteem for poverty; 
but as they were degenerated and debaſed, after gold ani 
ſilver, brought into Rome by her victorious generals, had 
in a manner triumphed over that conquering city by their 


This F niloſopher was a native of Citiur in Cyprus, inhabited by a 


colony of Phoznictans; whence he is ſt poſed to have borrowed many at bs 


Degmata mom the Phoenician philoiop hy „which many learned men matte 


tain was itfelf borrowed from the Jowith; though it muſt be allowed, ther 
appear as many things in the Stoic philoſophy borrowed from Plato's nd 
Zocrate' 8 ſchool, 28 from that cf Xlofcs. Z.cno, making 1 trad: ng voyage 
from Citium to Athens, was ih ipwrecked not far from that port, whereups: 
be ſertled there and taught philoſophy, He became exceedingly revere: cel 
at Athens ſor the probity and ſeverity of his life and manners, inlomuch that 

the Athenians decreed him a golden crown in his life-time, and co nſecrate 

an altar to him after his death. The great and fundamental principle of! 

morality was, That we r e to live conformahly to nature, and that te 
fovertign good of man coniiits in virtue. It is ſaid that Zeno han ged f: . 


elf; and moſt of his diſciples, if not all of them, thought ſe!f-murd-r allow. 


ible. His chief followers among the Ron. us were Cato, Varro, 50% 
aud the etuperor XIarcus Antoninus. 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. itg 
" pernicious influence. But what is particularly ſurpriſing 
9 ie that Cato, one of the moſt upright men of thoſe times, 
Ke ſhould have any hand in ſo notorious as injuſtice, as that 
8 of depriving a prince of his dominions, from no other 
Py motive, as appears, than to gratify an unreaſonable reſent- 
ye ment, and to ſweep away the wealth and treaſures of the 
el country. a | 8 
is On this occaſion Cicero expreſſes a juſt indignation, 
boy obſerving that the Roman people, inſtead of making it their 
ma glory, as formerly, to replace conquered princes upon their 
TY thrones, now give orders for a king, if not an ally, at leaſt 
_ a conſtant friend to the republic, who had never done them 
: _ any injury, whom they had never had any reaſon to ſuſpect 
"ey Or complain of, to be plundered on a ſudden without any 
© 7: Mormality, ſtripped of the dominions left him by his anceſtors, 
in and his effects ſold by auction almoſt before his eyes. A 
, and Kine leſſon this for others princes, continues Cicero; from 
_ this fatal example they learn, how precarious their ſituation 
1lolo- 


bs, ſince, amongſt the Romans, there needs only the in- 
trigues and intereſt of a ſingle tribune, for depriving them 
of their thrones, and plundering them of all their riches *. 
Put to make an end of our account of Cyprus. | 

After the Romans, the iſland was ſubjeCt to the Greek 
mperors, in whoſe time it was taken and ravaged by the 
aracens, but returned to the obedience of its former 
alters. About the year 1190, Richard the Firſt, king of 
England, put in here for freſh water in his voyage to the 
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* Ciccro's own language is ſo beautiful, that the paſſage is well worth 
tranſcribing, “ Ptolemæus rex, ſi nondum tocius ac non hottis, pacatus, 
' quietus, fretus, imperio populi Romani, regno paterno atque avito regali 
 6t10 perfruebatur. De hoc nihil cogitante, nikil ſufpicante eſtrogatum, ut 
ſedens cum purpura et ſceptro et illis infignibus regiis, præconi publics 


. Tegna reddere conſuevit, rex amicus, nulla injuria commemoratà, aullis 

repetatts rebus, cum bonis omnibus publicaretur.—Cyprius miſer, qui 
lemper ſocius, ſemper amicus fait; de quo nulla unquam ſuſpicio durior 
ut ad ſenatum, aut ad ifuperatores noſtros alata ett; vivus (ut aiunt) ct 
ct videns, cum victu et veſtitu ſuo, publicatus. En cur cæteri regs 
ltabilem eſſe ſuam fortunam arbitrentur, cum hoc illius funcſti anni perdite 
exemplo videant, per tribunum aliquem ſe fortunis Pollari (rote, ei rague 
mi nudari.“ Cic, Orat. pro Sertio, : ; 
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lubjiceretur; et imperante populo Romano, qui etiam victis bello regibhus 
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Holy Land, and not meeting with a hoſpitable reception 
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turned his army againſt the iſland, ſubdued it, and tral. 
ferred his right of conqueſt to Guy de Luſignan, the tituly 
king of Jeruſalem, whoſe family continued poſſeſſed of j 
till the year 1423; at which time the ſultan of Egypt in. 
vaded the country, and took John the king priſoner, The 
prince, however, paying a great ſum of money for hiz 
ranſom, was ſet at liberty, and permitted to enjoy hi 
kingdom, on condition of being ſubject to an annual tribut 
of forty thouſand crowns. About the year 1473, one d 
theſe tributary kings leſt the iſland by will to the Venetian; 
who held it near a hundred years under the ſame tribute; 
when Selim, the 'Turkiſh emperor, as ſovereign of Egypt, 
laid claim to Cyprus, and actually ſent his Grand Viziz 
Muſtapha to make himſelf maſter of it, who laid ſiege v 
Famaguſta in the year 1570, and obliged the governor t 
ſurrender upon honourable conditions. The teachera 
Turk, however, having taken poſſeſſion of the place, barbs 
rouſly maſſacred the principal inhabitants in cold blood, at 
cauſed the governor, who had valiantly defended the ci 
to the laſt extremity, to be fleaed alive, and hung up at tie 
yard-arm of his ſhip, in order to ſtrike a terror through it 
reſt of the country. Having afterwards reduced the ci 
of Nicoſia, all the other towns in the iſland furrendcreds 
diſcretion; and the chief of the natives being cut of, tit 
Vizier thought fit to ſpare the peaſants and artificers, giv! 
them the liberty of following their occupations and ext! 
ciſing their religion, on condition of paying ſuch a tri 
as ſhould be impoſed on them by the Grand Sigmor: al 
ſrom this time the Turks have remained maſters of Cypru 
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When the Grand Vizier had made this barbarous conqueſt, it is rept: 
that he ſeat a certain Cyprian lady as a preſent to his maſtcr, with two oy 
thips laden with the plunder of the iſland; but that the lady. to are 5 
embraces of the ſultan, found means to blow up one of the ſhips, and tie. 
deſtroyed herſelf and all the people in both the veſſels; which i- ppl 
by mavy writers as a very heroic action: but, ſays a modern JLiltorian,” 
the mariners and paſſengers periſhed, it muſt be very difficult to know" 
the accident happened; and were the ſtory true, the lady ſeems to have" 

her virginity a little too high, to think that the deſtruction oi ſuing ve: 
el fouls was not equivaleut to che loſs of it. 
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On the 17th of February we failed from Famaguſta 
with the wind at North-Weſt, and the next day landed 
ſafe at Tripoli of Syria, taking up our lodgings at a mer- 
| chant's houſe, to whom we had a recommendation from our 
friends at Smyrna. This city is the ſeat of a "Turkiſh 
beglerbeg who commands the province, and, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, is at preſent the capital of that country which was 
anciently called Phcenice or Pheenicia, but is uſually com- 
prehended under the general name of Syria. The greateſt 
part of the town 1s fituated between two hills, on one of 
which, towards the Eaft, ſtands a caſtle, that commands 
the place, but is now in a ruinous condition, ſerving rather 
for a priſon than a garriſon. The other hill, which lies 
Weſtward from the ſea and the town, js ſaid to owe its 
riſe, as it certainly does its increaſe, to the ſand blown to 
it from the ſhore, which, according to a prediction they 
| have amongſt them, 1s one day or other to bury the whole 
city. Tripoli ſtands about a mile from the ſea, having but 
a1 indifferent port, or rather an open road, which, however, 
is a little covered from the wind and the fury of the waves 
by two ſmall iflands a league and a half diſtant from the 
coalt; and, for its ſecurity from pirates, there are ſeveral 
ſquare towers built along the ſhore at convenient diſtances. 
The town is prettily built, and has a rivulet running 
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through it, that comes from mount Libanus, and waters 
the neighbouring gardens, which are full of orange and 
white mulberry-trees. Theſe afford food for their ſilk- 
worms, and the trade of the place ſeerns chiefly to conſiſt 
in its ſilk manufactures. Tripoli is ſaid to have derived its 
origin from the joint contribution of the three cities, Sidon, 
Tyre, and Aradus; and accordingly was at firſt three diſ- 


ie is repo tnc towns, at a ſmall diſtance from each other, inhabited 
v Fen two bat 


71107; ql 


; Cypru 


to av6ies 
* and ten common wall or incloſure: and this ſeems to be confirmed 
1134 P ans 
fle by ſeveral heaps of ruins and pillars of granite, that are to 
to e. be ſeen in the fields near the ſhore, which are unqueſtion- 
s to has 


ſome hüt ab'y the remains of ſome conſiderable buildings. 
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by three different draughts or colonies, but all within one 
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Having conſiderably more time upon our hands thin 
was neceſſary to get to Sidon before the departure of the 


French conſul, we choſe to ſpend a week or two in making 
ſome excurſions into the country not far from Tripoli. We Ry 
made a ſmall preſent to the baſhaw of Tripoli, and paid 8 
him a viſit, who received us with great civility; for a gueſt mn 
"Rs | | of 
is generally welcome to a Turk, when ſuch a forerunner iI 
goes to beſpeak his admiſſion. After he had entertained : 

us handſomely with ſherbet, coffee, tobacco, and perfumes, 1 


underſtanding our intention of viewing the country, le 
ordered a guard to attend us, and to take all poſſible care i pi 
to prevent our being inſulted or interrupted. 

Though the feaſon of the year was not quite proper for 
viſiting mount Libanus, great part of it being covered with 
ſnow, yet, deſpairing of another opportunity, we reſolved 
to attempt at leaſt to ſee the famous cedars which travellers 
ſpeak of with admiration, and to which ſuch frequent al. 
luſions are made in the holy Scriptures. Having provided 
all things neceſſary for a longer journey than we deſigned 
to take, as not knowing what inducements we might hare 
to proceed farther, we ſet out on the 20th in the morning, 
and after travelling three hours and a half acroſs the plain 
of Tripoli, we came to the foot of mount Libanus ot 
Lebanon. Trom thence we continually aſcended with great 
fatigue, and in five hours more arrived at a ſmall villag: 
called Eden, where we thought it moſt adviſable to ſta 
that night for fear of worſe accommodation. In th: 
morning we proceeded over ſnow which was hard frozen, 
and in leſs than three hours arrived at the cedars, not fat 
from the higheſt part of Libanus. Several of theſe tres 
are remarkable for their age and prodigious bulk, but there 
are many young ones of a ſmaller ſize. Of the old ones 
which are very large, there are only ſixteen; one whered! 
we meaſured, and found it near thirteen yards in circum 
ference, and its branches ſpreading every way round it for 
about forty paces. Five or fix yards from the ground tit I op 
trunk divides itſelf into five limbs, each of them as big ue 
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a great tree; but there are but few of the cedars of theſe 
vaſt dimentions. How remarkable the cedars of Lebanon 
| were in ancient times, may be judged from the frequent 
mention made of them in the Old "Teſtament; and the few 
of them that are left are held in great veneration * by the 
inhabitants of theſe parts. | | 
After we had ſtaid at this place about half an hour, 
which was as long as the rigour of the cold would 
permit, we made all the haſte we could to Canobine, a 
| convent of Maronites, and the ſeat of their patriarch, where 
we met with a very kind reception. The ſituation of this 
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r * monaſtery 1s not only delightful, but admirably adapted for 
0 a devout retirement; for in the ſide of Libanus there is a 
olved rery deep aperture running up into the mountain eighteen 
n or twenty miles, which on both ſides is high and ſteep, but 
1 . coathed with trees and herbage from top to bottem, and 
mided every where watered with little ſprings and rivulets, which 
1. fall down the rocks, and from delightful caſcades. Theſe 


ſtreams, uniting at the bottom, make a full and rapid torrent, 
which adds to the pleaſure of the place by its agreeable 
murmurs. Canobine is ſituated on the North ſide of this 
haſm, about half way up the mountain; and is but a mean 
ſtructure, ſtanding at the mouth of a cave, having a few 
voms only which front outwards and enjoy the light of 
le ſun, the reſt being a ſubterraneous apartment. It has 
uo a church ſuitable to its own appearance, one fide 
Fhereof ſtands towards the light and the other towards the 
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ot fat ; | x 
- _ otto. The emperor Theodoſius the Great was the founder 
1 | this monaſtery, which has been ſeveral _ rebuiltz 
d ones, 1 ; : 

hered The Memoirs of the Miſtonaries in the Levant inform us, that upon 
w gn. ot the transfiguration the patriarch of the Maronitcs (Chriſtians 
circunt pong mount Libanus) repair to theſe cedars, attended by a number of 

1 it for: bs, prieſts, and monks, and followed by five or fix thouſand of their 
na it up from all parts; and that under theſe trees they celebrate that feſtival, 
ound the "Em they miſcal the Fealt of Cedars. We are alſo told, that the patriarch 

BE ors pontifically on this ſolemn occaſion; that they are particularly mind- 

as pig! vt the Bleiſed Virgin on this day, becauſe the ſcripture compares her to 


e » = . . 
LY of Lebanon; and that the ſame holy father threatens with his 
e cenlures thaſe who preſume to hurt or diminiſh the cedars that ax e. 
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but the 4 looks very ancient, and is faid. to be the Mit 
ſame that was firſt erected. $ - | LL 
The valley of Canobine, one of the moſt pleaſing receſſes ur 
that can be imagined, has been formerly much frequented png! 
by perſons devoted to a religious life; for we ſtill ſee here oni 
abundance of cells, hermitages, and monaſteries: nay, there th 
is ſcarce any little rocky prominence on the ſide of the de 
mountain, which has not ſome ſmall ſtructure upon it, aro 
ſerving anciently for the reception of monks and hermits, Marci 
but moſt of them now deſtitute of thoſe pious inhabitants. cir 
We ſtaid all night at this convent, and had an opportu- int, 
nity of converſing ſome hours with the patriarch, a venerable ite | 
old man, whoſe learning and affable behaviour, as well 28 d tl 
i his grey hairs, commanded reſpect and eſteem. We aiked {on 
M him ſeveral queſtions relating to mount Libanus, particu Nretic 
5 larly the ſnow, which we were told continues all the year lin 
Þ round; but this he informed us was not true, except it was is M 
th 'þ : meant of ſuch ſnow as lay 1 in clefts and cavities which the Ney bu 
. 9 1 | ſun never ſhone upon; for as to the reſt, it generally begins Mere th 
"i 11 to melt in April, the mountain is quite clear by the end of re nc 


11 July, and the ſows ſeldom fail again till the month of Het for 
138 December. Thus Libanus is of ſervice to the adjacent MW:ronit 
11 country, preſerving, by its exceeding height, abundance of I ſha! 
114 ſnow, which thawing in the heat of ſummer affords ſupplis iſ giv 
of water to the rivers and ſprings in the vallies below. lent ſ 
The inhabitants of this range of mountains called Liban WF) 2gre 
are chiefly Maronites, a ſect of Chriſtians, concerning the they 
crigin and founder whereof the learned are divided. Ti rc of 
Maronites themſelves derive their name from one Maron, Bi te po 
who lived in the beginning of the fifth century, and whol: Mo are 
life is written by Theodoretz and the Jeſuit Sacchini is ir pat 
the ſame opinion, believing that they never ſeparated iron obter 
the catholic church, and that what has given occaſion Hd to | 
| their being judged in a ſchiſm 1g tale union with ths ing!) 
1 church of Rome towards the end of the twelſth centurh 
[1 which ſome take for a return to the catholic faith. Tui 
1 union was effected by Aimeri, third Latin patriarch d 
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W tioch; ſince which time the Maronites have uſed the 
itre, ring, croſier, and other Epiſcopalia of the Latin 
urch, but their ſervice is ſtill performed in the Chaldee 
nguagez their patriarch alſo is obliged to have a bull of 
pnfirmation from the pope, but continues to be elected 
the clergy and people, according to the ancient cuſtom. 


the Several learned men, as Morin and cardinal Bona, take 
it, aronite for the name of an heretical ſe, like Neſtorian; 
Its, [arcionite, and others of that nature; ſo that according to 
nts, cir account, Maron, whom the Maronites eſteem as a 
\rtu- int, was in reality a heretic. But Fauſtus Nairen, a Mar- 
rable te ſettled at Rome, has publiſhed an apology for Maron 
11 25 d the reſt of his nation, wherein he maintains, that the 
aiked ron from whom they have taken their name was no 
ticu - Neretic, but the Maron mentioned by Chryſoſtom, Theodoret, 
yer ein the Menologium of the Greeks; that the diſciples of 
t was is Maron ſpread themſelves throughout all Syria; that 
ch the Ney built ſeveral monaſteries, and, among others, one that 
begins re the name of their leader; that all the Syrians, who 
end of Here not tainted with hereſy, took refuge among them; and 
ith of Het for this reaſon the heretics of thoſe times called them 
jacent aronites. | | | 
nce of fhall not pretend to determine this controverſy, but 
upplic WW! give the reader ſome few particulars relating to the 
I lent ſtate of theſe Eaſtern Chriſtians. As to their faith, 
.1banus agree in the main with the reſt of the Eaſtern church; 
ing the t they have of late embraced feveral doctrines of the 
. The ch of Rome, which have been propagated among them 
Maron, tne popiſh miſſionaries, and ſtill continue to be by thoſe 
1 whoſe Wo are educated in the Maronite coliege in that city. 
ini is Heir patriarch and biſhops are choſen out of the monks, 
ed fron ovicrve: a perpetual celibacy; but their prieſts are al- 
aſion ed to marry before ordination. The prieſts do not ſay 
vith the üngly, but all ſay it together, ſtanding round the altar. 
centurſii te cuchariſt they make uſe of unleavened bread; and 
. TiWlity have hitherto partaken in both kinds, but the prac- 


arch We © communicating in one is gaining ground amongſt 
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them by little and little. Lent is the faſt they obſerve wig 

the greateſt ftrictneſs, during which time they eat nothing 
unleſs it be two or three hours before the riſing of the ſu, 
On Wedneſdays and Fridays throughout the year they 
abſtain from fleſh, eggs, and milk; and they faſt tweny 
days before Chriſtmas, and fifteen before the feaſts of $; 
Peter, St. Paul, and the aſſumption of the virgin. Ther 
bithops confer orders at all feſtivals, and ſometimes all th 
feveral orders upon one perſon in a few hours time; au 
_ obſerve particular ceremonies in ordaining their arch-priel, 
Some of their biſhops are no more than abbots, have m 
cure of ſouls, and are only diſtinguiſhed from other monk 
by a mitre and crofs during the celebration of divine ſervice 
In matters of penance and abſolution the authority of al 
their prieſts is equal, there being no particular caſes reſerve) 
for the cognizance of the biſhops or patriarch. 

The monks among the Maronites are all of one ordz, 
ſuppoſed to have been originally that of St. Anthony, an 
ſeem to be the remains of the ancient hermits that were f. 
numerous in Syria and Paleſtine. They make no vows d 
poverty, chaſtity, and obedience, but receive admonition 
upon thoſe ſubjects when they are admitted into the moni 
tery. They are allowed to walk about where they plzak, 
and are frequently abſent from the convent ſeveral day 
together; but their behaviour is ſuch that they very ſeldon 


To 
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. | orion 
tranſzreſs the rules of their profeſſion. They wear a pat 


ment of coarſe cloth, and a black hood on their heads; an — 
many of them live like hermits, in caves and grottos, chi iba 
ning the molt obſcure receſſæs of the mountain, and farthel 8 da 
removed from the commerce of the world. They icidon * " 
drink wine, and eat very little fleſh, living chiefly up E 
bread, honey, milk, fruit, and vegetables. But I woul uh; 
not be underſtood as if all of them led a life of idlench Ty: 
tor a certain number belonging to each monaſtery are el 2 
pioyed in cultivating their lands, pruning their vine parc 2 


and other labours of huſbandry; which they are obliged 
do, not only for their OWN ſuſtenance, but to enable ark 


o pay the taxes impoſed upon them by the Turks, and to 
atisfy the unreaſonable exactions of thoſe inſolent and 
ovetous maſters. In ſhort, they ſeem to have made choice 
poverty and abſtemiouſneſs, that others may enjoy the 
ruits of their labour; for they are extremely hoſpitable, as 
e particularly experienced in the monaſtery of Canobine, 
here they kindly entertain all ſtrangers, not excepting 
en the Turks themſelves. 

To this account of their eccleſiaſtics and religions, it may 
ot be amiſs to add a word or two concerning the Maronites 
general. ey dwell in little villages and mean houſes 
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wits attered up and down mount Libanus, which is reckoned 
_ ood day's journey in breadth, and four or five in length, 
__ is ſuppoſed to be inhabited by ten or twelve thouſand 
; of l milies. Though there are ſome perſons of wealth and 
fore} ity among them, they affect to ſeem poor, for fear of 

be extortions and oppreſſions of the Turks, who ſometimes 
—_ their tyranny ſo far, as to ſeize upon their eſtates, 
ay, al d make the heirs of the deceaſed purchaſe their inheri- 
were bre with large ſums of money. The habit of the Maro- 
vous es is a veſt and turbant, of ſuch colours as are permitted 
_ en by the Turks, and molt of them go bare-legged. In 
_ ar ſtature, as well as temper, they pretty much reſemble 
/ plete e [taltans; whom, however, they far exceed in their hoſ- 
11 dn ality. Many of chem, that are trained up in the colder 
| {cen ts of the mountain, are active, hardy, and fit for war or 
a dorious employments, their chief exerciſe being to hunt 
1d al deſtroy the wild beaſts that frequent the upper regions 
05 Libanus. Their weapons are bows and arrows, ſcymi- 
fu daggers, and ſome fire-arms. They fit crofs-legged, 
„ elde the manner of the Turks, on mats or carpets f pread upon 
fly "if floor, and thus they take their meals; nor do they uſe 
_ 0; forks, but only ſpoons. When they entertain 
- tiene another, the maſter of the houſe has enough to do to 
7 are en. the glafſes for his gueſts, as is the cuſtom; ſor when any 
e drinks, the example is generally followed by all the 


Dlicedi of the company. The more freely they drink, it ſeems, 
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| | il the more welcome they are; and if a ſtranger comes in, anf 
0 1 does not eat and drink without ceremony, it is reckoned a 
04.010 5b | . | ory 

| | 1 affront, or at leaſt ill manners. When the prieſts Fr 
11 before and after meat, they make uſe of incenſe; as Wm Os 
B'S. * a " 8 , 
l | Nt : likewiſe do to welcome any perſon of quality or dignitary NR int 
Ne | 2 vi 
Hi the church. who comes to pay them a viſit. The Maronits me 


have a great veneration for their prieſts, whoſe prayers ay 
bleſſings they generally requeſt before they undertake , 
journey, or any affair of importance; and if they meet: 
prieſt, they uſually ſalute him by kiſſing his hand, who i 
return makes the ſign of the croſs, and gives them his bene 
dition. They make great lamentations ſor their deceaf 
friends, and dreſs no victuals for ſome time in the afiqd 
family, but are ſupplied by their kindred and acquaintaut 
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and to prevent the devotion of cheir religious aTcmbl 


6 | i | 2s for the Maronite women, they are modeſt in their 1h Ball 
| j i parel and behaviour, covering their faces with a veil v bern 

| | they meet any ſtranger, and avoiding him as much as nor 

4 fible. Their habit is much like that of the Italian hdg tions 
4 fi 1 and ſome of them wear bracelets upon their arms and ly Al 
k 1 aſter the manner of their Turkiſh neighbours. At chirp olis 
vid they have a diviſion to themſelves, fo as not to be ſeen hip 
Lil | the men; and when divine ſervice is over, not a man fi em. 
| 1 1 | from his place, till all the women are gone ont; by wii Iignif 
i |. N | fort of regulations I ſuppoſe the Maronites, as well _—_— fre 
| 1 Eaſtern Chriſtians, intend to guard againſt all im mode unt 

; alley 
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l from being interrupted. 
| After our agreeable entertainment at Canobine, well 
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viſit to thoſe cities. In this refolution we were con6r 
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ns according to the courſe of our intended journey, we {in ut of 
1 never have an opportunity of ſceing Balbeck and Dama tones 
1 14 3 . : * : : . b } . 
1 if we did not embrace the preient, we determined to pi telltg 
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we ſet dut from Canobine on the 22d at ſeven in the morn- 
ing, and aſcending the mountain for two hours, we travel- 
led another hour over deep ſnow hard frozen, till we got 
into a beaten road, by which deſcending for two hours 
more, we entered a ſine valley called Bocat. It takes up 


ronite 
75 about the ſame time to croſs the valley at this place, but it 
dle WM extends ſeveral days journey in length, lying North-Eaſt 


and South-Weſt with little variation. On both ſides of it 
run two ranges of mountains, parallel to each other; the one, 
which we had juſt paſſed over, called Libanus; the other, 
oppolite to it, Anti-Libanus. In an hour and a half, ſteer- 


meet! 
who I 
s bene 
eceaſel 


\ m0. ing directly croſs the valley, we came to a village called 
n Lead; and from thence, in leſs than an hour, we arrived at 
heir h Balbeck, but did not enter the city that night, waiting for a 


\i1 win vdermiſſion from the governor, which we obtained the next 
145 po 


1 tions with the greater freedom and ſecurity. 


The city of Balbeck is ſuppoſed to be the ancient Helio- 
polis, ſo called from an image of the ſun which was wor- 
ſnipped by its Pagan inhabitants; and its preſent name 
ſeems to favour the conjecture, as inclining to the ſame 
ſignificationz for though Baal imports idols in general, it 
is frequently appropriated to the ſun, the chief idol of this 
country. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the Eaſt ſide of the 
alley of Bocat, being encompaſſed with gardens, through 
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ing mountains. The town is of a ſquare form, ſurrounded 


ze, well 

ring, tf 1th a wall of conſiderable ſtrength, which has been built 
de (oo of the ruins of the ancient city, as appears from ſeveral 
ö 


ones inſcribed with ſcraps of Roman names, or ſome un- 
atelitgible letters, ſerving however to denote the great reſort 
df the Romans to this place in flouriſhing times of their 
mpire. Round the wall are towers at equal diftances; but 
be whole incloſure is but ſmall, each fide of the ſquare 
being about a quarter of a mile, and the houſes within it are 
ery mean, ſuch as we uſually meet with in "Turkiſh villages. 


The chief if not the only inducement, that leads ſtrangers 
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to viſit Balbeck at orefent, are the noble remains of a hez 
then temple on the South-Weſt fide of the city, with ſom 
other buildings, all of them exceedingly magnificent; but 
in latter times theſe old ſtructures have been patched and 
pieced, ſome additions made to them, and the whole con 
verted into a caſtle. The additional buildings are in no 
deſpicable taſte, but the modern architecture is eaſily dif 
tinguiſhable from the ancient. | 
As we approach theſe venerable ruins, the firſt thing we 

_ obſerve is a Rotunda, or round pile of building, encompaſſed 
with beautiful pillars of the Corinthian order, which ſup 
port a cornice that runs all round the ſtructure. It is mot 
of marble, and, though round on the outſide, is an oCtago 
within, having eight arches ſupported by eight Corinthia 
columns, each of one fingle piece. At preſent it is open a 
top, but appears to have been covered with a ſhell, and te 
have been much embelliſhed with "the figures of eagle 
The whole is of great elegance and ſtatelineſs, but it is nou 
in a very tottering condition; notwithſtanding which th 
Greeks venture to make uſe of it as a church *, and hay 
barbarouſly ſpoiled the beauty of the inſide by daubing 1 
over with plaiſter. Leaving this, we come to a large, fir 
and lofty pile of building, compoſed of vaſt ſquare ſtones 
which yet has the air of an adjectitious work, and throug 
this we advance into a noble arched walk or portico, 
hundred and fifty paces in length, which leads to the tem 
ple I am now about to deſeribe. | 
This, temple has, almoſt to a miracle, refiſted the injuri 
of time, and eſcaped the fury of ſuperſtition, the body of! 
being as good as entire. It is an oblong ſquare, and in i 
general form and proportion is very much like the churc 
of St. Paul, Convent-Gardenz but for the magniſicence c 
ſtructure and dimenſions, there is ſcarce any compari 
between them, the temple at Balbeck being every way almo 
* « It were well, ſays Mr. Naundrell, if the danger of its falling, whi 
perpetually threatens, would excitc thoſe people to uſe a little more de 
in their pravers, than they gencrally do; the Greeks being ſcemingiy | 


* mo!t undevout and negligent at their divine ſ.rvice, of any ſort of pech 
© in che Chriſtian world,” Journey from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, P. 155 
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16 big again as the other. The length of it, meaſured on 
he outſide, is one hundred and ninety-two feet, and its 
ccadth ninety-ſix: its length within is one hundred and 
Pwenty feet, and its breadth ſixty. n feet of the 
hundred and ninety-two were taken up by the pronaos or 
anti-temple, which is now tumbled down, thc pillars that 
ſupported it being broken. The body of this temple, which 
s now ſtanding, is ſurrounded with a noble portico, ſuſ- 


han ſix feet in diameter, and about fifty in hejght, each of 
hem conſiſting of three ſtones. Theſe pillars ſtand at the 
liameter of nine feet from each other, and as much from 


heir capitals, with a cornice exquiſitely carved. There are 
ourteen of them on each fide of the temple, and eight at 


overing of the portico conſiſts of large ſtones hollowed 
like an arch, extending from the pillars to the wall of the 
emple; and in the centre of each ſtone is the figure of a 
od, a goddeſs, a hero, or ſomething of that nature, but 
oft of them ſo defaced that they cannot eafily be diſtin- 
puſhed. Among the reſt is a Mercury, that has received 
ut little damage, and an eagle flying away with Ganymede* 


* Ganymede, according to the fi tion of the poets, was the ſon of Tros 
ing of Troy, whom Jupiter, in the form of an eagle, ſnatched up as he 
Fas hunting upon Mount Ida, and made him his cup bearer inſtead of Hebe. 
his rape of Canymede is thus prettily related by Ovid: 

Rex Superim Phrygii-quondom Ganymedis amore 

Arfit, et inventum eft aliguicl, quod Fupiter eſſe, 

Duam quod ert, mallet. Nulld tamen olite verti 

Dignatur „ niſi quæ pol}: Ze ſve fulmina ferre. 

Nee more: perc? 2 mendacibus acre Pennia, 

Abr ipit Tliadem; qui nunc quogue 1 miſcet, 

Jnvitaque Jovi nectar Junone min Arat. Met. X. 155. 
The king of gods once felt the burning; „„ _ 
Aud ſigh” d for love! ly Ganymede of Troy: 

Long was he puzzled to aſſume a ſhape 

Moſt fit and expeditious for the rape; 

A bird's was proper, yet he ſcorns to wear 
Any but that which might» his thunder bear. 
Down with his maſquerading wings he fiics; 
And bears the little ''rojan to the ikies; 

Where now, in robes of heav'nly purple dreſt, 
He ſerves the nectar at th Almighty's feaſt, 5 
10 flighted Juno an unwelcome { gueſt. 


Croxarts, 
R. 2 


zined by pillars of the Corinthian order, ſomething more 


he wall of the temple; a ſtately architrave running round 


he end, reckoning the corner pillars in both numbers. The 
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both carved with all the life imaginable. All round the Whe 
foot of the wall of the temple is a double border of marble, into thr 
the loweſt parts whereof is a continued bas-relief in minix. on each 
ture, expreſſing various ceremonies of the heathen worſhip; formed, 
in which we may ſtill diſcern a ſurpriſing mixture of men M Corinth 
and beaſts, in a moſt agreeable variety, and without the {WiſWpillars w 
leaſt confuſion. feet diſt a 
Before we proceed to the infide of the temple, let he temp 
take a view of the entrance, than which nothing can be pilaſters, 
more auguſt. The aſcent to it is by thirty ſteps, bounded iches, ff 
on each fide by a wall, which terminates in a pedeſtah ior image 
whereon formerly ſtood a ſtatue, as may reaſonably be ſuy. le baſes 
poſed. ' The front is compoſed of eight Corinthian pillar, Miſvrought 
with an ample and well proportioned triangular pediment; ame ord 
and within theſe eight pillars, at the diſtance of about ſx e greate 
feet, are four others, like the former; and two pillars of ire eight 
three faces each, that terminate the walls of the temple, Toware 
which extend conſiderably beyond the body of the temple Hhoir, as i 
itſelf. All theſe form a portico before the door of the tem y twelve 
ple, in depth about twenty-four foot, and upwards of fx Miſc reſt o. 
in breadth. Through theſe pillars appears the door of t Vith pilaft 
temple, and that to the utmoſt advantage; the nice propor ng with t 
tions of the pillars, their diſtance from each other, and the nciently 
receſs of the door itſelf, all contributing to make it look m. anopy; b 
jeſtic. The door-caſe or portal reſembles in its proportion lt the bot 
and conſtruction the great marble portal at the Weſt endo udoubted 
St. Paul's, but far exceeds it in the richneſs of its ſcuipturWi!! round 
The whole height of it is about forty feet, and its wid capture; 
about twenty-eight, with an opening twenty feet wide. He like; in 
ſoon as you are under this portal, over your head you fend his dol 
an admirable piece of ſculpture, which ſtill diſcovers inimi! the tem 
able beauties, notwithſtanding the injuries it has received ell us it wa 
It is a vaſt eagle in bas-relief, with his wings difplayed, kd with 
carrying a caduceus in his pounces; and on each fide of hinW"iidle; bu 
is a fame likewiſe upon the wing. The eagle holds in! be admiſſie 
beak the ſtrings or ribbons coming from the ends of iet be dete 
feſtoons, the other ends being ſupported by the two Renegade, ſtril 


the whole of it fine beyond 1 imagination. 
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When we are got within the temple, we find it divided 
into three iſles, a broad one in the middle, and a narrower 
on each ſide, after the manner of our churches; winch were 
formed, as may ſtill be diſcerned, by two rows of fluted 
Corinthian pillars, of about three feet diameter. "Theſe 
pillars were twelve in number, fix on a ſide, about eighteen 
feet diſtant from each other, and twelve from the walls of 
the temple. All round the walls are two rows or orders of 
pilaſters, one above another; and between the pilaſters are 
niches, fifteen feet high, which ſeem to have been deſigned 
for images. The bottom of the niches is upon a level with 
the baſes of the pilaſters, and the wall to that height is 
wrought in the proportions of a Corinthian pedeſtal, the 
ſame order being obſerved in the niches themſelves with 
the greateſt delicacy and exactneſs. Of theſe pilaſters there 
pre eight in a row, on each ſide; and nine niches. 

Towards the Weſt end of the middle iſle we aſcend to n 
hoir, as it is uſually called for want of a more proper name, 
y twelve marble ſteps; which choir is diſtinguiſhed from 
he reſt of the temple by two large ſquare columns adorned 
1th pilaſters, forming a noble entrance, exactly correſpond- 
ng with that of the temple itſelf. It is ſuppoſed here was 
nciently a partition, and that the two pillars ſupported a- 
anopy; but nothing of that kind is to be ſeen at preſent. 
t the bottom of this choir is a large marble niche, where 
coubtedly ſtood the principal idol worthipped here; and 
ul round this place we fee a vaſt proviſion of aſtoniſhing. 
culpturez on one hand, feſtoons, birds, fruits, flowers, and 
he like; in another part, Neptune, 'Tritons, ſca- gods, Arion 
ind his dolphin, fiſhes, and other marine figures. The rcof 
if the temple is broken down, but thoſe who have feen it 
ell us it was a very bold one, and divided into compartments 
led with excellent carvings, It was open towards the 
idle; but whether a cupola or lanthorn ſtood there for 
he admiſſion of light, or whether it was always open, can- 
ot be determined. In a word, the building, as it now 
ands, firikes us with ſurpriſe, and gives us the molt juſt 
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ideas of the magniſicence of ancient architecture; inſomuch 


that we may affirm of this temple, if it may be affirmed of Goirg 
any ſtructure whatſoever, that it was without faults, and already n 
perfect in every part, the beſt rules having been obſcrveg like a ful 
throughout with the greateſt nicety and preciſion, and of buits, 
nothing appearing in the whole but the molt correct talk o repre 
and the moſt charming ſymmetry. hrough * 
"The old wall, which encompaſſes the 1 ſtructus . E. 
above deſcribed, as well as other remains not yet mentioned, f theatre 
is built with ſtones of ſuch a prodigious ſize, as far exceed i” which. 
thoſe of our famous Stonehenge on Saliſbury plain; and i" VE © 
indeed I ſhould have been afraid of having my veraciy ompaſſec 
called in queſtion, if I had told their dimenſions before the ea 
world was appriſed of them by a traveller of ſuch undoubtei “* of p 
credit as our countryman Mr. Maundrell. The whole is pundred 
ſo ſurpriſing and ſo difficult to be accounted for, that the id the | 
natives of Balbeck (as is uſual with the vulgar in caſs of th a ſtr 
the like nature) believe it was the work of the devil. Three hich ſee 
of the largeſt of theſe ſtones, lying end to end in the fame olumns : 
row, extend ſixty-one yards, or one hundred and eighty- biting of 
three feet in length; one of them being fixty-three fee #hereof , 
long, and the other two ſixty a-piece. Their depth is ff) "ch 
twelve feet, and their breadth the ſame; and, what adds to lately fab 
the wonder, they are raiſed up into the wall above twenty Many « 
feet from the ground. The other ſtones of this wall are = of th 
a vaſt bigneſs; but we did not obſerve any more that e came 4 with a. 
up to the foregoing dimenſions. iroughou 
Within this incloſure there are ſeveral other antique re "th ſuch 
mains, that are well worth a traveller's obſervation; part culpture, 
cularly the ruins of a ſtately palace, (as we ſuppoſed itt uy of the 
have been) which Mr. Maundrell having overlooked, or a 'oderns, 
leaſt taken very little notice of, our account of this ſtructure 
aud Itatue: 


will perhaps be the more acceptable. I cannot indeed pro- 
miſe an exact deſcription of it, as it is far from being in 10 | Manny 
perfect a condition as the temple; and ſhall therefore or f "2 q 
ſpeak of it in general terms, or inſiſt on ſome few particu n . 
that beſt deſerve our attention. me now fre 


LY more of | 
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Going through the 101; 2rvhed walk, which has been 
ready mentioned as lea to the temple, and which look 

lie a fubterraneous Pailage, adorned with a great number 
f buits, that cannot well be diſtinguiſhed, but are ſuppoſed 
0 repreſent the ancient kings of Syria; I ſay, as we go 
hrough this portico, the firſt object that ſtrikes our ſight is 
a ſpacious hexagonal building or wall, which forms a kind 
of theatre, being open at the end, where there is a terraſs, 
to which. we aſcend by marble ſteps. Through this aper- 
ture we enter into a ſquare court, larger than the firſt, en- 


e have left behind us. On each hand there is a double 
dow of pillars, which form porticos or galleries above a 
hundred and thirty yards in length, and ſixteen in breadth; 
and the bottom of the court has been formerly taken up 
with a ſtructure more ſumptuous and deeper than the reſt, 
hich ſeems to have been the body of the palace. The 
olumns belonging to this part are of a vaſt ſize, each con- 
ſiting of one ſtone, and of the Corinthian order; nine 
hereof are ſtill ſtanding, with ſome of the entablature *, 
dy which it appears to have been a moſt magnificent and 
lately fabric. | | | | | = 

Many conſiderable and diſtinct veſtiges of the ſeveral 
arts of this palace are yet remaining, which fill the ſpecta- 
or with admiration. The Corinthian order prevails chiefly 
iroughout the whole; and ſcarce any where do we mee 
ith ſuch valuable remnants of ancient architecture and 
culpture, We ſee a vaſt variety of ornaments, but without 
uy of the wild and extravagant mixtures introduced by the 


agnificence of Rome are here united; innumerable buſts 
ud ſtatues, niches curiouſly wrought, trophies, walls and 


* Vaundrell takes notice of theſe columns in the following words, which 
all he ſays relating to the remains of this ſuperb {truQure. About 
fifty yards diſtant from the temple, ſays he, is a row of Corinthian pillars, 
very great and lofty, with a moſt ſtately archicrave and cornice at top, 
This ſpeaks itſelf to have been part of ſome very auguſt pile: but what 
me now fees of it is but juſt enough to give a regret, that there ſhould be 
kv more of It remaining.“ p. 137. 
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ompaſſed with buildings of more magnificence than thoſe 


oderns. In a word, the fine taſte of Greece and the. 
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either becauſe of their great depth, or becauſe the paſſagt 
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eielings enriched with bas-reliefs, incruſtations, and other 
works of the fineſt marble. The great vaults underneath 
this pile are equally ſurpriſing; for one may diſcoyer, 
through the ruins, long flights of marble ſtairs, ſome af 

them containing near two hundred. We cannot help 2d. 
miring the bold turn and elevation of theſe vaults; and ay 
the marble tombs, halls, chambers, and entire apartment, 
into which they are divided, and which are {till plainly dif. 

cernible. The walls of them are likewiſe adorned wit 
bas-reliefs, niches, and inſcriptions in Roman characdenz 
but they are ſo effaced by length of time, and by the danys 
of the place, that they are utterly illegible. Some of the 
vaults are quite dark, and cannot be viſited without light, 
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which may have originally given them light are now choake 
with rubbiſh; but others receive light from great window 
that are levelled with the ſurface of the ground abo. 
The temple, and the ruins of this ſuppoſed palace, tai 


within the ſame incloſure, as has been already mentioneh pair, a. 
and may vie with any monument of antiquity now extant; iffcult p 
either at Rome or Athens, or even in the whole world, Pon the 
far as we can judge of what we have not ſeen, but only hi ll; but t 
an account of from the relations of others. pecially 
On the fide of a riſing ground, in the Eaſt part of ms; anc 
town, ſcood & tail column of the Tuſcan order, about fi euently 
four fect high, and five feet in diameter. It is now taron d even 
down, and has a deep channel cut in its ſide from one eo We kej 
to the other; but for what purpoſe it was erected, we couiſpiley of! 
not ſo much as conjecture. In ſhort, all over the city, Þvelling 
well as round about it, we can ſcarce move a ſtep wil wing ſp 
meeting with ſome ROY fragment of antiquity, (one place 


token of its ancient ſplendor and magniticence. At a itt 
diſtance from the town we ſee the quarry from when 
they dug the ſtone employed in the prodigious ſtraCtures! 
which I have been ſpeaking. It is cut out in ſteps 
look ſomething like the ſeats of an amphitheatre; and tit 
is ſtill to be ſcen in it a ſtone ready hewn, whici i 
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7menſions ſeems to ſurpaſs thoſe already deſcribed. The 
people for a long time had an opinion that its vaſt weight 
endered it immoveable; and for that reaſon it had not been 
acied away; but in b it is ſtill faſt to the rock, as 
ppears upon a nice examination. Such was Balbeck; 
nd after a view of ſo many evident marks of its ancient 
randeur, may we not reaſonably conclude that it was once 
e moſt conſiderable city of Syria, the delight and reſidence 
f ſome powerful monarch? * | 
Having ſatisfied our curioſity at Balbeck. we departed 
rom thence on the 26th in the morning for Damaſcus, 
ter paying the caphar demanded of us by the Turks. The 
aphars are certain duties which merchants and travellers 
re obliged to pay at ſeveral places on the road, to officers 
ho attend to receive them at the appointed ſtations. They 
ere firſt levelled by the Chriſtians themſelves, when maſ- 
rs of the Holy Land, for maintaining the ways in good 
pair, and for the ſupport of troops poſted in the more 
ifncult paſſes, to watch the Arabs and prevent their pillages. 
pon the ſame pretences the Turks have continued this 
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ms; and inſtead of being a ſafeguard, they are ſuppoſed 
equently to keep up an underſtanding with the Arabs, 
d even to favour their robberies. 


ley of Bocat, having Anti-Libanus on our left; and after 
avelling three hours, we began to aſcend that mountain. 
aving ſpent three hours more in croſling it, the road in 


164 
a ndl 


whent Prince Padzivile, who in the main is a very judicious traveller, thinks 

paſt diſpute that the palace at Balbeck was the work of Solomon. He 
tures eines it to be the houſe he built for Pharaoh's davghter, and that it 
eps Mach answers the deſcription of that palace in 1 Kings vii. 8—12, "This 


. arcs upon an accurate and diligent obſer vation, as he is pleaſed to tell 
nd ti 
Uh "I ainly he muſt only have conſidered theſe ruins ſuper ally and in gene- 
0 ithout ending ty particulars, or he had never bcc 10 es gt egioully 
agen, 
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ll; but they very much abuſe it, exaQing from paſſengers, 
pecially European Chriſtians, arbitrary and unreaſonable 


We kept our courſe to the South, directly down the 


me places being rough and troubleſome, we came to a 


and indeed it cannot be ſaid that there is no ſimilitude in the caſe: but 
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village called Surgawich. Here we entered a narrow valley 
along which we continued our journey, and having pal: 
by the ſource of the river Barrady, in an hour and a Jul 
we came to a fountain called Ayn il Hawra, where we tad 
up our quarters that night; our ſtage this day being fern 
hours and a hall, and our courſe South-Eaſt the preait 


part of the way. 


The next morning we- kept along the valley, upon the 
banks of the Barrady, and in two hours arrived at the yi. 
lage of Maday. Having travelled on about three houn 


more, the mountains being rocky and ſteep on each fide of 


_cient and ſtately ediſice; 


the valley, we ſpied ſeveral tall pillars on the other ſide df 
the river, which we judged to have been part of ſome a 
but of what kind, without a near 
view of them, it would have been in vain to conj*Crre, 
At the end of this valley, in which we had travelled all dy 
we came to a high hill, on the top whereof is an anciat 
ſtructure, ſuppoſed to be the tomb of Abel, and to hat 
given the name of Abilene to the adjacent couatry, Ti 
tomb is thirty yards long, and yet the ignorant people here 


abouts believe it to have been but juſt proportioned t 


the plain below: 


Abel's ſtature: ſome alſo pretend that this is the place whet 


he was murdered by his brother. Not far from this hull 


2 ſmall village called Sinie, through which we pailed, an 


in leis than two hours arrived at another village call 
Dummar, where we ſtaid all night, being juſt three hou 
ſhort of Damaſcus. 

In the morning we croſſed the Barrady at a new brit 
near Dummar, from whence our road aſcended, and brouy! 
us to the top of the precipice, under which the river rm 
the mountain being cleft aſunder to give it admiſſion nt 
From this precipice we have a moſt d 
tinct proſpect of Damaſcus, which appears a pericct pit 
diſe. It is ſituate in a plain of ſuch extent, that the mou 
tains which bound it on the farther fide are but juſt 
cernible. It ſtretches itſelf from South-Weſt to the Not 
Laſt, extending about two miles in length; and is nam 
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1 the middle, but at each end ſwells to a greater bulk. The 
mes and minarets of the moſques are a great ornament 
o the city; and the gardens, with which it is encompaſſed 
or many miles round, planted with fruit trees of all kinds, 
nd always kept freſh and green by the ſtreams of the river 
arrady, ſurpriſe and raviſh the ſpectator. The little 
owers, ſteeples, and pleaſure-houſes, which in every part 
lt up their heads among the trees, add to the beauty and 
elichtfulneſs of the proſpect. The Barrady, as ſoon as it 
ues from the above- mentioned cleft of the mountain, is 
mediately divided into three {treams, of which the middle- 
oſt and biggeſt runs directly to Damaſcus, through a large 
eld called the Agor Damaſcenus, and ſupplies ail the 
duntains and receptacles of water in the city. The other 
o, which ſeem to be the work of art, flow on the right 
nd left, on the borders of the gardens, into which they are 
t by little channels, and diſperſed over every part of them; 
ſomuch that there is not a garden without a fine rivulet 
unning through it, and perhaps improved into fountains, 
aſcailes, and other water-works, which are very del:;z}t i), 
ough not contrived with ſuch exquiſite art as in 7: 
ardens of Europe. But we muſt leave this pen 
hich has given us ſuch a view of ſo charming a landſe 

id proceed to Damaſcus, whither we are {troagly int 
the pleaſing and enchanting proſpect. 

Deſcending from our agreeable eminence into the plain, 
e were conducted by our guide round about the gardens 
the Eaſt gate of the city, which was nearett to the Latin 
dayent, where we propoled to lodge during our ſtay at 
amaſcus. As we paſſed between the gardens, we obſerved 
cr method of ſcouring the channels, which is done by 
ting a great bough of a tree into the water, and dragging 
along by a yoke of oxen. The driver fits or ſtands upon 
e bough, as well to preſs it down, as to drive the beaſts; 
dd thus they both cleanſe the bottom, and fatten the water 
ſtirring up the mud, ſo as to render it of greater advan- 
ge to the gardens, We alſo admired the ſingular ſtruc- 
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earth, ſhaped like bricks, and hardened in the ſun. They 


ture of the garden-walls, which conſiſt of huge pieces d WiWhjurious 


the Tur! 
orders tc 
body atte 
nſulted « 


are each of them two yafds long, one in breadth, and hilf 
a yard thick. Two rows of theſe placed edge-ways, one 
upon another, form the uſual incloſure in this country. 


As to the river Barrady, after it has largely contributed Thus « 
to the beauty and fertility of the fields and gardens about he ſtreet 
. Damaſcus, wherein it loſes great part of its waters, the ſnl ind the | 
remnant that eſcapes is again united into one channel, in, or c 
the South-Eaſt ſide of the city; and after a courſe of a (ry ilfilcft cot 
hours, it is finally loſt in a moraſs, without ever arriving x one in t 
the ſea. It is well known that the Greeks, and from then Hg is atte 
the Romans, called this river Chryſorrhoas, which is » ien{ible « 
much as to ſay, the Golden River; but as for thoſe rivers « over ſo 
Damaſcus called Abana and Pharpar, whereof mention h makes 
made in 2 Kings v. 12. there are no traces of any {uh at peop! 
names remaining; nor can we tell where to find them, u. ase mat 
leſs two branches of the Barrady were ancicntly ſo call e Turks 
as it ſeems reaſonable to conjecture. which 
On the 28th of February, about noon we arrived at ticularly : 
Faſt gate of Damaſcus, and went immediately to the Lore a t 
convent, where we were kindly received by the ſupero ir poſi; 
a native of Aix in Provence. Our firſt buſineſs was arble pe 
make a preſent to the Turkiſh beglerbeg or viceroy, to Hough; 
the way ſor a viſit we intended to make him“, in order autiſied 
procure his favour and protection whilſt we continued ins, and 
this city; for the Damaſcenes are a bigotted and inhere the 
people, and have a ſtrange averſion to the European Chink their eg 
tians, from whom we had therefore reaſon to expect ſon ine, accc 
| cungs, p 
* « It is counted uncivil, ſays Mr. Maundrell, to viſit in this coll m 
« without an offering in hand. All great men expe&t it as a kind of trim 
« que to their character and authority, and look upon themſelves as a {11001 "8"! poſſibl 
* and indeed deſrauded, when this compliment is omitted. Even in fen This ma 
« viſits amongſt inferior people, you ſhall ſeldom have them come with 
« bringing a flower, or an orange, or fome other ſuch token of their reh Damaſc 
« to the perſon viſited; the Turks in this point keeping up the 0 fan 
tt oriental cuſtom hinted, 1 Sam. ix. 7. F we go (ſays Saul) what elt S800 
« bring the man of God? Abl is not a preſent, &c. which words are que: firſt We 
« leſs to be underſtood in conformity to this Eaſtern cuſtom, as cclativgt nt it, 
s token of reſpect and not to a price of divination.” p. 26. it, no 
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jurious treatment. We ſucceeded in our application to 
the Turkiſh governor according to our wiſhes, who gave 
orders to an officer of the Janizaries to let two of that 
body attend us wherever we went, and prevent our being 
nſulted or moleſted by the populace. | | 
Thus guarded, we walked out to take a view of the city; 
he ſtreets whereof are narrow, as is uſual in hot countries, 
nd the houſes built of brick hardened by the heat of the - 
ſun, or only common clay, in as coarſe a manner as the 
leſt cottages,” notwithſtanding they have plenty of good 
tone in the adjacent mountains. This dirty way of build- 
ng is attended with an inconvenience which we were made 
enſible of by experience; namely, that upon any haſty 
hower ſo much mud is waſhed from the ſides of the houſes, 
s makes the ftreets intolerably naſty. It ſeems ſtrange, 
hat people ſhould affect ſuch mean buildings, when they 
1n Wave materials at hand fit for the nobleſt ſtructures; but 
he Turks think it to little purpoſe to build durable houſes, 
which their tenure is fo very precarious; and ſeem par- ; 
cularly averſe to making an outſide ſhew, leſt it ſhould 
rove a temptation to their ſuperiors to deprive them of 
eir poſſeſſions. The doors, however, are adorned with 
jarble portals, and the inſide of the buildings elegant 
ough; for there we uſually find a large ſquare court, 
autified with variety of ſragrant trees, flowers, and foun- 
ins, and ſurrounded with ſplendid apartments and ſofa's, 
sc here the Turks eat, drink, ſmoke, receive viſits, and loll 
Chu their caſe, taking the advantage of the ſhade or the ſun- 
denne, according to the heat or coldneſs of the ſeaſon. The 
elngs, pillars, and arches, are gilt and painted after the 
_ urkiſh manner, and the carpets and cuſhions as rich as 
for fl poſlibly be procured. | 
This may ſuffice to give an idea of the private buildings 
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ir reh Damaſcus, for moſt of them bear ſome reſemblance to 
e anc ; , 8 . . 

f ful foregoing deſcription. As for their public ſtructures, 
reh firſt we took notice of was the church of St. John the 
lativg 1. ' 


puit, now conyerted into a moſque, and one of the moſt 
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| Rately ones in the 'Turkiſh empire. No Chriſtian being 
* permitted to enter this moſque if he is known to be ſuch, Mare h 
| we made no attempt to gain admittance: with much ade, n for 
however, we got a look into it at three ſeveral gates, which Not 
| are very large, covered with braſs, and ſtamped all over nurch 
with Arabic characters. The court on the North ſide of Me Dar 
the moſque is about a hundred and fifty yards long, a hun. e pee] 


dred broad, and paved tlrroughout. On the South ſide af 
| it ſtands the moſque, and its other three ſides are cncom. 
| paſſed with a double cloyſter, ſupported by two rows d 
granite pillars of the Corinthian order, exceeding lofty and 
| beautiful. The inſide of it is divided into three iſles br tus 
| | ranges of pillars of a greyiſh marbR, and of the order be. 
[ fore- mentioned; and the pavement looks very bright and 
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| ſhining. In this church is kept the head of St. John , ent. 

| they pretend, and ſeveral other relicks, eſteemed ſo ci be of 
| by the Mahometans, that it is penal even for a Turk too em con 
into the room where they are depoſited. The Turks 1 nity to e 
þ Damaſcus have a tradition amongſt them, but upon what iſcd a c 
| i grounded I could by no means learn, That our Siu mbs th. 
[ will deſcend into this moſque at the day of judgment, a obably | 
| Mahomet will into that of Jerufalem: and according'y ori!s of t 
j -.- of 1s ſteeples, through which they ſuppoſe he will make i rong th 
f Entrance, is called the ſteeple of the Meſſias. ati for « 
| From this moſque we went to the caſtle, which is abou It woul, 
| half a mile diſtant towards the Weſt, and is a handſon e moſqu 
| ſquare fabric of free-ſtone after the ruſtic manner. e more, 
þ 8 Walls are very higi, and have large towers at proper 12 it! 
tances. We were juſt admitted within the gate, where licks tha. 
faw abundunce of old arms and armour, 1 ab moſqu 
| | from the Chriſtians; but this was not a place for us to gent of w 
with ſreedoin. In the middle of the wall at the Laſt elne four 
| of the caitle hangs down a ſhort chain, cut out of one ſto rico ſup; 


which is of po vic that I know of, but to ſhew the ki 
the workman. A much longer chain than this is fad! 
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* 


bare hung here in the laſt century, which was broken down 
in ſtormy weather, and fell into the ditch, 

Not far from hence are two moſques, formerly Cl lriſtian 
nurches, in which are the ſepulchres of ſome of the kings 
ot Damaſcus. There is no looking into one of them, but 
e pꝛeped into the other, and obſerved that the walls in the 
nlide are faced with marble of various colours to the height 
{ fix or ſeven yards above the pavement, and there are 


ome domez and in the middle of it are two tombs very 
ear each other, ſtanding upon a floor of marble raiſed 
bout a foot and a half higher than the reſt of the pave- 
nent. They are of cedar, above five feet high, and ſeem 
o be of excellent workmanſhip. It is ſaid that one of 
hem contains the body of a king who renounced Chriſti- 
ity to embrace the impoſture of Mahomet, and afterwards 
iſcd a cruel perſecution againſt the Chriſtians. Near theſe 
dmbs the Koran lies ls upon a cedar deſk, which 
obably ſome perſon is paid for reading on account of the 
uls of the deceaſed princes; for it is uſual with great men 
ong the Mahometans to leave a fum of money at their 


It would be tedious, and almoſt endleſs, to deſcribe all 
e moſques in Dama aſcus; I ſhall therefore only mention 
e more, which is commonly called the green moſque, 
cauſe it has a ſteeple or minarct {faced with green giazed 
icks, that make a very ſhining and agreeable appearance. 
his moſque has a large court or area before it, the pave- 
nt of which is admirable; and in the middle of it is a 
fine fountain or baſon of water. At one end of it is a 


der, the ſix inner ones whercof are fluted. "Vheſe eight 
ars ſupport ſo many little domes covered with lead, 
ich form the top of the portico, from whence we enter 
moſque by three ſtately doors, adorned with excellent 
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wreral fine pieces of Moſaic work between the windows. 
This moſque is completely round, and covered with a hand- 


eatiz for certain prayers to be repeated at their ſepulchres/ 


Nico fupported by eight marble pillars of the Corinthian 
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iſh empire. Theſe bazars are generally crowded with pe- 


of the earth of this field; and the very ſpot where this va 


whereof is a ſtately moſque, with a large dome in the midi 


ſupported by lofty marble pillars. On the ſide of the ſqui 


—_ ; ; 
hometan pilgrims; two hundred camels being annuil 
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There are a great many bazars, that is, exchanges 
market- places in Damaſcus, which are large buildings roojeg 
over, with ſhops on each ſide, and moſt of them take thi 


names from the commodities that are ſold in them, as th; 


bazar of ſtuffs, the bazar of ſaddles, &c. The largeſt d 
theſe ſtructures, if I remember right, has a high-ridge 


timber roof, ſupported by ſtone arches at convenient di. 


tances, and is called Sinanie, from its founder Sinan, 
baſhaw of Damaſcus, who has left ſeveral other publi 
monuments of his generoſity in different parts of the '[urk. 


ple, the city being a place of conſiderable trade; but ther 
have nothing elſe in them that deſerves the attention of: 
traveller. | HE | 

One day we took a walk into the Ager Damaſcenuz, 
long beautiful nieadow on the Welt fide of the city, dividel 
in the middle by the main ſtream of the river Barrady 
This meadow is called the Meidan by the Turks, and is nt 
only taken notice of on account of its pleafantneſs, bein 
encompaſſed with delightful gardens, but it is remarkalk 
for a tradition current at Damaſcus, that God made Adu 


done 1s diſtinguiſhed by a little pillar fixed in the ground 

Adjoining to this meadow ſtands the Moreſtan, a lay 
hoſpital ſounded by Solyman the Second, for the accomns 
dation of poor pilgrims of all religions. Having entered 
we find ourſelves in a pleaſant ſquare court, on one {6 


of it, and a hindſome minaret at each end, all covered mil 
lead; as arc likewiſe the domes over its portico, which at 


oppoſite to the moſque are the kitchens, and on each hai 
are Cloyiters and lodgings of no ordinary ſtructure. 
In our way homewards we paſſed by a great houſe wit 


they make vaſt quantities of biſcuit for the uſe of the Mi 


loaded with it at Damaſcus, and as many with watt! 
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the expence of the Grand Signior to be diſtributed among 
the poor, as they have occaſion for it, in their journey from 
thence to Mecca. Soon after this we croſſed the horſe- 
market, where there is a ſtone about five feet high, concern- 
ing which the Turks have a tradition, that if ever it ſhall 
be covered with water, Damaſcus will be taken; and this 
is no impoſſibility, for the place is liable enough to inunda- 
tions. 

The next thing that attracted our fight was a very boo 
iful bagnio, and not far from it a large coffee-houſe, capa- 
ble of entertaining four or five hundred people. One part 
pf it, deſigned for the reception of gueſts in the ſummer, 
s 2 ſmall iſſand, ſurrounded with a ſwift ſtream, where 
hey fit under the ſhade of trees and matts, and regale them- 
elves in a moſt agreeable manner. There are ſeveral other 
dandſome coffee-houſes about Damaſcus, but the Turks 
Whicfly reſort to ſuch as are ſhaded with trees, and have 
ttle ſtreams or canals near them; nothing delighting them 
ore than greens and water, which according to one of 
eir proverbs, with the addition of a beautiful face, are 
ble to baniſh the moſt obſtinate melancholy. 

There are ſeveral other curioſities, real or fictitious, i in 
e city of Damaſcus and its neighbourhood, which I muſt 
ot forget to mention. One of them, to which travellers 


lace where he is ſaid to have lived, when God commanded 
m in a viſion to go to Saul, as is related in the Acts of 
e apoſtles . It is a cell or grotto, to which we deſcend 
| thirteen or fourteen ſteps, and is as light as can be ex- 
cted for ſuch a ſubterraneous manſion. There is nothing 
markable in it at preſent, except ſome ſmall remains of a 
olaic pavement, and an altar that has continued there ever 
Ice it was a place of Chriſtian worſhip; near which there 
now a Turkiſh oratory. | 

The ſtreet called Straight, in the Ads +, ſtill retains the 
ne name at Damaſcus. It is about half a mile in length, 


Acts ix. 10, LI, &c. | + Chap. 1 $86. 
Nong. II. ; 
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e uſually firſt conducted, is the houſe of Ananias, or the 
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running through the city from Eaſt to Weſt, and is ſo yery 
narrow, with the houſes Jutting over in ſeveral places, that 
the greateſt part of it is dark and diſagreeable, and one 
cannot ſee diſtinctly from one end of it to the other. In 
this ſtreet they ſhew us the houſe of Judas, with whom 8t. 
Paul lodged, and where he was reſtored to fight by Ananias?; 


and in the ſame houſe they pretend to have Ananias's tomb, 8 
which is raiſed againſt the wall, and covered with a green e. 
cloth; but how he came to be buried there, we could neither * 
gueſs, nor get any information. However, the Turks haue ns 
a great veneration for this tomb, and maintain a lamp al. 5 U 
ways burning over it; but perhaps their reſpect is founded bn Fe 
in their intereſt, for they receive an acknowledgement fron Mah h 
every Frank who viſits theſe ſacred apartments. 1 
About half a mile Eaſtward from the city, they ſhew u WW. fs = 

the place of St. Paul's viſion in his way to Damaſcus 4, by | dy ec 


which he was miraculouſly converted. Andy ſomewhat 
nearer the town we ſee a ſmall timber incloſure, with a 
altar in the middle of it, where we are told the apoſtle reſttl 
after he had loſt his ſight, and was led towards Damaſc 
by his companions . They likewiſe ſhew us a gate, whid 
is at preſent walled: up, where it is ſaid St. Paul was | 
down in a baſket ||, to avoid the fury of the Jews who lay u 
wait for his life. I know not whether the Turks hat 
ſtopped up this gate on account of its vicinity to the Eaften 
one, which renders it of little uſe; or becauſe of a tradition 
they have, that * city will never be taken by any otie 
entrance. 

The mention of $t. Paul's deliverance puts me in mill 
of a place not far from the walls of the city, where tit 
tell us that the Jews ſtoned to death St. George the por 
for having favoured the apoſtle's eſcape. Here we 1 
thewn the tomb of this ſaint, which ſtands in the middle 
a fort of court, and is compoſed of free-ſtone, having 
little pavilion erected over it in form of a pyramid. i 
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Curiſtians commonly keep a lamp burning at this ſepulchre, 
and viſit it with great devotion; and even the Turks in 
ſome meaſure imitate the example, repairing thither, as well 
as the Chriſtians, for the cure of their ſeveral diſeaſes, 
which they acknowledge they oftentimes miraculouſly ob- 
tain. | | . 1 
The weather being fair and pleaſant, we ſet out from 
our convent one morning to ſpend a day among the gar- 
dens, where we met with a great deal of pleaſure and en- 
tertainment. As we did not propoſe to go above a mile or 
two, we choſe to walk on foot, rather than hire aſſes to 
carry us; for ſuch is the inſolence of the Turks at Damaſ- 
cus, that they will not ſuffer a Frank to ride on horſeback, 
when he goes to ſee the gardens or other curiofities without 
he city, but he muſt either walk on foot or ride upon an 
aſs; and accordingly there are always hackney aſſes ſtand 
ready equipped in the ſtreets, to be lett upon theſe occa- 
Pons. The rider need not uſe either whip. or ſpur; for 
hen he is mounted, the maſter of the beaſt, or his ſervant, 
ollows him wherever he goes, and forces him along with a 
zoad, ſo that the poor aſs performs his ſtage in leſs time 
an could be expected from ſo ſluggiſh a creature. 

The place where we ſpent this day afforded us a very 
preeable ſummer-houſe, with a plentiful ſtream of water 
nning through the garden, and formed into ſeveral foun- 
ains. The garden was full of fruit-trees of various kinds, 
articularly of the plum that takes its name from this city, 
cing called a Damſon, or Damaſcene by the Engliſh, and 
runum Damaſcenum in Latin. The trees are planted 
thout any art or order; and ſuch are all the gardens, or 
ther orchards hereabouts; only with this difference, that 
me of them have more elegant and ſplendid ſummer- 
uſes than others, and are adorned with a greater variety 
tountains and other. water- works, 

Having hired aſſes, we made another excurſion to Si- 
nai, a Greek convent about four hours Northward from 
alcus, ſituate on the farther fide of a large valley, and 
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ona ſteep rock, wherein ſteps are cut all the way up to it 


cellent wine that is made by its inhabitants. It is ſaid to 


eſteemed a very ſacred place, for within a little compaſs 
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wicnout which it would be inacceſſible. The houſe is en. 
compaſſed by a pretty ſtrong wall, but is itſelf a very mean 
ſtructure, and has nothing in it remarkable, except the ex. 


have been founded and endowed by the emperor Juſtinian, 
and is at preſent poſſeſſed by about twenty Greek monhg 
and thirty or forty nuns who ſeem to live promiſcuouſly to. 
gether as in one family, without any order or ſeparation *, 

This rock, one may reaſonably preſume, was ancientl 


round about it, we find no lefs than fixteen churches or 


oratories, dedicated to ſome ſaint or other; but moſt of rauds an 
them are now in a ruinous condition. On the Eaſt fide of The ſo 
the rock is an ancient ſepulchre, being a cavity about eight Wruitful, | 
yards ſquare, hollowed out of the ſolid ſtone, and having eld abur 
ten or twelve coffins or graves cut in its ſides, wherein deal Mut their 


bodies have been depoſited. Over the entrance are three 


ey are 
niches, each containing two ſtatues as big as the life, with it varie 
ſome mangled and obſcure Greek inſcriptions upon thx by cheap 
pedeſtals. 1 e ſubur. 
It is related by the monks of this convent, that having cep here 
formerly in their chapel a little picture of the Bleſſed Vi. Mie, ſurpa 
gin, much reſorted to by her votaries, and famous for the V opinio 
many miraculous cures and bleſſings obtained in anſwer to Hutton. 
their prayers, it happened that a ſacriligious rogue took n The pr: 
opportunity to ſteal it away, but he had not kept it long, Murks, wi 
before he obſerved it was metamorphoſed into real fleſh and ound 
bones; at which he was in ſuch a conſternation, that he Wſompaſſed 
carried it back in haſte to the right owners, confeſſing hs ſſnked wi 
crime, and imploring their forgiveneſs. The good fathers nces. J 
having recovered this precious treaſure, now become fil out fifte 
more valuable on account of the laſt miracle, in order ve reſt of 
prevent its ever being ſtolen again, depoſited the body, d ſome 
A. | laces of 6 
| * Such retirement, as one obſerves, with good wine, agreeable comp a churcl 
and fine women, can be no great mortification; and poſſibly few people We: 
would think it a hardſhip to be thus baniſhed from the reſt of the woild, As to th 
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ey tell us, in à cheſt of ſtone, and placed it in a cavity 
n the wall behind the altar, fixing an iron grate before it 
or its greater ſecurity. Upon this grate are hung abund- 
ace of little trinkets, the offerings of people who have paid 


prayers to the interceſſion of the Bleſſed Virgin, The 
monks alſo place a ſmall filver baſon under the cheſt that 


ere diſtils an holy oil, of great efficacy in curing all diſ- 
orders incident to the eyes, and many other diſtempers.— 
nhappy ſtate of Chriſtianity in theſe parts! What muſt 
e Turks and other infidels think of a religion, where the 
rauds and follies of its votaries are ſo glaring and notorious? 


ruitful, producing plenty of wheat; and their vineyards 
eld abundance of grapes, which grow in ver y large cluſters; 
ut their wines in general are not well flavoured, though 
ey are ſtrong and intoxicating. The country abounds 
ith variety of game, and proviſions of all kinds are toler- 
bly cheap, conſidering that the place is extremely populous, 
e ſuburbs being much larger than the city itſelf. The 
eep hereabouts are large, and their tails of a prodigious 
ze, ſurpaſſing thoſe I took notice of near Smyrna; but, in 
W opinion, their fleſh is not half ſo ſweet as our Engliſh 
button, 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants of We are 
urks, who generally keep a garriſon in it of three or four 
jouſand Janizaries. The city has eight gates, and is en- 


he empaſſed with a good wall, double in ſome places, and 
his enked with round, or ſquare towers at convenient dif- 
hers ces. The patriarch of Antioch uſually refides here, and 
{till 


pout fifteen hundred perſons of the Greek communion: 

e reſt of the inhabitants are Maronites, Armenians, Jews, 

d ſome Latins, who have their reſpective churches, or 
laces of divine worſhip; except the Latins, who ſay maſs 

— a church of the Maronites. 

n. As to the trade of Damaſcus, it is very conſiderable, a as I 


x {0 
5 a 


eir devotions at this ſhrine, and aſcribe the ſucceſs of their 


ontains this ſacred depoſite, from whence they pretend 


The ſoil about Damaſcus, as in moſt parts of Syria, is 
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Knives, and all manner of fine utenſils of iron and fteg 
the water here being eſteemed excellent for tempering ther 


of the damaſk roſes which grow here plentifully, are th 
principal merchandiſes brought from Damaſcus. It is ab 


found in the Ager Damaſcenus, ſaid to be a ſovereign i 
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before obſerved, and its artificers are exceeding numeru il 
many thouſands being employed in making ſ{word-bladeg? digeſ 
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metal. The branching of the filken ſtuffs, from heny 
called Damaſks, is another manufacture in which theſe ei 
ple excel; and they make great quantities of ſoap, raw a 
wrought ſilks. Some cotton, wine and roſe-water, ma 


famous for the fineſt alabaſter, and for a red ſoft en 


medy for a fractured bone, or the bite of a venomous ai 
mal; but whether theſe virtues are more to be depend 
upon than the tradition of Adam's formation in that fl 
I ſhall not take upon me to determine. +: 
The mention of the formation of Adam brings to my 
membrance a diſpute we had one evening with the ſuperi 


of the convent where we lodged, concerning the fituati Per 
of the terreſtrial Paradiſe, or Garden of Eden; which Ups 
good man, contrary to the ſentiments of all the reſt of g A 
ED . . . | 
company, would needs place in the neighbourhood of! Sale 
maſcus. From hence I took occaſion, at my leiſure hon 05 bis 
D I 
The artificers of Damaſcus are alſo thoroughly ſkilled in the zt ure, wh 
adorning iron, ſteel, &c. by making inciſions therein, and filling then hom h 
with gold or ſilver wire, chiefly uſed in enriching ſword-blades, guarGa ious 
gripes, locks of piſtols, and the like. Hence this art is called Damaſkeern n 
having had its rife at Damaſcus, or at leaſt been practiſed there in its great ven the 
perſcction. Damaſkeening is partly moſaic work, partly engraving, 1 | paradii 
partly carving; as moſaic work, it conſiſts of pieces inlaid; as engrari paradi 
the metal is indented, or cut en creux; and as carving, gold and ſilver f y corne: 
wrought therein in relievo. There are two ways of damaſkeening ul f 
firſt, which is the moſt beautiful, the artiſt cuts into the metal with a fh wonder 
or other proper tool, and afterwards fills up the inciſions with a pretty tit China, i 
ſilver or gold wire; the inciſions being made in the dovetail form, tha c ; 
wire, which is thruſt forcibly into them, may adhere the more ſtrong]y. 1 Opotami 
ſecond method, which is only ſuperficial, but is the more uſual, is f. thiopia 
having heated the ſtcel till it changes to a violet or blue colour, they n 3 
hatches or ſtrokes acroſs it with a knife, ſuch as is uſed in thc makllg ) even in 
ſmall files; and then draw the deſign, or ornament intended, on this hit i 
ing, with a fine braſs point or bodkin; after which, they take fine This was t. 
wire, and conducting or chaſing it according to the figures already deln tion of the 
thuy link it carefully with a copper tool into the hatches of the nuts“ eroſſed the 
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digeſt as well as poſſible what was advanced by every | g 1 i : 
rſon who had a ſhare in the diſcourſe; and ſince that time _ Ss. 
have likewiſe diligently examined the ſeveral opinions of 
e moſt learned writers on this ſubject; ſo that I hope to 
able to give the reader'a clear view of the whole contro- 
ry, and to point out to him the delightful place of abode 
otted to our firſt parents in their ſtate of happineſs and 


ocence. | | 
lt is well known what a variety of extravagant notions | 
re been entertained concerning a local paradiſe, the ſub- "| 
of our preſent enquiry. Several of the primitive fathers 
iered there never was any ſuch thing, interpreting in an 
egorical ſenſe whatever is ſpoken of it in ſcripture. O- 
rs, who allowed the reality of a paradiſe, have rambled 
far from the ſacred text, as to exclude it from any part 
the terreſtrial globe. They have placed it in the third 
aven, within the orb of the moon, in the moon itſelf, in 
middle region of the air, & c. And of thoſe who allow 

a ſituation in this ſublunary world, ſome have carried it 
oa far diſtant country, quite removed from the know- 
ge of men; others have fixed it under the North pole *, 

| others have aſſigned it the place at preſent poſſeſſed by 
Caſpian ſea; with many more extravagancies of the like 
ure, which have been collected by ſeveral authors, ſome 
hom have thought it worth while to give ſuch reveries 
rious anſwer. 5 

ren the more rational ſort of enquirers after the terreſ- 

| paradiſe are ſtrangely divided in their opinions, almoſt 

y corner of the earth having been ranſacked in ſearch of 
wonderful garden. It has been looked for in Tartary, 
China, in the iſle of Ceylon, in Perſia, in Armenia, in 
ſopotamia, in Chaldea, in Arabia, in Paleſtine, in Lybia, 
thiopia, and (which ſeems as much out of the Way as 
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aki ) even in Sweden. Laſtly, ſome have concluded, that 
his nat 3 | 

fine his was the opinion of Poſtellus, which he grounded upon an ancient 
y deſign tion of the Egyptians and Baby lonians, that the ecliptic or ſun's way at 


tal croſſed the equator at right angles, and ſo paſſed directly over the 


ith pole, 
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followed almoſt unanimouſly by the Chriſtian fathers. 


Tigris ſo called by the people of the country. Theres 
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there never was originally any place upon our globe d 
peculiar and ſuperlative beauty, but that the whole ear, 
in its primitive ſtate, was equally paradiſiacal; that Moſe, 
in his account of paradiſe, only puts a part for the wink 
the better to accommodate it to his reader's conception; 
that, if ever there were ſuch à beautiful place upon th 
earth, the violent concuſſions which happened at the delup 
have ſo entirely changed the face of nature, that it is almgj 
impoſſible at preſent to find it out. | 

This diverſity of opinions proceeds partly from that lu. 
mour which prevailed in the early ages of Chriſtianity; d 
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allegorizing all paſſages of ſcripture that appeared difh _— - 
to be underſtood; and partly from the little agreement 9 4 08 
be found between the geography of Moſes and that of th goeth t 
heathen authors, whoſe imperfections are not yet perhay hs os 
ſufficiently ſupplied to give as much aſſiſtance to determin 70 _ 


the affair in queſtion. As for the Jews, from whom m 
might naturally expect ſome light into matters that concen 
their own ahtiquities, they are utterly ignorant of the ge 
graphy of their Bible, and have run aſtray as much as ot 
nations in their deſcription of paradiſe; Joſephus, and 
the reſt of their authors, ſuppoſing the Ganges and 
Nile to be two of its four rivers, in which they have bc 
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There are ſeveral places which bear the name of Ei 
two whereof we find mentioned in ſcripture, beſides th 
in the Moſaical deſcription, viz. one in Syria “, and 
other in Chaldea about Telaſſar T, which perhaps may! 
the ſame with that of Moſes. 1 have already mention 
an Eden near Tripoli; and we are told of an ifland int 


city near Tarſus in Cilicia ſtill called Adena, and Aden! 
noted one on the coaſt of Arabia Felix; for Eden cr Ac 
ſignifying pleaſure, that name was given to places rene 
able for the delightfulneſs of their ſituation, conſidered ext 
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WE. thcmſclves, or comparatively with the adjacent country; 
which laſt ſeems to be the caſe of Aden in Arabia. 

But Ict us conſider the deſcription of Eden given us by 
loſes, which is as follows: „And the Lord God planted 
«2 garden Eaſtward in Eden: And a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden; and from thence it was parted, 
and became into four heads. The name of the firit is 
piſon; that is it which compaſſeth the whole land of Ha- 
vilah, where there is gold. And the gold of that land is 
good: there is bdellium and the onyx-ſtone. And the 
name of the ſecond river is Gihon; the ſame is it that 
compaſſeth the whole land of Ethiopia (or Cuſh.) And 
the name of the third river is Hiddekel: that is it which 
goeth toward the Eaſt of (or Eaſtward to) Aſſyria. And 
the fourth river is Euphrates.” * 

To me it appears evident from this account, that Moſes 
pd no imaginary paradiſe in view, but a portion of this 
abitable earth, bounded by countries and rivers, very well 
town in his time by the names he gives them, and, as ap- 
ars from ſcripture, for many ages after. Can we doubt 
at Eden is a real country, any more than Ararat where 
e ark reſted, and Shinar whither the ſons of Noah removed 
er the flood? We find it mentioned as ſuch in ſcripture, 
oſten as the other two; and there is the more reaſon to 
eve it, becauſe the ſcenes of theſe three remarkable events 
laid in the neighbourhood of one another by the ſacred 
torian. . 

As to the ſuppoſition, that a very great change was made 
the face of countries, and the courſe of rivers, by tlie 
lence of the deluge, it ſeems to be no juſt diſcourage- 
at to an enquiry aſter the place of the terreſtrial paradiſe; 
it cannot be thought, that Moſes, who wrote 850 years 
er the flood, would have given us ſuch a partoutar de- 
ption of the garden of Eden, if there had been no marks 
Indications of it thea remaining. Beſides, he does not 


Gen. ii. 8, 10— 14. 
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Cuſh *, Havilah, &c. are of a latter date: fo that it appears 


fy any great river in general. But if ſuch conjectures a 
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make uſe of antedeluvian names in his account of paradiſs 
for the names of the rivers, and the countries adjacent 


to have been the intention of Moſes to give us, according 
to the geography of his times, ſome hints where Eden and 
the garden of paradiſe were ſituated in the former wollt 
and which I doubt not, may ſtill be diſcovered by careful 
attending to his deſcription. 

Some eminent modern writers, deceived by the aſſiig 
of names, have ſuppoſed they found the name ot the Piſa 
preſerved in the Paſi- Tigris, or rather (as they would har 
it, to favour their hypotheſis) the Piſo- Tigris; whilſt othen 
take for granted that it is the Phaſis, as they conclude th 
Aras to be the Gihon, from the conformity of the ſignify 
tion; both thoſe terms being uſed by the Perhans to fig; 
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theſe were to be taken for ſolid arguments, Eden mighth 
diſcovered any where, and every where, ſince a conformit 
of names, either in ſound or ſignification, may be found in 
all countries; and if that ſort of proof be admitted, und 


: ntion. 
under proper reſtrictions, it will be no difficult matter Syria, 
prove that America was peopled by the immediate deſcend la 1 
ants of Noah, as ſome have ventured to aflirrs. or Eaſtw: 
The words Bdolah and Shoham, in the Moſaical defer hich gs 
tion of Eden, which our tranſlators have rendered Þdeliun had a 
and Onyx-ſtone, afford us but little light in our en qun jecting | 
for being unknown names, as well as Havilab, the coun: , Fay 
which is ſaid to produce them, they are interpreted by er gt alw 
one ſo as to favour the particular ſcheme he eſpouſes. Th The ſec 
bdolah by ſome has been rendered bdellium; by others % 
Our tranſlators have often ſwerved from the original Hebrew to ſal 4 Phaiis; 
the Septuagint, and here in particular have rendered the word Cuſh : ough ef] 
country was ſo called jrom Cuſh the father of Nimrod, firſt 2 ot 8 


Aſſyrian monarchy) by the name of Ethiopia, which has led Tolep 
ſeveral others into a miſtake, that the river Gihon was the Nile in Ip 
and ſuppoſing withal, that the country of Havilah was ſome part dl! 
Faſt Indies, they have run into another error, and taken Piſon far 
Ganges; whereby they make the garden of Eden contain the greatcl 
of Aſia, and ſome part of Africa lkewilc, . is a fuppoitics quite 
credible. 
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arbuncle, the loadſtone, the oleaſter; and thoſe who place 
paradiſe in Armenia will have it to be cryſtal, m which 
ountry that ſtone is to be found. Others, who fix it in 
Chaldea, inſiſt that it ſignifies pearl, which is fiſhed in great 


0 uantities about Baharen or Bahrein, an iſland on the Ara- 
i ian coaſt in the Perſian gulph; upon which coaſt, accord- 
0 lug to this hypotheſis, we are to place the land of Havilah: 
i nd indeed this conjecture ſeems to come neareſt the truth, 


ince manna is compared in {ſcripture to the bdolah tor co- 
our*, and the Talmudiſtis deſcribe manna to be round as 
oriander-ſeed, and white as pearls. In like manner the 
vord ſhoham is made by ſome authors to ſignify the beryl, 
nd the emerald; perhaps with as little propriety as it is 
tendered in our Bibles the oynx-ſtone, which tranſlation is 
ondemned by ſeveral learned men, and particularly the 
amous Bochart, whoſe {kill in the oriental languages is 
Wnivcrfally acknowledged. | 

Of the various opinions concerning the ſituation of para-: 
iſe, there are three which principally obtain among the 
arned, and which are. the only ones that deſerve our at- 
non. The firſt, which places paradiſe near Damaſcus 
Syria, though patronized by great names, ſeems to have 
e leaſt foundation; for the garden of Eden is to be fought 
or Eaſtward from the place where Moſes wrote his hiſtory, 
hich was probably in Arabia Petræa, whereas Syria lies 
lorth of that country. But we need no other reaſon for 
jecting this ſcheme, but its being deſtitute, as it really is, 
all the marks ſpecified in the Moſaical deſcription, which 
ught always to be the principal teſt in this enquiry. 

The ſecond hypotheſis places Eden in Armenia, between 
e ſources of the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Araxes, and 
e Phaſis; but is not much better ſupported than the firſt, 
ough eſpouſed by men eminent for their ſkill in geo- 


* Numb. ix. 7. | 
Its chief patrons are Heidegger in his hiſt. Patriarch, p. 94. Le Clerc 
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graphy f: for, according to modern diſcoveries, the Phaſz 
does not riſe in the mountains of Armenia, near the ſpring 
of the Euphrates, the Araxes, and the Tigris, (as Strahy 
and other ancient geographers have wrongly informed yg 
but has its ſource in Mount Caucaſus, and does not floy 
from South to North, but from North to South: ſo that, 
according to this ſcheme, we want a whole river, excey, 
inſtead of the Phaſis, we ſubſtitute the Kur, which joins the 
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tice to the hypotheſis under examination, I find it eſpoufel 
by an ingenious modern traveller, I mean M. Tourneſot, 
who alſo takes the Phaſis for Piſon, though he has not toll 
us where that river riſes, or which way it ſhapes its courſe, 
After this gentleman has rejected the ſcheme of his country; 
man biſhop Huett, he lays down his own in the following 
manner. Fm | 

4“ The commentators upon Geneſis, ſays he, even thoſ: 
te who keep moſt cloſely to the letter, do not think it ne 
« ceſſary, in order to aſſign the place of paradiſe to finda 


« river which divides itſelf into four branches, becauſe d The th 
« the great alteration the deluge may have occafioned; ces Ea 
« think it ſufficient to ſhew the heads of the rivers mention rates, c 
cc by Moſes, namely the Euphrates, Tigris, Piſon and & the Ar 


« hon. It cannot therefore be doubted, but that paradik d about 


« muſt have been in the way between Erzerum and ef, that 
« if it be allowed to take the Phaſis for Piſon, and the Are Shat a 
« for Gihon. And then, not to remove paradiſe too fl Te 
« from the ſources of theſe rivers, ite muſt of neceſlity Mt accord 
er placed wn the beautiful vales of Georgia, which fund ads or 
« Erzerum with all kinds of fruits. If we may ſuppct entioned 
« to have been a place of conſiderable extent, and to hu at, whic 
« retained ſome of its beauties, notwithſtanding the az. de E. 
& tions made in the earth at the flood, and ſince that tine lea Dijl 
« do not know a finer ſpot to which I can aſſign it, ta 
| | | * This opin; 
The greateſt abettors of this ſcheme are Sanſon in his Atlas. R e\c nd SP": little var. 


tery on Gen. ii. 8, 


3 = : 4 W a 0's - we Conan hes, and d: 
kis diſſertat. de Situ Paradiſi, and Calmet in his Dictionary and his Cu „ and di 
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« the country of the three churches, a town about twenty 
« French leagues diſtant from the heads of the Euphrates 
« and Araxes, and almoſt as many from the Phaſis. The 
« extent of paradiſe muſt at leaſt reach to the heads of theſe 
« rivers; and ſo it will comprehend the ancient Media, and 
part of Armenia and Iberia: or, if this be thought too 
& large a compaſs, it may be confined only to part of Iberia 
«and Armenia, that is, from Erzerum to Teflis; for un- 
« doubtedly the plain of Erzerum ought to be taken in, 
which is at the head of the Euphrates and Araxes. 
Our learned men may think as they pleaſe; but as I have 
(never ſeen a more beautiful country than the neighbour- 
hood of the three churches, 1 am ſtrongly perſuaded it is 
the place where Adam and Eve were created.” Theſe 
re M. Tournefort's ſentiments concerning the ſituation of 
x terreſtrial paradiſe; but as they ſeem chiefly grounded 
Wpon the beauty of the country, which in other reſpects is 
ar from anſwering the Mofaical deſcription of Eden, they 
re us but little ſatisfaction. 

The third hypotheſis, which appears the moſt probable, 
aces Eden upon the united ftream of the Tigris and Eu- 
hrates, called by the Arabs, Shat al Arab, that is, the river 
| the Arabs; which begins two days journey from Baſlora, 
d about five leagues below divides again into two chan- 
ls, that empty themſelves into the Perſian gulf *, Thus 
e dbat al Arab is the river going out of Eden, which river, 
pnſidered according to the diſpoſition of its channel, and 
vt 2ccording to the courſe of its ſtream, divides into ſour 
as or different branches, which make the four rivers 


ol iWentioned by Moſes; two below, viz. the branches of the 
hai bat, which ſcrve ſor the Piſon and Gihon; and two above, 


2. the Euphrates and Tigris, the latter whereof is now 
led Dijlat by the Arabs, and is allowed to be the Hid- 


4 7 89 6 i 8 ” — 
This opinion was firſt ftarted i Calvin, and has been ſollowed, with 

hc little variation by Stephanus Morinus, Bochart, Huct bihop of Ave 

ches, and divers others. 
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dekel + of Moſes. By this deſcription the Weſtern branch 
gf the Shat will be Piſon, and the adjoining part of Arahja, 
bordering on the Perſian gulph, will be Havilah; and te Count. 
Eaſtern branch will be Gihon, encompaſſing the country of the Sl 
Caſh, or Chuzeſtan, as it is ſtill called by the Perſians, would 


we co 


This laſt opinion agrees very well with the ſacred tert, and fo 
which informs us, that “a river went out of Eden to water | Koran 
« the garden, and from thence it was parted, and became the ott 
ce into four heads; which words manifeſtly imply, that in ſaid " 
Eden the river was but one, or one ſingle channel; but from throug 
thence, that is, when it was gone out of Eden, it was parted, Sa 
and became four ſtreams or openings, (as the Hebrew word har of 
may be tranſlated) two upwards, and two downwards: for Upo 
ſuppoſing the united channel, or Shat al Arab, to be our | know 
common center, we may, if we look one way, i. e. up to- ſriptio 
wards Babylon, ſee the Tigris and Euphrates coming into Places | 
it; and, if we look another way, z. e. down towards the mers 1 
Perſian gulph, ſee the Piſon and the Gihon running out of N. 

It. ä | 
But though this hypotheſis ſeems the beſt of any that *. 
have been yet advanced, and to account tolerably well for 4 7 
the Moſaical deſcription, it is liable to ſome exceptions; for n 
the two branches of the Shat al Arab, ſuppoſed to be the When 
Piſon and Gihon of the ſcripture, do not ſeem conſiderable Wi l 
| enough to deſerve the name of rivers, nor of ſufficien; hr by 
length to encompaſs countries of any extent, it being not 3 ® Y 
great many leagues from their diviſion below Battora to the | 5 2 
places where they fall into the Perſian gulph. Indeed, i p 1 th | 


+ This is granted by all interpreters, as well as the LXX; and though! and of E 
may be difficult to ſhew apy juſt analogy between the names of Hiddckd ems s 
and Tigris, yet, if we either obſerve Motcs' method of reckoning up the four 8 
rivers, or conſider the true geograpy of the country, we ſhall cali'y pe. | 
ceive that the river Hiddekel could properly be no other. For as in reſpes Eabylon, ru 
to the place where Moſes wrote, Piſon lay neareſt to him, and fo, in 40: and n 


tural, order, was named firſt; and the Gihon, lying near to that, was the Per 
cardingly reckoned ſecond; ſo, having paſſed over that ſtrcam, and turning the Hebr 
to che ieft, in order to come baek- again to Arabia Petræa. (Where ue doe corrupt 
was) we. meet, in our paſſage, with Tigris in the third place; and fo, fr verſion, 


_ceeding Weſtward through the lower part of Meſopotamia, come at Jaſtt # ved by Re 
Pherath or Euphrates: for it is to be remembered, that the Tigris pt Which uenit 
Af;ria from Meſopotamia, and meeting with the Euplirates a littie _ © the river. 

| Tparently 
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we could be ſure there were a third branch, as ſome ac- 
counts and maps would induce us to believe, parting from 
| the Shat about Baſſora, and falling into the ſea at Catif, it 
would be more agreeable to ſuppoſe that to be the Piſon; 
and for the Gihon we might naturally ſubſtitute either the 
Koran or the Karha, the firſt of which falls into the Shat, 
| the other into the Tigris, and may with greater propriety be 
ſaid to encompaſs the whole land of Cuſh, as running 
through Chuzeſtan; whereas the Eaſtern branch of the 
Shat waſhes only a corner of that country, or rather one 
fide of an iſland formed by it and the Koran. 

Upon the whole, notwithſtanding the above objection, 
| know of no ſcheme ſo reaſonable, ſo agreeable to the de- 
ſcription given us by the facred hiſtorian, as that which 
places Eden upon the great channel formed by the united 
Invers Tigris and Euphrates; and the extraordinary fertility 
and goodneſs of the neighbouring ſoil may help to confirm 
us in this opinion: for as it would be abſurd to imagine that 
God would plant the garden of paradiſe in a barren land, 
fo all ancient hiſtorians and geographers inform us, that 
Meſopotamia, Chaldea, and other adjacent countries, were 
extremely pleaſant and fruitful; and modern travellers par- 
ticularly aſſure us, that in all the Grand Signior's dominions 
there 1s not a finer country (though in ſome places it lies 
uncultivated) than that between Bagdat and Baſſora, the 
very tract of ground, which, according to the ſcheme I am 
peaking of, was anciently called the land of Eden. 

It remains briefly to conſider in what preciſe part of the 
and of Eden the garden of paradiſe was planted; and this 
lems to be intimated by Moſes, when he tells us that it 
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abylon, runs along with it in one common channel, until they ſeparate 
een, and make the two ftreams Piſon and Gihon, which, empty themſelves 
into the Perſian gulph. As to Euphrates, the name is*analagous eriotigh 


turning? the Hebrew word Pherath; but yet we muſt acknow ledge it is one ef 
e Meg ole corrupt names which our tranſlators hævę þorrowed fran he Sc ptua- 
fo, r ron, and which probably the Greeks (as has been judiciguſly ob- 
it laſt t 


frved by Reland) took from the Perſians, who often ſet the word äh or au, 
which ug nittes water, before the names of rivers; of which word and Fra: 
i the rwer is ſtill ealled by the neighbouring people, the name Euphirates 
Tparently compounded,—=Sez Stackhonſe, and univerſal hiſtory, 
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was Eaſtward in Eden; whereby, we may ſuppoſe, he dog the hy 


not mean that it lay Eaſtward from the place where he wy iWupira 
then writing, (which every body might eaſily infer) bu bereab 
intends to point out, as near as poſſible, the. very {pot d e firſ 
ground where it was originally ſeated. If then this d greſſi 
lightful garden lay in the Eaſterly part of the country dender. 

Eden, and the river which watered it ran through thi Befor 
country (as we learn from ſcripture it did) before it enten ſua! m 
the garden, we muſt neceſſarily conclude that paradiſe wy Mii! Syria 
fituated on the Eaſt ſide of one of the turnings of the Shy yria in 
al Arab, that is, the river formed by the conjunction of i-ving b 
the Tigris and Euphrates; and probably at the lowelt grit whe: 
turning, mentioned by Ptolemy, not far from the ple etermin 
where Arecca, called Erec in — *, is now ſcated He anci 
our modern geographers. e not a 

After all, it muſt be acknowledged, that there is 1 no mp antry, 

of the country wherein we have placed the land of Len name 

which makes the rivers exactly anſwer the deſcription d 2 exter 
them given us by Moſes; but as he unqueſtionably ue We 
according to the beſt geography of thoſe times, if the core d 

or number of rivers about Babylon have ſince uncergon_hl"itzbie 1 


a i relents its 
great alterations, this has probably been occaſioned by tix 


cuts and canals made by order of the monarchs of til 3 
5 ED | r 
empire, of Alexander the Great, and even of Trojan an Ot 
Severus, to facilitate commerce and render the county = 
iruitfvl. And yet, notwithſtanding this, according to Bet 
Gr: 
modern obſervations, we find wider variations in the ſitu be 
tion of a and are obliged to make greater correctut - | 
. 01 
in ancient charts and maps, than need be made in tl Fes 
NMoſaical deſcription of Eden, to bring it to an —_ 3 
with our lateſt accounts of the preſent country and ri Lux 
, D 
near Chaldea. So that-I think, till ſome <A ary (Th 
ments, th Re yet been advanced, are brought agail 3 
Bn e 
„ Brea 
Get x. fo. It is faid to have ſcveral ſprings of Napiiths i iN The 
r a kind of liquid bitumen, very oily and inf amable, and Wd Knit 
to be cxtinguiſned. Hevce that verſe of IT ibullus, Lead 
Ardet Arecoæcis ut unda ferivuſjita campis. ' 
| | UMB, I] 
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the hypotheſis which places Eden upon the Tigris and 
Euphrates united, we may ſafely conclude, that there, or 
hereabouts, was the delightful garden, the habitation of 


e firſt parents of mankind .—I now return from this 
ligreſſion, which I hope will not be 6 to the 
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eader. 
Before I leave 1 ben me, according to my 


ſual method, to look back a little into the ancient hiſtory 
f Syria in general, and of that renowned city in particular. 
ria in the Hebrew language is called Aram, the country 
aring been firſt peopled by Aram the youngeſt ſon of Shem; 
t whence it obtained the name of Syria is not ſo eaſy to 
etermine, though it is probably a contraction of Afſ;ria, 
e ancients often confounding them together. Authors 
e not at all agreed concerning the exact bounds of this 
puntry, becauſe they conſider it at different times, when 
s name was more or leſs famous, and its empire more or 
[s extenſive: but if we confine ourſelves to the proper 
ria, we may venture to fix its limits, and aſcertain its 
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our To this account I cannot forhear ſuhjoining the deſcription which our 
reo "iitabie Milton gives us of the garden of P wherein he beautifully 
N reſents 1 15 pleaſing variety. | 

* th Thus was this place 

( thi A happy rural ſear of various view: 


Groves, whoſe rich trees wept od'rous gums and balm; 
Others, whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, (Heſperian fables true, 


m and 
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If true, here only) and of delicious taſte, 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were intcrpos'd; 

Or palmy hillock, or the flow'ry lap 

Of ſome irriguous valley ſpread her ſtore, 
Flow'rs of all hue, and without thorn the roſe. 
Another ſide, umbrageous grots, and ca\es 

Ot cool recels, o'er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently c eeps 
Luxuriant. Mean while murm'ring wat: 's fall 
Down the lope hills, diſpers'd, or in a — 
(That to the fringed bank, with myrtle crown d. 
Her cryſtal mirror holds) unite their ſtreams. 
The birds their choir apply: Airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the ſmell of fields and groves, attune 
The trembling leaves, while univerſal Pan, 
Knit with the graces, and the hours, 1 in dance 
La on th' eternal A ing. 
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reckons the following provinces; Commagene, Piery, 


country wholly to themſelves; for their relations of the lin 


nere it is commonly and inaccurately placed, 
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| | conti 
dimenſions. It lay between the Mediterranean on the 


Weſt, and the river Euphrates on the Eaſt; and between 
Mount Taurus on the North, and Arabia Deſerta, Paleſtint, 
and Phoenice on the South; being about three hundred 
and ſeventy-five miles in length from North to South, an 
three hundred in breadth from Eaſt to Weſt. Syria hy 
likewiſe been variouſly divided, having been at farſt parcellei 
out into a vaſt number of little kingdoms and juriſdictionz 
and afterwards into four principal ones, Zobah, Damaſcus 
Hamath, and Geſhur. In the proper Syria only, Ptoleny 
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Cyrrheſtica, Seleucis, Caſſiotis, Chalybonites, Chalcidene, 
Apumene, Laodicene, Pheenicia Mediterranea, Caolefyria?, 
and Palmyrene. | 


The poſterity of Shem by Aram did not long keep thx 


of Ham by Canaan, being ſtraitened for want of room i 
the places where they firſt ſettled, encroached upon then 
by degrees, and ſeized a portion of their lot, which tte 
kept till both of them were involved in one common d- 
ſtruction and captivity. The ancient Syrians then ver 
partly deſcended from Shem, and partly from Ham, (wut 
offspring are nearly of equal ſtanding in this country) ind 


ingdom 
very little behind any nation in antiquity; nay, Syria nut o Itrae! 
have been peopled ſooner than any other part of the worfen up 
if we believe che tradition current among its preſcnt iss peopl 
habitants, that Adam was formed, and Abel flain, in u His ſu 
neighbourhood of Damaſcus. andings 
It is certain that the Syrians were anciently governed oMWadad I. 
heads of families, who had the title of kings; and that pon by! 
| | | ar upon 
* It is impoſſible to reconcile the ancient geographers, ſo as to determi on, Dan 
the bounds of what they mean by Cœleſyria; but however the name 8 F 
have been extended, the proper Cœleſyria, or Syria Cava, which is take! nd of N 
be the ſame, was undoubtedly the vale between Libanus and Anti-Liva:, or IF 
to which Strabo confines it. Its chief cities are Heliopolis, now Balde : 
and Damaſcus, now Scham: but this latter does not lie in the above 1 San 
tioned valley, as Heliopolis does, being to the Eaſtward of Anti-Libat 22 8 
and therefore, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ought not to be reckoned in Ce)! "0 
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continued under the ſame government, in part, even to the 


in ſcripture * among the reſt of lis enemies. We have, 
indeed, ſome reaſon to conjecture, that this was not the 
only form of government to be met with in that country; 
for as Gibeon in Canaan, in the days of Joſhua, ſeems to 
have been a common-wealth among the many kingdoms 
mere, fo Damaſcus in Syria, ſeems to have been the ſame 
jn the time of David, being ſpoken of as without a chief, 
nd as if the power was wholly in the hands of the people. 


fuccoured Hadarezer king of Zobah with above twenty 


it is indiſputably clear) that they were ſomething like what 
e call a republic. | 
Be this as it will, we are aſfured that the kingdom of Da- 


have no farther account after the total defeat of Hadarezer's 
my by king David, when forty thouſand Syrians, together 
rich their general Shobach, were- killed in the field +. 

Rezon, who deſerted from Hadarezer, having ſecured a 


hem 
tle 
1 ce 


werf ody of troops in his intereſt after the loſs of this battle, 


whole 
) and 
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worid 
nt in 
in tl 


eized on Damaſcus, and was the founder of that noble 
ingdomz proving a very troubleſome and inveterate enemy 
o lirael in the reign of Solomon ||, when that prince was 
ken up with his vanities, and had forgot both himſelf and 
is people. 

His ſucceſſors Hezion and Tabrimon had no miſunder- 
andings with the kings of Judah and Iſrael; but Ben- 
adad I, the ſon and ſucceſſors of Tabrimon, was prevailed 
pon by large preſents from Aſia king of Judah, to make 
Far upon Baaſha king of Iſrael; from whom his army took 


-ned of 
gat the 


determ 
name U 
is taken 


** ty of Samaria itſelf. 
1 Bald | 

Bill * . „ „ 2 
_ * 1 Sam, xiv. 47. + 2 Sam. viii. 6. t 2 Jam, x. 18, i 1 Kings. 


Th 25, 5 1 Kinge XV, 18, I9, 20, 


* 2 


Cay 


days of Saul, is plain from the kings of Zobah, mentioned 


t is ſaid that the Syrians of Damaſcus +, not their king, | 


houſand men; which ſeems to imply, (for we do not ſay 


aſcus roſe upon the ruins of that of Zobah, of which we 


on, Dan, Abel-beth-maachah, all Cinneroth, and all the 
nd of Naphtali $, and at laſt extended his power to tlie 
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only to aſſure him of victory, but to inſtruct kim in wit 
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This prince was ſucceeded by his ſon, alſo named Bey, 
hadad, who vigorouſly proſecuted the enmity his father had 
ſo ſucceſsfully begun againſt Iſraelz but he was twice re. 
markably baffled in his attempts by the interpoſition of hes. 


him ſo 
ave 0 
uhethe 


inued 


ven. He marched with a numerous army, in which were allying 
no leſs than thirty-two kings *, and fat down before Sama. by Ah: 
ria, ſummoning Ahab to ſurrender himſelf as his vaſſal, b Jepend; 
acknowledge himſelf to be his creature, and that all belong. iriouſſ. 
ing to him was at his ſervice and diſpoſal. Ahab returned ey wh 
a very ſubmiſſive anſwer to this haughty meſſage; but ng n attac 
ſatisfied with that, Benhadad ſent again into the city to le Il the « 
Ahab know, that the next day he intended to ſend ſome imſelf 
officers to ſearch his palace and the houſes of the citizenz orſe, a 
and to bring away all their riches, together with their wires lying | 
and children. The king of Iſrael, by the unanimous advice d mad 
of his people, refuſed to ſubmit to ſo unparallelled an in The (: 
dignity; which highly exaſperated Benhadad, who cxpecte ng of I 
to meet with no oppoſition. He ſent a third time, hoy: s guarc 
ever, to Ahab, to try if he could threaten him into a com. WiWriairs v 
pliance with his demands; but the king of Iſrael ſent a very WAG accor 
bold and wiſe reply to his vam menaces, adviſing him to y excuſ 
wait the event of things before he reckoned himſelf ſure of Ne gods c 
ſucceſs: © Tell him, (ſays Ahab to Benhadad's meſſenger) e no w 
« Let not him that girdeth on his harneſs boaſt himſch » ſured the 
t he that putteth it off.“ engage 
The army of DBenhadad was honor ordered to inret ed over 
the city of Samaria in form, and to make all the neceſſ ad hea 
_ preparations for an aſſault. But God, who was juſtly p army o 


voked at this proud Syrian, ſent a prophet to Ahab, tt 


Hence it 
105 iome b 


method he ſhould obtain it. In the mean time Eenhacid Pr 
who was a voluptuous prince, and given to drinking, being (Conceit of 
* proceed 


not at all apprehenſive of danger, was indulging bimbel 27. 


the midſt of his cups, when news was brought him tha Aden 

YEE; an 
party was advancing from Samaria, This, however, maria, 
| | did not or 


t le jn beh 


* Compare x Kings xx. 1, with xxii. 31, 1 I Kings xx. 14 heatkeng. 
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him fo little Siturtance, that in a careleſs -manner he only 
eve orders that they ſhould be brought before him alive, 
whether they came as friends or as enemies, and ſo con- 
inued his mirth and carouſing. The party which was 
allying out of the city was a number of choſen men headed 
y Ahab himſelf, and followed by a larger body, who, 
jepending upon the encouragement of the prophet, fell 
Furiouſly upon the numerous army of the Syrians, whilſt 
ey were loſt in ſecurity, and did not ſo much as dream of 
n attack; and ſuch a panic immediately ſpread itſelf over 
l the camp, that no one thought of any thing but ſaving 
imſelk by flight; and particularly Benhadad mounted a 
orſe, and fled precipitately with his cavalry, inſtead of 
lying and confirming his people. The Iſraelites purſued 

d made a terrible {laughter of their flying enemies. 
The ſame prophet, notwithſtanding this victory, gave the 
vg of Iſrael great caution to recruit his army, and be upon 
s guard, againſt the enſuing year, foretelling that the 
rriaus would then pay him another viſit, which came to 
ſs accordingly; for ſome of Benhadad's officers, glad of 
7 excuſe to palliate their inglorious flight, pretended that 
e gods of the Iſraelites were gods of the hills“, and there- 
e no wonder the Syrian army had been defeated; and 
ured the king, that if he could but draw the Iſraelites to 
engagement in a plain open country, his gods, who pre- 
ed over the plains, would undoubtedly prevail. Ben- 
ad hearkened to this repreſentation, and having raiſed 
army of equal force with that which he had loft the 
Hence it: appears how early the notion of topical deities prevailed in the 
ic, ſome being made to preſide over whole countries, wialft others had 
cular places under their tuition and government; and were ſome of 
n gods of the rivers, others of the woods and others of the mountains, 
conceit of the Syrians, that the God cf Iſrael was a god of the hills, 
It proceed from their obſerving Canaan to be a mountainous country; 
it 18 provable they muſt have known, that the Jewiſh law Was delivered 
mountain; that the Iſraclites were remarkably fond of ſacrificing in 
places; and that the temple of Jeruſalem ſtood upon a famous eminence, 
6 amaria, where they had fo lately received a fignal defeat. —That the 


did not only aflift with their influence, but actually engage themſelves 


oy in bchalt of their favourites, is a well-known ſentiment of the an- 
athens, x 
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year 1 0 he marched towards the king of Iſrael, ang 
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encamped near Aphek, a City of the tribe of Aſher. Ihe ticul: 


Ifraclites, whoſe numbers were quite deſpicable if compare o dir 
with the Syrians, encamped over-againſt them; and ſo ad ! 
ſeven days the two armies continued in this ſituation. 0) ir;0, 
the ſeventh day they came to a battle, wherein the Syria mpet 
loft, of foot only, a hundred thouſand men, the reſt {yin wing 
with precipitation to Aphek, where twenty thouſand mo: Mom 
of them were e by the falling of the walls of thy ould | 
city. or he 
The king of Syria now gave all over for loſt, and in d. ough 
ſpair concealed himſelf in ſome part of Aphek, where he is face 
thought he could not be eaſily found; but his oflicers, u. e died 
minding him that the kings of Iſrael had been gener ears th 
enemies, adviſed him to throw himſelf upon Ahab's mercy, mics « 
and to ſend ambaſſadors to him in the humbleit mant ual lo. 
to make his ſubmiſſion to the conqueror. Ahab, overjox Some 
at his victory, was in an excellent temper to receive then WWWarching 
calling Benhadad his brother, and expreſſing his ſatisfac ith all 
to hear he was alive. In a word, the Syrian prince es, anc 
brought to Ahab, admitted into his chariot, and a vas a] 
was concluded between them on the following conditiongny ruſ} 
That Benhadad ſhould reſtore all the country which ts {Mt he ra 
ther had wreſted from Iſrael, and grant Ahab certain pt y left 
teges and authority in his capital Damaſcus, as a token (Wing ſtan 
his homage and ſubjeCtion. Kk the a 
If Benhadad adhered to his word with Ahab in o cumbe 
reſpects, he kept poſſeſſion of Ramoth-Gilead, which After + 
the ſubject of a ſreſh war between them, wherein Ah madd 
aſſiſted by Jehoſhaphat king of Judah. The two kn Iſrae] 
marched with their forces towards Ramoth-Gilead, ul ory, till 
they found the Syrians prepared to receive them; but Al declaring 
having ſufficient reaſon to think that the enemy would m eceſſor 
him out for deſtruction, diſguiſed himſelf before the nels, an, 
in the garb of a common officer, adviſing Jehoſbaphu Was no ff 
fight in his royal robes. Ahab's apprehenſions wer ey noble 


without foundation; for the king of Syria had given! 


- . 
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ticular orders to his captains who had rule over his chariots, 
o direct their arms only againſt the king of Iſrael. This 
ad like to have proved fatal to Jehoſhaphat, whom they 
miſtook for Abab, and accordingly fell upon him with great 
mpetuoſit y; but they ſoon deſiſted from purſuing him, 
wing diſcovered that he was not the perſon they were 
ommanded to deſtroy. Ahab's precaution, however, 
ould not ſave him from the fate he endeavoured to evade, 
or he was mortally wounded by a random arrow; and 
ough he was held up in his chariot for ſome time with 
is face towards the enemy, to encourage his ſoldiers, yet 
e died about ſun-ſet, and a retreat was ſounded. It ap- 
ears that this battle was fierce and obſtinate, and that both 
rmies drew off under covert of the night, p_ with 
ual loſs and doubtful victory “. 

Some years after this, we find Benhadad once more 
arching againſt Samaria, which he beſieged ſo cloſely 
ith all his forces, that he reduced it to the greateſt dif- 
ls, and was on the point of taking it by famine, when 
was alarmed in the night by a noiſe like that of a great 
my ruſhing in upon him; whereby he was ſo terrified, 
t he raiſed the ſiege with the utmoſt precipitation. His 
my left behind them their horſes, aſſes, tents, and every 
ing ſtanding in the camp juſt as it was when they firſt 
dk the alarm; and alſo dropped upon the road whatever 
s cumberſome to them, and retarded their flight +. 

After this miraculous railing of the ſiege of Samaria, 
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hab dad was deterred from making any farther attempts 
x0 ken Iſrael; nor do we hear any more of him in the ſacred 
d, voy, till Eliſha went to Damaſcus to execute the order 


vt M eeclaring Hazael king, which was originally given to his 
yuld m deceſſor Elijah. Benhadad then laboured under a fit of 
the dels, and hearing of Eliſha's arrival, to whoſe abilities 


apa vas no ſtranger, he ſent Hazael to wait upon him with 
; wer: e noble preſent, and to enquire of him whether he 
given ! | | 


* I Kings xxii, 30—3 6. + 2 Kings vi. 24. and vii. 6, 7—15. 
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ſhould recover of his indiſpoſition. The prophet told Ha. 
 zael that his maſter might recover, his diſtemper not beitg 
of itſelf mortal, but that he was very ſure he would not; 


WI 
oaha: 
en ch 


and then fixing his eyes ſtedfaſtly upon him, he at lengh iſed I 
burſt into tears, upon the proſpect (as he declared to Hy ah.! 
zael) of the many calamities he would bring upon [ire f Gat 
when he was advanced to the throne of Syria, as he wy ut he 
aſſured he would be by divine revelation. Upon this Hy { the 1 
zacl returned to his maſter, and concealing the prophet) readin 
anſwer, flattered him with hopes of recovery; which, hoy. 1 the 
ever, he took care to prevent, by ſtifling him the next rice 
with a thick cloth dipped in water. This was the end eaſurit 
Benhadad, who having no ſon of his own, and Hazael bs eaſury 
ing a man of great eſteem, eſpecially among the ſoldiery, he oops. 
was, without much difficulty, declared his fucceflor. e latte 
According to Eliſha's prediction, this prince was a ſcour Mt an: 
in the hand of God, to chaſtiſe the kingdoms of Judah ad e force 
Iſrael; and under him the Syrian monarchy roſe to e coun 
_ greateſt ſplendor. However, he ſeems to have fat ryMieople th 
quietly on bis throne, till he was provoked by Joram ll This g 
of Iſrael, and Ahaziah king of Judah +, who confederat:aiſer the | 
againſt him to diſpoſſeſs him of Ramoth-Gilead, in in eded by 
tation of what their fathers had attempted in the reigns the kin 
Benhadad. It ſeems as if they ſucceeded in their eng, befe 
prize, though Joram was dangeroully wounded in the *Wrtune, | 
tempt: but Hazael made himſelf ample amends by invaJng@Þahaz ki. 
both the kingdoms of Judah and Iſrael, and reducing tilted fr 
almoſt to deſtruction. He began with Jehu king of I cure an 
and made himſelf maſter of all that prince's dominions s made 
the Eaſt of Jordan, the countries of Gilead and Baſhan, A 1irae!, | 
two tribes Reuben and Gad, and the half-tribe of Manaſl jection. 
and we learn from Joſephus, that in the proſecution of The Syr 
conqueſt he was guilty of all manner of outrages and cru ers whi, 
thereby punQually fulfilling whatever the prophet Lü 's dea. 
had foretold of him in the converſation they had toget Ople; for 


Damaſcus, as above related, 


4 Kin 


+ 2 Kings viii. 715. Kings 2. 32, 33 
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With the ſame fury and ſucceſs he made war upon Je- 
o1haz the ſon of Jehu, till he had left him only fifty horſe, 
en chariots, and ten thouſand foot; and having thus chaſ- 
iſed Ifrael, he turned his arms againſt the kingdom of Ju- 
jah. He therefore croſſed the Jordan, made himſelf maſter 
H Cath, and marched forward to beſiege Jeruſalem itſelf; 
ut ke was diverted from that undertaking by the rich gifts 
{ the weak and apoſtate Jehoaſh, then king of Judah, who, 
reading the Syrian power and the miſeries of a ſiege, took 
l the coſtly veſſels which his anceſtors had devoted to the 
vice of God, and all the gold that was laid up in the 
eaſuries of the temple, beſides what was found in the royal 
eaſury, and ſent it as a preſent to Hazael to withdraw his 
oops. The King of Syria did ſo for a while *; but about 

e latter end of the ſame year, or the next, at fartheſt, he 
nt an army into the territories of Judah, which defeated 
e forces of Jehoaſh though much more numerous, ravaged 
e country, lacked Jeruſilem, ſlew all the princes of the 
ople there, and ſent their ſpoil to Hazael at Damaſcus +. 

This great prince, having thus ſubdued and tyrannized 
er the kingdoms of Ifracl and Judah, died, and was ſuc- 
eded by his fon called Benhadad, a name affected by molt 
the kings of Syria. The young monarch had not reigned 
ng, before he experienced a total reverſe of his father's 
tune, being thrice defeated by Jehoaſh, the ſon of Je- 
dahaz king of Iſrael, whereby he loſt all that Hazael had 
relted from that kingdom. Nothing more is ſaid of this 
cure and unfortunate reign; but probably this Benhadad 
as made tributary by Jeroboam, the ſon of Jehoaſh king 
lfrael, who kept Syria all his life-time 1n the ſtricteſt 
jection. | 

The Syrians recovered themſelves again amidſt the dif- 
vers which raged in the kingdom of Iirael upon Jerc- 
am's death, but not fo perfectly as to be quite a free 
ole; for we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, they were in ſome. 


x * 2 * 3 
2 Kings XII. 17. 18. tf 2 Chiron. XXI. 23, 2nd, 


; Nuns, II. 1 
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meaſure ſubject to the newly erected empire of Ach ing tc 


Dut not to dwell on this uncertainty, their laſt king wa Th 
Rezin, who, towards the latter end of his reign, entered being 
into a league with Pekah king of Iſrael, againſt Ahaz king incx<d 
of Judah, with a deſign to dethrone him, and to ſet up the pattle 

ſon of Tabeal, a ſtranger to the line of David“. With thi here. 
view the confederate kings entered the dominions of Aly ame - 
with a great army, ravaged his country, and cloſely beſieged alter 
him in Jeruſalem; but as God had ftirred up theſe prince us; a 

only to puniſh Ahaz for his wickedneſs, and not to cut of vfl 0 
the whole family of David, he did not ſuffer them to ſue. onque 
ceed in their undertaking; for finding themſelves unable ty nd af 
take the city, they raiſed the ſiege and returned home. ny pl 

The next year the two kings proſecuted the war again Afte 
Ahaz, dividing their army into three bodies, and invating onque 
his kingdom in three different places at the ſame tim, f Syri. 

Rezin with his diviſion, marched into Edom, and tax educec 
Elath, where he planted a colony of Syrians 4; and having ernme 
loaded his army with ſpoils, and taken a vaſt number d e Ro! 
priſoners, he returned to Damaſcus . But this acquiitin e ©] 
proved fatal to Rezin and his kingdom; for Ahaz, grom uriſdid 
deſperate, and bent upon revenge, ſent an embaſly to Ti nd a ff 
lath-pileſer king of Aſſyria, with a large preſent of all H“ 
gold and ſilver that he could find in the treaſury cf ti nd afte 
temple, promiſing likewiſe to become his vaſſal and tiber 
tary, if he would aſſiſt him with his forces againſt his t- 
mies. The king of Aſſyria readily embraced this op been 

. \ . K . . . . & Certuin 
tunity of adding Syria and Paleſtine to his empire, e t 
accordingly marching with a great army againſt Reau ma 
he flew him-in battle, beſieged and took Damaſcus, arch 
tranſplanted the people to Kir, a place in the upp mak 
Mediaz thereby putting an end to the Syrian mona. 

SISSY 5 23 ER : { ©* Behc 
which had continued for nine or ten generations; accom, «1 

- * Ifaiah vii. T—6. + 2 Kings xvi. 5 + 2 Chiron. XxVUl, 5 Wit 
The kingdom now put an end to was founded by Rezin in the g him 


of Solon on, as has been obſerved above; but as Damaſcus is « city of fe ot Syria { 
antiquity, it probably bad its kings before that time, though we auen 


mention of them in the facred writings, The city is gerurelly ff 
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ing to the prediCtions of the prophets Iſaiah and Amos “. 

Thus-Syria became united to the Aſſyrian empire; which 
being overthrown by the Medes and Perſians, it was an- 
nexed to their dominions, and continued ſo till the famous 
battle of Iſſus in Cilicia between Darius and Alexander, 
wherein the latter gained a conſiderable victory. At the 
me time Parmenio, one of his generals, made himſelf 
aſter of Darius' treaſure which was depoſited at Damaſ- 
us; and Alexander marching into Syria immediately after, 
of. of the cities ſurrendered at the firſt approach of the 
onquerorz fo that he ſoon got poſſeſſion of that country, 
nd afterwards of Phœnicia, the city of Tyre being the 
nly place where he met with any conſiderable oppoſition.” 
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OY After the death of Alexander, his captains ſharing his 
ding onqueſts, Seleucus Nicanor and his poſterity were kings 
ne f Syria for about two hundred and fifty years, till Pompey 


took 
ayinp 


educed that kingdom into a Roman province. The go- 
ernment of Syria, after it came under the dominion of 
e Romans, was reckoned one of the greateſt honours in 
he empire, the præfect or governor having almoſt a royal 
uriſdiction over all the provinces on this fide the Euphrates, 
nd a ſuperintendency over Egypt. This emboldened Ni- 
er, præfect of Syria, to diſpute the empire with Severus: 
nd afterwards Caſſius Syrus, a native of this country and 
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of th 
trible 
is elt a 
ave been built by Uz the eldeſt ſon of Aram; but, be that as it will, we 


oppt | 
oj & certain it was in being in tae time of Abraham, who reigned there ac- 
05 ll drang to ſome ancient hiſtorians, particularly Nicolaus Damaſcenus. We 


«a from Gen. xv. 2. that Eliezer, whom Abraham had made free and 
pomted ſteward of his houſe, was of Damaſcus, at the ſame time that the 


Reun 


18, Al ptriarch purſued Chedorlaomer and the confederated kings as far as Hobab, 

| upp tach lics Northward of that city. The ſcripture ſeys nothing more cf 
amaſcus till the tune of David. 

narcht 


Behold Damaſcus is taken away from being a city and the king- 
dom ſhall ceaſe from Damaicus, and the remnant of Syria,” Iſa. xvii. I, 3. 
i will ſend a fire into the houſe of Hazael, which ſhall devour the 
palaces of Benhadad, I will break allo the bar of Damaſcus, and cut off 
hin that holdeth the ſceptre from the houſe of Eden: and the people 
ol Syria ſhall go into captivity unto Kir, ſaith the Lord,” Amos i. 4, 5. 
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overnor of it, was almoſt too hard for Antoninus. Upon 
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this occaſion the ſenate decreed, that no man for the {ut 


nd{o1 
ſhould have command, civil or military, in the proving Ws 
where he was born, leſt by the affections of the people he e can 
ſhould be enabled to ſet up for himſelf, and throw off li; Mi: Trip 
ſubjection to the Roman power. The fear of this mad: lays wc 
Adrian propoſe to make Phoenicia a diftinct province fron ur jou 
Syria; and obliged Conſtantine not only to ſeparate Ph. i ring 
nicia, but to divide Syria itſelf into four provinces, all ful e ſet 
ject however to the governor of the Eaſt, as _ COulttry Joon, k 
was called by the Romans. 1 e cam 
This præfect enjoyed much the ſame power and inſluentt illage 1 
during the empire of Conſtantinople, at the declenſon y one | 
| whereof Syria was over-run by the Saracens, and afterwari ountai 
conquered by Tangrolipix the Turk, who gave Aleppo ani ih three 
Damaſcus to two of his kinſmen of the Selzuccian fail; y dired 
and this laid the foundation of the Turkiſh kingdom dt ey; for 
- Damaſcus, which began in the eleventh century, and c ur qua 
tinued about two hundred years. In the thirteenth centun {Where w 
Halon the Tartar took the king of Damaſcus priſoner, ad The 1 
put him to death before the walls of the city, becauſe th e aboy 
inhabitants would not ſurrender. He afterwards ſtormi Md rugs 
the city, and put an end to the reign of that family in Syn Wed it, 
as the Mamalukes had done ſome years before in Egypt, trance 
murdering their princes. They likewiſe ſubdued the kin-Wh!1ed Te 
dom of Damaſcus, and held that city till it was taken r from 
Tamerlane in the year 1400 with a prodigious army. H rone, 
put all the Mamaiukes and their adherents to death, and vip out 
ſaid to have built ſeveral towers with their ſkulls. H. bing; 
cver, after Tamerlane's deceaſe, the Mamalukes recoveraiWrived at 
Syria and Egypt, and kept poſſe ſſion of Damaſcus till ti ous fe 
year 1516, when Selimus I. defeated the ſultan of Egypt eat ext 
the neighbourhood of Aleppo; upon which Damaſcus nWverer, 
by rendered to avoid being plundered by the "Turkiſh army, it at ce 
4 it was a place of great trade and riches: and ever fince eld caſ 
þ | | time Syria, as well as Egypt, has continued under the Ou een we 
9 man dominion. | aps of 
li On the 8th of March in the morning, having made d magn 
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andſome preſent to the convent ſor our kind entertainment, 
e took leave of Damaſcus; and returning the ſame way 
- came, without any remarkable occurrence, we arrived 
it Tripoli on the 10th in the evening. The two following 
lays were ſpent in making the neceſſary preparations ſor 
ur journey to Sidon, and from thence to Jcrufalem; and 
ng put ourſelves in a pretty good poſture of travelling, 
e ſet out from "Tripoli on the 13th at two in the alter- 
oon, keeping cloſe by the fea, and in leſs than two hours 
e came to a {mall village called Callemone. Near this 
illage is a convent of Greeks named Bell-Mount, founded 
y one of the Earls of 'Fripoli, flanding upon a lish rocky 
ountain, overlooking the ſea, and of very eifficult aſcent. 
n three hours more we came to a lofty ee wich 
y direQtly croſs our way, and terminated this day's jour- 
ey; for it being too late to attempt to paſs it, we took up 
ur quarters in a narrow valley under ſome olive-trecs, 
here we enjoyed an agreeable repoſe. 

The next morning we had no ſmall fatigue in paſſing 
e above-mentioned promontory, the road being very ſteep 
d rugged; but in ſomewhat more than an hour we maſ- 
red it, and arrived in the valley on the other fide; the 
trance whereof is commanded by a ſmall fort or calle 
led Temſedia, built upon a perpendicular precipice. Not 
r from hence, cloſe by the ſea, is a little village called 
atrone, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Botrus; but we did not 
ep out of our road to view it, being told that it afforded 
ting worthy our obſervation. In three hours more we 
tired at Gibyle, the Byblus of the Grecks, a place once 
ous for the birth and temple of Adonis, but now of no 
eat extent, and thinly inhabited. It is encompaſſed, 
ever, with a dry ditch and a wall, with ſquare towers 
it at convenient diſtances; and on the South ſide it has 
old caſtle to defend it. In the gardens round about the 
vn we fee many fragments of ſine marble pillars, aud 
aps of ruins, by which it appears to have been a large 
d magnificent city. It is ann: ly fity ated by the ſca- 
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ſide, and is reckoned a place of very great antiquity *, | 
one hour from Gibyle we came to a fine river, with a ſtay 
bridge over it, conſiſting only of one arch, but that ver 
wide and lofty; and here we made our fecond encany 
ment, pitching our tents upon the banks of the river, 
The Turks have given this ſtream the name of Ibrahin, 
but it is generally ſuppoſed to be the ancient Adonis, 
called from that favourite of Venus, who is ſaid to hai 
been killed by a wild boar in the mountains from wheng 
it riſes. The river, in the opinion of the ancient heathen 
had a remarkable property of appearing bloody at certi 
ſeaſons of the year, which they attributed to a kind of ſyn. 
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pathy for the death of Adonis, in memory of whom the üer 
performed various ſuperſtitious rites, the women making Lak 
great outcries, in imitation of the ſuppoſed lamentation it b 
Venus for the loſs of her paramour. This annual mounW ain f. 
ing was an univerſal cuſtom of the women in theſe part On tl 
which they began as ſoon as they perceived the river iu bey 
reddiſh colour; and after all poſſible expreſſions of the mol kmax, 
piercing grief, having alſo diſciplined themſ-Ives with wii y of Jt 
ping, they proceeded to their ſacrifices. On the moro doe, v 
pretending that Adonis was come to life again, and hat Sidon 
aſcended through the air to the upper regions, they ſhun high 
their heads; and, at Byblus eſpecially, thoſe who voi Th 
not comply were bound to proſtitute themſelves for ited e. 
entire day to all ſtrangers that would have them for li ent wi 
and the money ſo got was preſented to the goddeſs Ve qu; 
Some relate, that on a certain night, while this ſolemii fg this 
laſted, they laid an image in a bed, and having gone thro... to 
variety of lamentations over it, light was brought in, 1 paid a 
the prieſts anointing the mouths of the aſſiſtants, wh: not _ 
to them that deliverance was come; whereupon their Boos: 
* Mr. Maundrell ſuppoſes Gibyle to be the country of the Ci oon aft 
mentioned Joſhua xiii. 5. whom king Hiram made uſe of in preji kus, ſor: 


materials for Solomon's temple. He founds his conjecture upon 1 
v. 18. where the word rendered ſtone-ſquarers is giblim in th- Hehe 
which the Septuagint verſion makes to be the men of By bus; aud e, 
that in Ezck. xvii. 9. where our tranſlation has it the ancicuts of G- 
the LMX make i the elders of Byblus. Juarney, &c. p. 34. 
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w was turned into joy, and the image taken as it were 
t of its ſepulchre. Others ſay, that the prieſts of Oſiris 
Egypt wrote to the women of Byblus ſignifying to them, 
at they had found that deity; and the letter was ſent, it 
ems, in an earthen veſſel, or in a little box or cheſt made 
the plant called Papyrus, which came by ſea of its own 
cord to Byblus. It performed this voyage in ſeven days, 
gd as ſoon as ever it appeared in port the women danced, 
alted, and rejoiced as extravagantly as they had mourned, 
ept, and lamented. As to the redneſs of the river 
ove-mentioned, its true cauſe was known and declared 
en by ſome of the ancients who were not ſo ſuperſtitious 
the reſt of their contemporaries; it being owing to a 
nd of minium, or red earth, which is ſometimes waſhed 
to it by the violence of the rains; and in time of floods it 
ſtill ſubject to the ſame appearance. 

On the 15th in the morning, having travelled about an 
ur beyond this river, we croſſed the foot of the mountain 
max, through a rugged paſs, which brought us to the 
of Junia, At the entrance of this bay is an old ſtone 
10110 (7c, where we come into the juriſdiction of the baſhaw 
nd Sidon. The mountains at the bottom of the bay are 
c hich and ſteep, the road lying between them and the 
wog They are called the mountains of Caſtravan, are in- 
for TS chiefly by Maronites, and are famous for their ex- 
for LB nt wine. Towards the farther fide of the bay we paſſed 
s Veal a ſquare tower, or caſtle, of which there are ſeveral 
01cm this coaſt, ſaid to have been built by the empreſs 
: (1100 -na to defend the country from pirates. At this tower 
im M paid a caphar, which is collected by Maronites, who 
whit not much behind the Turks in their inſolence and 
their aions. 
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zoon after we got clear of this bay, we came to the river 
pus, ſometimes called Canis, from an idol anciently wor- 
Ped here in form of a dog, and ſeid to have given ora- 
Ir reiponſes. This river is confounded with Adonis by 
ral of our modern geographers, but the miſtake is evident 
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champion St. George is ſaid to have ſlain the dragon; i 


advantages of its ſituation. It ſtands on the ſea-f'de, . 


from late obſervations, as well as the authority of the 2. Mues 


cients. The Lycus iſſues into the ſea from between ty atter 
rountains, exceſſively ſteep and rocky; one of which w ruſadi 
aſcend as ſoon as we have croſſed the river, by a road abo emſe 
two yards broad, cut along the ſide of a rock a great heigh er fi 
above the water, at the expence of the emperor Antonin; {A 9<<®! 
the memory of which laborious but uſeful undertaking j ad th 
perpetuated by an infcription near the entrance into eng 
way, the greateſt part whereof is {till legible. Fn leſs nd 
half an hour we paſſed this Antonine way, which brought Im - 

bis da: 


us to a ſmooth ſandy ſhorez and in two hours time ye 
came to a large river called Beroot, which has over it This 
handfome ſtone-bridge of fix arches. On the other fide g 11 


the river, near the ſea, is a large field, where our renown | mat 
uildin, 
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memory of which exploit there was a ſmall chapel bu 
upon the place, at firſt dedicated to that Chriſtian hen, 
but now caanged into a Mahometan moſque. In anotie 
hour we arrived at Bariit or Beroot, where we took up out Fm 
quarters in a kan near the ſea- ſide, and met Ee good a. a de 
commodation. na, 

This city was anciently called Berytus, and is peri FIN 
title inferior to Byblus, in antiquity, as it is ſaid to have ben jreadir 
fanding in the time of Cronus. It was greatly eſtcemedl 1 
Auguſtus, in whoſe reign it had many privileges confentt bye 
upon it, together with a new name, being then called ul Wii 
Felix; but it has nothing to boaſt of at preſent, excepti r 


dclightful and fruitful country, and is. ſupplied with UF * © 4s 


1; (the latt 
water by ſeveral rivulets that fall from the neigbouring Syrians) 
3nd are conveyed all over the city in agreeable fountain om 
'The palace and gardens of the Emir Faccardine, neglect reported 
| un, int 
and ruinous as they are, are ſtill one of the greateſt em paſs ly 


ments of the city, and merit a brief deſcription. Wo Moloch) 
elves in 


Faccardine, in the reign of ſultan Morat, had his cluct lame 1h 
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£Jence in Beroot, and was $ ihe fourth emir or prince ole 
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uſes *, a people ſuppoſed to be deſcended from ſome 
*ttered remains of the Chriſtians that engaged in the 
ruſades for the recovery of the Holy Land, who ſettled 
emſelves in the adjacent mountains, where they have 
er ſince maintained a kind of ſovereign juriſdiction. But 
roccardine, not caring to be confined to his hilly dominions, 
ad the power and artifice to extend them into the plains 
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" long the ſea-coaſt from Beroot to Acra; till at laſt the 
py and Signior, grown jealous of his rifing authority, drove 


im back again to the mountains, where his poſterity to 
is day retain their principality. | | 

This prince's palace, which we went to take a view of, 
ands in the North-Eaſt part of the city, and has a beauti- 
| marble fountain at its entrance. The inner parts of the 
viding, which conſiſts of ſeveral conrts, are now running 
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he deſign of the whole, however, though not carried to 
election, is viſibly grand, and not unworthy the quality 
f a prince in Europe, but its greateſt beauty, and what 
ſt deſerves our attention, is the orange-garden. It is a 
arge quadrangular piece of ground, divided into ſixteen 
quares, with walks between them, which are ſhaded with 


erlag ; 
b reading orange-trees, that were gilded when we were 
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s can poſſibly be imagined. Each of theſe ſixteen ſquares 
ad a ſtone border, wherein channels were ſo contrived as 
d convey the water to every tree in the garden, little out- 
ts being cut for part of the ſtream to vent itſelf as it paſſed 


As far as I could learn, ſays Dr. Shaw, the Druſes and the Surees 
(the latter of whom ae perhaps deſcended from the Indigenæ or original 
Syrians) differ very little in their religion, which is a mixture of the Chriſ- 
tian and Mahometan, the Goſpels and the Koran being equally received as 
books of divine anthority and inſpiration. For, to omit what is commonly 
reported, of their being circumciſed, worſhipping the riſing and ſetting 
ſun, intermarrying with their reareſt relations, and making their children 
pals through the fire, (as ſome of the Eaſtern nations did formerly to 
Moloch) we may be convinced, I preſume, from their indulging them- 

elves in wine and ſwine's fleſh, that they are not Mahometans: at the 
lame time, the names they are known by, of Hanna, Youſeph, Meriam, 
Kc. (i, e. John, Joſeph, Mary, &c.) will not be ſufficient arguments in 
favour of their being Chriſtians.” Shaw's Travel's, p. 377. | 
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p decay, or elſe were never finiſhed by their firſt maſter. 


ere, with the fineſt fruit, and made as charming a ſight 
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int the Legends gives us the following account: that he 
vas a perſon of eminent virtue and exemplary behaviour, 
ut being almoſt deſtitute of a beard, his countenance did 
ot appear with ſufficient gravity, and command the reſpect 
hich that venerable ornament generally engages. This 
ave the good man very great uneaſineſs, inſomuch that he 
ell into a deep melancholy; of which the devil taking the 
drantage, promiſed Nicephorus to ſupply the defect of 
ature, if he would hearken to his ſuggeſtions. The faint, 
ough extremely defirous of the promiſed addition to his 
ice, was determined not to purchaſe it at fo dear a rate as 
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r of y the leaſt tranſgreſſion of his duty; and therefore, reject- 
al W's the tempter's offer with indignation, and at the ſame 
Fc. Wine taking hold of the little tuft he had upon his chin, in 
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ken of the firmneſs of his reſolution, his conſtancy was 
iraculoufly rewarded; for it is ſaid he found the hair 
retch upon the firſt pluck he gave it, and repeating what 
e had done with the ſame ſucceſs he never deſiſted from 
ulling his beard, till he had drawn it down to his very 
et, But enough of this ridiculous ſtory. 

The walls of Beroot, on the South fide, are ſtill entire, 
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om their being partly compoſed of pieces of old pillars 
nd fragments of marble, on ſome of which we find ſcraps 
Latin inſcriptions, At a little diſtance without the wall 
e ſome remains of Moſaic pavements, ſeveral pillars of 
ranite, pieces of poliſhed marble, and other.tokens of the 
Irmer magnificence of the city. 


1d p Having ſtaid one day at Beroot, we purſued our journey 
iption A the 17th in the morning, and in leſs than half an hour 
Chop ue came into a fine plain, extending from the ſea to the 
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ountains, at the entrance whereof is a beautiful grove of 
Ine-trees, planted by the afore- mentioned Faccardine *; and 


Ur. Maundrell tells us of an odd cuſtom of the princes of this family, 
hich leems to deſerve our notice. © Their preſent prince (ſays he, ſpeaks 
ing of the Druſes in the year 1697.) is Achmet, grandſon to Faccardine, 
an old man, and one who keeps up the cuſtom of bis anceſtors, of turning 
$4, into night; an hereditary practice in his family, proceeding from u. 


4 3 


ut built out of the ruins of the ancient city, as appears 
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on our left we ſaw a village at a little diſtance inhabited by 
the Druſes, who poſſeſs a long tract of mountains up 
this coaſt. After travelling two hours from this grove, w 
were obliged to pay another caphar; from which place we 
ſoon arrived at the river Damer, the ancient 'Tamyra, 
ſtream that ſwells to a great height upon ſudden rains, an} 
1 running with great rapidity, is very dangerous to paſſengers; 
1 | however, its water being pretty low when we were there 
9 we forded it without much difficulty, | 
Being got over this river, we travelled along a narroy 
rugged way between the ſea and the mountains, which 
hereabouts are but a ſmall diſtance from each other, till we 
came to another conſiderable ſtream, with a good ſtone 
» bridge over it, conſiſting of ſeven arches. From hence in 
1 one hour's time we arrived at Sidon, and were conducted 
1 : by our fellow-traveller M. du Marais to the reſidence of th 
: , | French conſul, to whom he brought letters from Smym, 
1 and who received us with all imaginable civility, as did alh 
þ \ | the reſt of the gentlemen of that nation, whoſe factory her 
l; | I have already had occaſion to mention. As we came n 
Sidon ſeveral days before the conſul was ready to {ct out 


* _ 
- — — — 


< but by day, when mens actions and deſigns are beſt obſerved by thi 
guards, and, if need be, moſt eaſily prevented; but that in the nighti 
« concerns them to be always vigilant, left the darkneſs, aided by thit 
| « fleeping, ſhould give traitors both opportunity and encouragement t 
"8 « aſſault their perſons, and, by a dagger or a piſtol, to inake them conuuii 
& their fleep longer than they intended when they*lay down.” Journt, 
&c. p. 43. f 

* As M. Spon, nephew to Dr. Spon, was returning from Jerufalem 
company with ſome Engliſh gentlemen, about the year 1693, he wi * 
tertunately hurried down by this ſtream, and perithed in the fea, Which“ 
2 furlong lower than the paſſage, Maundrell, ibi2. * 


+ Antiquities, Book I. c. 4. | ughter of 


ave no 
| for Jeruſalem, we had aft opportunity of being more pa- out a 
| ticular in our obſervations and enquiries concerning ths ity. 1 
N 1 ancient city, whereof I now proceed to give an account, Ting 
1 Sidon, now called Sayde or Seyde, may properly eno WW urkey 
i | be termed the metropolis of Pheenice, as it ſeems to be tix iÞmmod 
| | oldeſt city in this part of the country, borrowing its nam Wrry-trc 
1 according to Joſephus , from its founder Sidon, the ele little 
f | | < traditional perſuaſion amongſt them, that princes can never ſleep ſecur' a by . 
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on of Gn * though other writers 40 not admit of this 
geriration + The town is {till populous, but has loſt much 
Cf its former ſplendor, as well as extent; which is ſuſſiciently 
manifeſt from the many beautiful pillars, and other veſtiges 
f its ancient grandeur, that lie ſcattered up and down the 
zrdens, without the walls of the preſent city. Theſe walls 
re of a conſiderable thickneſs,. but ruinous in many places; 
nd on the South-ſide of the town ſtands an old caſtle on a 
il, ſaid to have been built by Lewis the IXth of France, 
urnamed the Saint, and another, in a better condition, on 
rock in the ſea, having a communication with the land by 
bridge of ten or twelve arches. | | 

The French merchants are all * together in a 
arge kan cloſe by the ſea, fronting which is an old mole 
hat formerly ſecured the port, but has been demoliſhed 
nd rendered uſeleſs by the emir Faccardine when he was 
alter of this place, in order to free himſelf from the viſits 
f the Turkiſh gallies, or at leaſt oblige them to haſten 
zeir departure on account of the danger and incommodi- 
uſneſs of the harbour; ſo that the ſhipping lying at anchor 
ave no other ſhelter at preſent but a ſmall ledge of rocks 
bout à mile diſtant from the ſhor@ on the North-ſide of the 
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> Pate 
» this Wy. It is nevertheleſs a place of conſiderable trade, ex- 
nt, crting oil, aſhes, ſoap, raiſins of Damaſcus, rice, glue, 
nol BW urkey leather, and abundance of filk, which is its chief 


be the RW rm modity. The neighbouring country is full of mul- 
name WErr-trees, underneath which they preſerve their ſilk- worms 
elde little huts, where they thrive very well, unleſs they are 
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it by violent claps of thunder. From the European na- 


Gen. 1. 15. f 

Trogus derives the name from a word ſignifying a ſiſt; and Bochart is 
the ſame opinion, for Seid, the preſent name of tlie city, may be rendered 
Ning- place. The laſt mentioned learned man ſeems to doubt whether 
no Canaan's eldeſt jon was called Sidon, as we read in the place of ſcrip- 

* juſt referred to, where he interprets the word as meant of the city it- 

* "red inRead of the nance of the father of the Sidonians, or the 
nder of that city, whatever his name was: but v hy the name of. the 
eſt ſon ſhould be pail. d over, and the reſt ſpecified, is not caſy to con- 
Io ———Ot! ders again will have Son to be derived from Sida, tas 
vgkier of Belus, as they pretend. | . 
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great veneration by the Jews. The tomb conſiſts only d 
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tions they take ſatins, damaſks, cloths of light colours, uy 
— 

This city is the ſeat of a Turkiſh baſhaw, who refides in 
an unfiniſhed palace built by the emir Faccardine, Ile 
uſual garriſon of the place confiſts of four or five hunde 
men, who are partly in the town, and partly in the caſtle, 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Turks, who har 
fourteen or fifteen moſques here; but the Latins and Grech 
have each of them a church, the Maronites a chapel, ay 
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Bu 
the Jews a ſynagogue. All manner of proviſions are chey 4 
here, and the country full of game, eſpecially hares, pa, 5 
tridges, &c. which multiply ſurpriſingly, the People in thek Nit 
parts not taking much delight either in fowling or huntin, he p 


As to the antiquities of Sidon, they are moſt of then 
obſcured and buried by the Turkiſh buildings; but ſont 
Latin inſcriptions are to be found in the neighbouring fel 
and gardens. They pretend, indeed, to ſhew a monument 
of very high antiquity, no leſs than the tomb of Zebum 
which ſtands in a ſmall chapel in a garden, and is held i 
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two ſtones, the one fuppoſed to be at the head, the others 
the feet of the deceaſed. Their diſtance is about ten let 
which, therefore, according to this tradition, muſt have ben 
the ſtature of that patriarch. FF 

If we confider the ancient Sidonians in particular, u 
rather the Pheenicians in general, we ſhall find them makiy 
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a confiderable figure both in ſacred and profane hilton mp 

Much is ſaid of their arts, ſciences, and manufactures; an 7 he 

they had certainly a very happy genius and frame of mil lan 

4 ; . . .. : m in ad 

capable of an undertaking. ene ma 2 * 
either took riſe among them, or were brought by then N 4 
| ied t. al de 1 H 

great perfection, and applied to the affairs of tra * —5 

navigation, and architecture. From them thoſe exceh nch .. 

. . 2 er e that 

iciences flowed into Greece, together with their let * 


which they had from Cadmus * the ſon of Agenor. I 


| _ 
* Some pretend that theſe charaQers or letters were 2 52 
Cadmus himſelf was a native of Egypt, and not of Phœnicia; an 5 
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were very early addicted to philoſophical exerciſes of the 
mind, infomuch that Moſchus, a Sidonian, taught the doc- 
irine of atoms before the Trojan war; from whom it was 
probably learnt by Leucippus and Democritus, but was 
afterwards moſt cultivated and improved by Epicurus. 
phœnicia long continued to be one of the feats of learning, 
and both Tyre and Sidon have produced their philcſophers 
pf latter ages. | | : 

But how famed ſoever they were for the ſciences, and 


beg or their diſcoveries and improvement in the learned way, 
Pa t is probable they excelled yet more in their mechanical 
thel: Erin than in the labours of the brain. The glaſs of Sidon, 
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he purple of Tyre, and the exceeding fine linen they wove, 
were of their own produce, their ſtaple manufactures, and 
aid to have been their own inventions. And as to their 
xtraordinary ingenuity in the working of metals *, ſtone, 
r timber, and their perfect knowledge of what was great 
nd ornamental in architecture, there needs no other proof 
f it than the large ſhare they had in erecting and decorat- 
g the temple at Jeruſalem; than which nothing is more 
own, nor can more redound to their honour. In a word, 


bulon 
eld u 
ly d 
ther n 
n fett | 
ve beet ans, who are ready to aſcribe to themſelves the invention of every art, and 
oaſt a greater antiquity than any other nation, give to their Mercury 
„hom very many authors take to be Moſes) the honour of inventing 
tters. Moſt of the learned however agrec, that Cadmus carried the 
Phenician or Syrian letters into Greece, and that thoſe letters were Hebraicz 
de Hebrews, as a ſmall nation, being comprehended under the general 
ame of Syrians, Joſeph Scaliger, in his notes on the Chronicon of Euſc- 
us, proves, that the Greek letters, and thoſe of the Latin alphabet formed 
om them, derive their original from the ancient Phcenician letters, which 
e the ſame with the Samaritan, and were uſed by the Jews before the 
abyloniſh captivity. Cadmus carried but ſixteen letters into Greece; ſour 
ng added by Palamedes at the ſiege of Troy, above two hundred and 
ty years lower than Cadmus; and four more by Simonides, a long time 
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Homer takes notice of the ſkill of the Sidonians in this particular; for 
nongſt the prizes in the games exhibited at the funeral of Patroclus, 
rhich are deſcribed at large in the twenty-third book of the Iliad) we fin, 
e that was beautifully wrought by thoſe curious artificers. This v .:, 
F-ording to Mr. Pope's tranſlation of the paſſage, 
A ſilver urn that full ſix meaſures held, 

By none in weight or workmanſhip excell'd: 
Sidonian artiſts taught the frame to ſhine, 
| Elaborate, with artifice divin-. 
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they had ſuch a reputation for their juſt taſte, fine deſign gant 


and luxuriant invention, that Sidonian workmanſhip or cally 
contrivance became proverbial, to expreſs whatever waz Rag 
elegant, noble, or pleaſing, whether in building, appare, And 
vellels, toys, or other curioſities. . 
Nor do the Phcenicians deferve our conſideration only 1 
as learned men or artificers, improving themſelves and cul. . 
tivating their minds ſedately at home; but it raiſes our: . 
admiration to view them as merchants, navigators, and ET” 
planters of endleſs colonies abroad. As merchants, they a, 
may be ſaid at leaſt to have engroſſed all the commerce df No 
the Weltern world. As navigators, they were the boldelt | mig 
the moſt experienced, and the greateſt diſcoverers of ancient con; 
times; nor had they any rivals for many ages. And 2 es 
planters of colonies, they fent out ſuch numbers, that when PIE? 
we conſider the ſmall extent” of their country, which wa terful 
probably little more than the narrow tract of ground be. Wins 
tween Mount Libanus and the ſea, it is ſurpriſing how they by the 
could ſpare ſuch ſupplies of people, without leaving ther lifcone 
native ſeat almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. que 4 
With reſpect to the trade of the Phoenicians, it is pro- du. ly 
bable they took the firſt hints of it from their neighbours oY": 
the Syrians, though this will not be allowed by ſome writers ds 
Be that as it will, having convenient harbours upon tber compal 
- coaſt, and excellent materials for ſhip-building upon ther Wit 
mountains, they bent their thoughts very early to the al. by dif 
vancement of navigation and commerce; and, by an er. I 
traordinary application thereto, they ſoon eclipſed all the hich. 
neighbouring nations, and came at length to be conſidered Mediter 
as the firſt of the earth for riches and ſplendor, if not fi ' 
power. They traded by ſea to all the known parts they 3 
could reach; to the Britiſh iſles, commonly underſtood by ® oinio 
the Caſſiterides; to Spain, and other places in the ocem kon ther 
both to the North and South of the ſtrait's mouth: and i * 1 
general to the ports of the Mediterranean; the Black den it is to . 
and the Palus Mæotis; in all which parts they had ſettle eye. 
ments and correſpondence, and drew from thence? vii . 
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was uſeful to themſelves, or might be ſo to others reci 
cally. As for their trade by land into Syria, and 9 recipro- 
that country into Meſopotamia, Aſſyria, Bab 3 Y wy of 
Arabia, and even the Indies; this may furni ag hs —_— 
adequate idea of what the Phoenicians once = with ſome 
their ancient ſplendor and opulence, when mo and of 
Was the great magazine where every thin mee — 
that either adminiſtered to the neceſſities - = - had 
mankind, and which they undoubtedly knew h uxury of 
_ to 0 e very beſt advantage. * _— 

ow I am ſpeaking of the navigation of In 
a 1 on their ee in a — 
that ene _ tedious, I ſhall only mention 
3 e one which Necho king of Egypt engaged 
"wy * 2 Lo which they accompliſhed with _ 
5 - "Ir at prince having taken into his ſervice 
b the Red win - oy Phoenician mariners, ſent them out 
x0 the rough the ſtraits of Babelmandel, to 
_ mbar, aſts of Africa; and theſe men having ſ 1 | 
| und that part of the world, returned to — " 
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ry Mediterranean, which was 9 g 7 g Gibraltar 
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1 en- 10 1 the Cape of Good Hope N Portugueze, 

ound out | e year 1 

if en 0 the very ſame way, to ſail to the page 497) 

dered eſe Phœnicians had come from thence i es, by 

ot for Mediterranean *. | om thence into the 

; th Hence i | | 

_ nce 1t appears, that the Portugueze were only re-diſcoverers of « 
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Cape of Good H 
85 ope. Aud here i 
an opinion maintai ere it may not be amiſ. : 
2 common — by a celebrated author, ee ee ſome notice of 
** the time of dogg deer india by the way of the ſaid Ca; RENE 
e Phœnicians h | . s ſeems incredible in tl Cape, even 
dangerous a v ad no ſuch temptation as we have in the firſt place, becauſe 
W oyage, and which to t is we have to undertake ſo | 
it i to us at pref ch to them muſt have b ong and 
of their ſhi preſent. Nor can we ſuppoſe th een much longer than 
«a mips Were ad: PPole at the ſtructur N 8 
e eee eee cee An; eee 
N ſelv * A ome a navigation; 
and at the { emſelves with a ſufficient quantit Ff ſt 3 or that they 
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| „ As to the government of Phoenicia in ancient times, i bl 
q | was divided, like other countries, into ſeveral ſmall king. in hit 
Wi doms; for beſides the kings of Sidon and Tyre, mentione pedit 
v in ſcripture, we read in hiſtory of Elbaſus king of Berytus, recko 
"81 of Erylus king of Byblus, and ſeveral others, whoſe domini. the P 
J. ons were confined within the narrow limits of one city and In 
1 j \ >» '. 5 _ 
1 its territory. Of all the Phœnician kings, thoſe of Sidon, (chout 
i | | Tyre, and Arad, ſeem to have been the moſt powerful and and 0 
1 wealthy, and make the beſt figure in hiſtory; but their ſue. and t. 
ceſſions, and the years of their reſpective reigns, are ſo over t 
© perplexed and obſcured, and interrupted with fo man Perſia 
chaſms, that no tolerable account of them can eaſily be ectat 
given. Nor is it my deſign to enter into this darkneſs, but an. 
to confine myſelf at preſent to ſome few remarkable par. ountr 
ticulars in the hiſtory of Sidon, which ſeem chiefly to be Ing th 
depended upon; rejecting the accounts of the ancient Greek thereto 
writers, which are interwoven with a thouſand fables. houſar 
It has been already obſerved, that Sidon, the eldeſt fon or the 
of Canaan, was, according to Joſephus, the founder, and beni 
probably the firſt king of this city, at leaſt the father of the f his d 
people: but as to his actions, or the years of his reign, ve ime th 
are quite in the dark; nor are we better acquainted with {i **'”< 
thoſe of his ſucceſſors, for though the Sidonians are men- dera 
tioned in the hiſtories of Moſes, Joſhua, and the Judges e Gre 
14 yet we find no expreſs mention made of their kings in the N 85 2 
1 ſacred writings, till the time of the prophet Jeremiah, who ove th 
1 MW h . l | ; 
ſpeaks of meſſengers ſent by ſeveral kings, and amongſt the The 
reſt by that of Sidon, to Zedekiah king of Judah“. whe 
| I lad ſeiz 
Eaſtern commodities in general, at a much cheaper rate, from the Egyptians 
| | and Edomites on the Arabian gulph, and from Syria by the Euphrates; and ernor h 
WY this certainly was a part of the trade they drove with Syria and Egypt hat is { 
a Add to this, that if the contrary practice had been uſual, it cannot be { 
BE | imagined that all memory of it would have been loſt; that the Romans erſians 
12 Ovid's time would have talked of the torrid zore as uninhabitable; and thit donian 
P | Herodotus would have reckoned as one of the nobleſt tranſactions of Nechoi | 
v3 reign, his employing the Phenicians in the above-mentioned voyage round oned de 
fl | Africa. In ſhort, the Indian commerce by the Cape of Good Hope could drove : 
Y anſwer no manner of end to the Pheœnicians, nor could they have af dree 
5 temptation to carry it on, ſituated as they were between Egypt and Sh, tal deſt 
1.8 the two great magazines of whatever the Eaſt afforded, | babitan 


: Jer. xxvii. 3. 
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The next king of Sidon, of whom we have any aecount 
in hiſtory, 18 Tetramneſtus, who aſſiſted Xerxes, in his ex- 
pedition againſt Greece, with three hundred gallies, and is 
reckoned by Herodotus among the chief commanders of 
the Perſian navy. 

In the reign of Tennes, who is the next that appears, 
(though it is uncertain whom he ſucceeded) the Sidonians, 
and other Phœnicians, not being able to bear the inſolence 
and tyranny of thoſe whom Ochus king of Perſia had ſet 
over them, roſe up in arms, with an intent to ſhake off the 
Perſian yoke. This revolt happened very opportuncly for 
ectanebus king of Egypt, againſt whom the Perſians were 
then making vaſt preparations in order to recover that 
ountry, which they could not well approach but by march» 
ng through Phœnicia. To encourage the Phœnicians 
therefore to ſtand it out, Nectanebus ſent a body of four 
houſand Greek mercenaries, under the command of Men- 
or the Rhodian, to their aſſiſtance, hoping thereby to make 
Phœnicia a kind of barrier to Egypt, and keep the war out 
ff his dominions. Hereupon Tennes king of Sidon, (at that 


me the moſt wealthy city of Phœnicia) having fitted out 
wit powerful fleet with great expedition, and raiſed a con- 
nen erable army, took the field; and, being ſtrengthened by 
hee e Greek auxiliaries, engaged and routed the governors of 
by ie and Cilicia, whom Ochus had ſent. againſt him, and, 
e the Perſians quite out of Phcenicia, 
R de be Sidonians, on their firſt taking up arms, had laid 
Fate a delightful garden belonging to the kings of Perſia; 
ad ſeized and burnt all the forage which the Perſian go- 
nor had laid up for the ſubſiſtence of his cavalry; and, 
fore: MP bat is till worſe, had uſed with great ſeverity ſuch of the 
ey (crllans as fell into. their hands. Theſe proceedings of the 
ye idonians, and more eſpecially the news of the above- men- 
ze tou oned defeat of the Perſian troops, enraged Ochus to ſuch 
may depree that he breathed nothing but revenge, threatening, 
id Sal deſtruction not only to the city of Sidon, but to the 


ababitants of Phocnicia in general. With this view he 
1 A 2 | 
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drew together an army of three hundred thouſand foot and 
thirty thouſand horſe, and, having muſtered them at Baby. 
lon, marched at the head of them into Phoenicia, Mentos 
who was then in Sidon, being terrified at the approach of ſo 
powerful an army, ſent privately a truſty meſſenger to the 
king of Perſia, offering not only to deliver that city into his 
hands, but to aſſiſt him in the reducing of Egypt, where he 
was capable of doing him great ſervice, as being well a. 
quainted with the country. Ochus gladly accepted the 
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tereſt; who, having received ſuch aſſurances from the king 
of Perſia as he deſired, found means to draw 'Tennes king of 
Sidon into the ſame treacherous deſign of ering up 
the city. 

In the mean time the aden not miſtruſting dient 
and much leſs their own king, were preparing for a vigorou 
defence; the city being well fortified, furniſhed with arm; 
and proviſions for a long ſiege, and garriſoned by a brar 
body of well-diſciplined Sidonians, beſides the Greek aui. 
hiaries. But all was to no purpoſe; for Tennes, as ſoon a 
the Perſian army drew near, feigning to go to a generl 
aſſembly of the Phœnicians, marched out with a body d 
five hundred men; and taking along with him a hundredd 
the chief citizens to be created ſenators, as he pretended, 


ce, C; 
went directly to the enemy's camp, and delivered them up ty over 
to Ochus, who cauſed all the citizens, as authors of the r. {iſWuiry. 
bellion, to be immediately put to death. Upon this news At the 
the Sidonians were ſtruck with ſo much terror, that ed, 
hundred more of the principal citizens left the town, ch that 
throw themſelves at Ochus's feet, and implore his mercy, in by t. 

bringing olive-branches in their hands as tokens of tix {id to h 
| ſubmiſſion. When they came to the camp, Ochus alke1 MM ruin of 
Tennes whether it was in his power to put him in poſſcſubeœnici 
of the city; for he was unwilling to take it upon treat), ror, inc 
being bent on the utter ruin of the Sidonians, in hopes thi ed; O. 
ſuch an inſtance of ſeverity would induce the reſt of their 
| Phocnicians to ſubmit without oppoſition. Tennes having puttin, 
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ſured Ochus that he could deliver the city into his hands 
6. .cncyer he pleaſed, the Perſian monarch barbarouſly cauſed 
de five hundred citizens, of whoſe ſervice he found he had 
occaſion, to be put to death upon the ſpot; after which 
*<cution Ochus and Tennes marched at the head of the 
d-rfian army towards Sidon, where they were admitted, 
-hout the leaſt reſiſtance, by Mentor and the Greek 
xercenaries, to whom Tennes, when he left the city, had 
livered up one of the gates for that purpoſe. 

The Sidonians, upon the approach of Ochus's army, had 
ſipnedly burnt. m__ ſhips, in order to lay the people 
der a neceſſity of aking a brave defence, by removing 
| hopes of any other ſecurity. When therefore they ſaw 
emſelves thus betrayed, the enemy within their walls, and 
at there was no poſhbiiity of eſcaping either by ſea or 
d in this deſperate condition they ſhut themſelves up in 
ir houſes, with their wives and children and their molt 
Juable effects, and then ſet them on fire; chuſing thus to 
ompliſh their own deſtruction, rather than fall into the 
nds of a mercileſs enemy. Forty thouſand men, beſides 
men and children, periſhed in the flames; nor did Tennes 
et with a better fate than his ſubjects; for Ochus, deteſt- 
lis treachery, and ſeeing he could do him no farther 
ice, cauſed him to be put to death; vengeance thus 
y overtaking him for the ruin he had brought upon His 
E 

\t the time of this calamity, Sidon, as has been already | 
erred, was in a flouriſhing and opulent condition, inſo- 
ch that a vaſt quantity of gold and filver was melted 
n by the flames, and found in the aſhes, which Ochvs 
pid to have ſold for a great ſum of money. The dread- 
rum of Sidon ſtruck ſuch a terror into the other cities 
Phœnicia, that they all voluntarily ſubmitted to the con- 
ror, and obtained better terms than they had reaſon to 
az Ochus making no great difficulty in complying 
their requeſts, that he might be no longer retarded 
putting in execution his projects againſt Egypt. Thus 
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the ſeveral prophecies concerning the deſtruction of Sid 


were fulfilled *, and all Phcenicia was mm brought under d al 


the Perſian dominion. Dung 

| The ſucceſſor of Tennes was Strato; for we muſt obſer "me « 
that the Sidonians were not totally deſtroyed by the © g of 
flagration, many of them being abſent about their tas, |S „ 
and other occafions; who, coming home again after Ochus 8 * 
return into Perſia, applied themſelves with great diligeia ouri 
to rebuild their city, and ever afterwards bore an impl. 
hatred to the Perſian name. It is no wonder theref, pn 
that a few years afterwards they ſo readily ſubmitted N 
Alexander the Great, embracing greedily the opportunity poor, 
throwing off the yoke under which they laboured; for th 151 
Sidonians are ſaid to have been the firſt in thoſe parts, wh 1 

| ſent deputies to make their ſubmiſſion to that prince a i: 1 
marched through Phœnicia; which ſtep their king Stray 266k 
was not able to prevent, though he oppoſed the reſota 
and declared in favour of Darius. On account of his nd th 
tachment to the Perſian intereſt, Alexander depmwved Strat S 
of his throne, and gave Hephæſtion power to elect whon 0 
ſoever of the Sidonians he thought moſt worthy of ſo mY 
alted a ſtation. #4 
This Hephzſtion was a great favourite of Alexander; wa 
and being quartered at the houſe of two brothers in oi Lo 
who were young, and one of the moſt conſiderable famuli : r. 
in the city, he offered them the crown, as a pledge, wem Hrag 
ſuppoſe, of his friendſhip, and an acknowledgement oft * a 
favours he had received. The two brothers returned th = R 0 
generous gueſt a thouſand thanks, but at the ſame tin L W 
earneſtly begged he would excuſe them from aſſunung awe: 
dignity to which they had no title, and which, according! 45 . 
the laws of their country, they could not accept of, be K 6 
not of the royal family. Hephæſtion was not a lite f Hes " 
priſed at this anſwer, admiring ſuch a greatneſs of ſou, "_ 
could deſpiſe what others ſtrive to obtain by fire and {x0 ay the 
wakes 
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1 all manner of injuſtice and wickedneſs;-but finding the 
ung citizens to be in earneſt, he deſired they would name 
me one of the royal race, whom they judged molt deſerv- 
of the throne of Sidon. The brothers, wiſely overlook- 
thoſe whom they had obſerved ambitiouſly aſpiring to 
is high ſtation, and paying a ſervile court to Alexander's 
qurites in order to obtain it, declared that they did not 
ow any perſon more worthy of the diadem than one 
bdalonymus, deſcended, though at a great diſtance, from 
royal line, and a man of an unblemiſhed character, but 
poor, that he was reduced to hve in a very obſcure con- 
ion, and to maintain himſelf by his daily labour. | 

is poverty and mean condition were no objection to 
n with Hephæſtion, who immediately engaged the bro- 
rs to carry him the royal robes, and the tidings of his 
ancement to the throne. Accordingly they went, and 
nd the good man all in rags, working in a garden as a 
mon labourer, when they acquainted him with his pro- 
ion, and one of them addreſſed him in the following 
nner. You muſt now change your tatters for the 
eſs I have brought you. Put off the mean and con- 
ptible habit in which you have grown old. Aſſume 
e ſentiments of a prince; but perſevere in that virtue 
hich made you worthy of an exalted ſtation: and when 
u are ſeated on the throne, and thereby become the 
preme diſpenſer of life and death to all your ſubjects, 
ſure never to forget the low condition from which you 

re raiſed, and to which indeed, in a great meaſure, you 
ce your election *. Abdalonymus was quite aſtoniſhed, 
unable to gueſs the meaning of this unexpected ſaluta- 
was ready to look upon the whole as a dream, or 
ing elſe but banter and ridicule: but the meſſengers 
d admit of no denial, and even took upon themſelves 
ſume the ſentiments of a prince, &c. The words of Quintus Curtiu; 
eſe: Cape regis animum, et in eam fortunam, qua dignus es, iſtan 
mentiam profer; et, cum in regali folio reſidebis, vitæ neciique oni- 


avium dominus, cave obliviſcaris hujus ſtatis in quo accipis regnum, 
hercule propter quem | 
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Il the trouble of waſhing him, threw over his ſhoulder; 


* 

1 1 purple robe richly embroidered with gold, and then, 4 of | 
N li repeated oaths and proteſtations of their being in earn, any 
1 | | conducted him to Hephæſtion; who, having received hin theſ 
bo ; | with all the marks of diſtinction due to his character, cauſe char 
8 0 | him to be proclaimed king of Sidon, amidſt the joy{y to th 
[| | ſhouts of the people, who were extremely pleaſed with thi empe 
1 election; though ſome of the rich ones, conſidering 4 lukes 
{4 [f __- eaJonymus's former abject ſtate, could not forbear thewin Tl 
1 their reſentment upon this occaſion. | for hi 
AS Part of the diſcourſe which paſſed between Alexande morn 
ul | 1 and this ne w- elected prince at their firſt interview is w cd ir 
3 | remarkable and inſtructive. The Macedonian monard, the n= 
I ill having ſurveyed Abdalonymus a long time with pre i three 
1 tention, at laſt ſpoke to this effect, Thy air and mein to be 1 
ix | © not contradict what is related of thy extraction; bu criptu 
x i [ © ſhould be glad to know with what frame of mind H rophe 
60 cdidſt bear thy poverty.'——* Would to God (replied lt pre 
| | ' © Sidonian) that I may bear my crown with the fame Hills, al 
it | © tience and evenneſs of mind. Theſe hands have proc be old 
1 me all I have deſired; and while I peſſeſſed nothing ains, v 
, | | f = Sh © wanted nothing “.“ This anſwer gave Alexander 2 hi Three! 
1 idea of Abdalonymus's virtue; fo that he not only made i eme of 
F108 a preſent of all the rich moveables which belonged to S euthei 
1 and part of the plunder taken from the Perſians, but li f the: 

8 | | | wiſe annexcd one of the neighbouring provinces to his Po: | 
Wt minions. All that we know of Abdalonymus's reign Lyre a 
; | | | | that to the laſt he proved faithful to the Macedonians WM * diſte 
A j whom he was indebted for his kingdom f. e found 
. | T.<« CO ag inquit) habitus famæ generis non repugnat: ſed libet f i e 
ö 1 | | * 3 3 3 eee = ec wala 5 eodem 2 reſent f 
. 0 ; * regnum pati poſſim! Hz manus ſuffecere diſiderio meo: nihil habe cighbou 

{| « nihil defuit,” Q Curt. Here we may obſerve, that the expreſſion - 
: Wi poti, to bear the weight of a kingdom, is extremely juſt and beautiful, 7 . 
! 8 the regal power as a burden, more difficult to be borne than p eninſula, 


+ Dicdorus Siculus calls this prince Ballonymus, and makes both hin ence, tha 
his predeceſſor Strato kings of Tyre. Plutarch names him AlonymB, 
makes him king of Paphos. But in this particular the current of * 
is againſt them, who place both Strato and Abdalony mus among + 
ol Sidon. 
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From this time we find no farther mention of the kings 
of Sidon; nor need we continue the Phoenician hiſtory 
any longer, having been ſo particular in that of Syria; ſince 
theſe countries generally ſhared each other's fate, and 
changed maſters at the ſame time, being ſucceſſively ſubject 
to the ſucceſſors of Alexander, the Romans, and Eaſtern 
emperors, till they were over-tun by the Saracens, Mama- 
lukes, and Turks, under whoſe yoke they ſtill remain. | 
The French conſul having prepared every thing neceſſary 
for his journey, we ſet out from Sidon on the 22d in the 
morning, and travelling along a very fruitful plain, we paſ- 
ed in fight of a large village on the fide of the mountains, 
the name of which I do not now remember. In leſs than 
three hours from this place, we came to Sarphan, ſuppoſed 
to be the ancient Sarepta, or Zarephath, as it is called in 
ſcripture *, famous for the reſidence and miracles of the 
prophet Elijah, who there reſtored the widow's ſon to life. 
At preſent there are only a few houſes on the tops of the 
bills, about half a mile from the ſea; but it is probable that 
the old city ſtood nearer the ſhore, at the foot of the moun- 


ring eins, where conſiderable ruins are ſtill to be diſcerned. 
2 bi Three hours more brought us to the river Caſimeer, which 
de home of our modern geographers have miſtaken for the old 


Fleutherus; thereby contradicting the univerſal teſtimony 
di the ancients, who place that river much more North- 
yard, Having paſſed it over a crazy bridge, we arrived at 
Tyre in an hour s time, which makes a grand appearance 
ta diſtance, but when we approach it there is little elſe to 
e found but ruins. However, being unwilling to paſs by 
is once famous city without taking ſome notice of its 
reſent ſtate and ſituation, we took up our . in its 
eichbourhood. 

Tyre, anciently called Sor, and now Sur, ſtands on a 
ninſula, and is ſo much fallen from its former magnifi- 
cnce, that there are few houſes leſt in the place, and ſcarce 
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one of them entire. On the North fide of it, indeed, there 
is an old Turkiſh caſtle without any garriſon; but, if we 
except this one ſtructure, the whole exhibits nothing but: 
melancholy ſcene of ruin and deſolation, conſiſting of de. 
cayed and broken walls, fragments of pillars, pieces of an. 
tique marble, and great heaps of rubbiſn. The Eaft en 
of a great church is yet ſtanding, which is conjeCtured b 
have been the cathedral of Tyre in the Chriſtian time, 


when this city was an archbiſhop's ſee. The Iſthnu, Wi 08 
which joins the iſland to the continent, is covered with {:n;; WM mob 
but in ſome parts of it there ſeem to be the foundations but the 
ancient buildings; and one may ſtil} diſcern thoſe of the aid thi 
wall with which the ifland was formerly encompaſſed, The reſent 
inhabitants of this place are a few poor fiſhermen *, why ell as 
ſhelter themſelves in vaults and caves, and the ruinou Not! 
houſes that are vet remaining. pur att. 
To avoid miſtakes and confuſion in ſpeaking of Tyre, i clayae 
is proper to obſerve, that it may be diſtinguiſhed into tle: FRE 
different cities with reſpect to order of time, namely Palz- erning 
Tyrus (i. e. Old Tyre) or Tyre on the continent, Tyre on ver, w 
the iſland, and Tyre on the peninſula, after the iſland ws d tha 
Joined to the main land by Alexander the Great. Pale. ecompy 
Tyrus was probably of much greater extent than the nen at pri 
city built on the ifland, which at this day appears to be ſmall re und 
not containing above forty acres of ground. It is certain latter 
that this famous mart was never very large, not being able ſupp 
to extend its walls farther than the margin of the iſbnô WW:nce to 
and it was doubtleſs the want of ground that induced then ſt. ha 
to build their houſes fo high as they did, for otherwiſe they ied 6 
would not have taken that method for fear of earthquake made 
which had threatened them with deſtruction. The bull“ Of the 
ings of the city in general were lofty and magnificent, Wi. one 
above the reſt appeared the temples erected by Hiram z, the 
| | | agonal 
hey ſeem to have been preſerved here, as Mr Maundre!l ob" ne yard 
by divine providence, as a viſible argument how God has fulfilled his vat 
conccrning Tyre, viz. That it ſhould “ be like the top of à rock, # pk on th 


© for fiſhe: 5 to {pread their nets upon.“ Ezek. xxvi. 14. 
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Jupiter, Hercules, and Aftarte. Its walls, which were 
wathed by the ſea, were a hundred and fifty feet high, 
broad in proportion, and ſtrongly buiit of large blocks of 
ſtone, very firmly cemented together. 
The two havens of Tyre, the one called Open, and the 
other Cloſe, were formed by the Iſthmus that joins the 
land to the continent. The former looked towards Egypt, 
und was accordingly ealled the Egyptian port; and the other 
as on the North-ſide towards Sidon. Theſe ports are ſtill 
Wcctty large, and defended in ſome meaſure from the ſea by 
a mole running out directly from each fide of the iſland; 
but though the Turkiſh gallies could formerly lie here, it is 
[aid they are only capable of receiving ſmall fiſliing- boats at 
reſent, having been ſtopped up by the emir Faccardine, as 
ell as that of Sidon, for political reaſons. 
Nothing in this ruined city or its neighbourtood deſerves 
pur attention more than a place which the Turks call Ro- 
elayne, remarkable for an ancient picce of work called 
Solomon's wells or ciſterns. The current cradition con- 
erning them is, that they are filled from a ſubterraneous 
ver, which that wiſe king diſcovered by his great. ſagacity; 
d that he cauſed theſe ciſterns to be made as part of his 
ecompence to king Hiram, for the materials furniſhed by 
at prince towards building the temple. But though they 
re undoubtedly of great antiquity, yet they are certainly of 
latter date than the time of Solomon; for it is reaſonable 
d ſuppoſe, that the aqueduct, which conveyed water from 
ence to Tyre, is as old as the ciſterns; and the aqueduct 
uſt have been made ſince the time of Alexander, being 
tried over the Iſthmus formed by that W 
made himſelſ maſter of Tyre. 
Of theſe ciſterns there are three that remain entire to this 
j, one of them about a quarter of a mile diſtant from the 
a the other two ſomewhat farther. The firſt is of an 
agonal figure, twenty yards in diameter, and is elevated 
ne yards above the ground on the South-ſide, but only 
on the North. Moſt of the country people tell you,. 
B b 2 
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that no body could ever reach the bottom of theſe wel 
though the thing has been attempted with great lengths of 
lines; and a celebrated traveller pretends to give a reaſon 


Wel 
ment 


W 
for the fruitleſſneſs of theſe attempts, by ſuppoſing the cur. patio 
rent or ſpring to be ſo very ſtrong at a certain depth, az h necel 

. prevent the lead from taking the ground: but this opinion houg 
of their being unfathomable has often been confuted þ pon 


experience. The wall of this ciſtern (if I may call it fo) is 
only gravel and pebbles, but ſo firmly conſolidated with z 
ſtrong cement, that it ſeems to be one entire rock. Upon 
the brink there is a walk round it, near three yards bros; 
from whence, deſcending by one ſtep on the South-ſide, and 
by two on the North, you land on another walk ſeven yard 
broad But what ſeems moſt ſurpriſing is, that though 
this ſtructure 1s ſo broad at top, it 1s hollow, ſo that the 
water comes in underneath the walks, and it requires 
longer rod than we could find to reach the extremity of the 
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cavity. This curious ciſtern contains a vaſt quantity of er Whoſe va 
cellent water, with which it is ſo plentifully ſupplied, that ey hac 
it is always full, and a ſtream runs from it that drives ſorpted et. 


mills at a little diſtance. The Turks have made this outkt 
for the ſake of grinding their corn, and ſtopped up the ol 
one on the oppoſite ſide of the ciſtern, from whence tie 
water formerly iſſued into the above-mentioned aquedud 
which is raiſed about ſix yards from the ground, and has: 
channel one yard wide. 

This aqueduct is carried Eaſtward bre a hundred yards 
and then approaches the two other ciſterns, which are of 
quadrilateral figure, the one twelve yards ſquare, the otitf 
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twenty. In each of theſe is a little channel, through whi phe an 
their waters formerly paſſed into the aqueduct; and til 
the united ſtreams of the three ciſterns were conveyed tt 
gether to Tyre, and diſperſed over that city. Though : Jt EX 
aqueduct, which was built upon arches, as ſuch 1 10 of 
gene! ally were, is now gone to decay, yet one may eil = 
trac... it out by what remains of it in ſeveral places. It ru crip 
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Northward for about two nules, and then turuing t0 08 mill. g. 
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welt, proceeds over the Iſthmus into the city, as before- 
mentioned. | | | 
What I have already ſaid concerning the trade and navi- 
ation of the ancient Phoenicians in general, makes it un- 
neceſſary to enlarge on that of the Tyrians in particular; 
hough ſome few remarks may not impertinently be added 
pon that ſubject. Tyre, which is called in ſcripture the 
Daughter of Sidon “, as being undoubtedly a colony of the 
didonians +, at length ſurpaſſed its mother city in magnifi- 
ence, power, and riches. Its induſtry and advantageous 
tuation raiſed it to the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and made it 
e center of all the trade in the univerſe. From the extreme 
arts of Arabia, Perſia, and India, to the moſt remote 
eſtern coaſts; from Scythia and the Northern regions, 


nd 
dg 
g. 


the 0 Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Southern countries; all nations 
es 1 atributed to the increaſe of its wealth and ſplendor. Not 
ry the ſeveral things uſeful and neceſſary to ſociety, which 


fes 
Unt 


boſe various parts of the world produced, but whatever 
ey had of a rare, curious; or precious kind, and beſt a- 


; four Wpted to the ſupport of pride and luxury, all theſe were 
outlet WWought to its markets. And Tyre, on the other hand, as 
ie dem a common ſource, diſperſed this varied abundance 


ce the 
educt, 
| has 


er all kingdoms, thereby enriching herſelf to ſuch a de- 
ec, that her merchants were equal to princes t, and at 
e ſame time infecting mankind with her corrupt manners, 
inſpiring them with a love of eaſe, vanity and voluptu- 
nes. But to give the reader an adequate idea of the 
kene commerce, the magnificence, power, opulence, 
d alſo the pride, luxury, and other vices of Tyre, which 
zucht on her deſtruction, I need only refer him to the 
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* Iſaiah xxili. 12. 


Juſtin tells us in expreſs terms, that the city of Tyre was built before 
taking of Troy, by the Sidonians, who, being driven out of their own 


eil try by the king of the Aſcalonians, were forced to ſeek new ſeats. 
ay 5 | 
It ru The ſcripture makes mention of Tyre as a city «© whoſe merchants 
q © Princes, aud whole trafticcrs are the honourable of the carth,” 
vg i0 U M XIII. 8. | 
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twenty-ſixth, twenty-ſeventh, and twenty-cighth chapter 
of the prophet Ezekiel, 

It would be vain and unneceſſary to undertake a details; 
the various commodities brought from diſtant nations to thi 
famous emporium, or of what the Tyrians exported ty 
other countries. Their own territory being but ſmall, i 
cannot be ſuppoſed they could fend much of its produce h 

broad; and perhaps rather wanted than abounded with the 
fruits of the earth. It is therefore probable that their ti. 
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ports conſiſted chiefly of their own manufactures. and fuch hs 
merchandiſe as they had before imported, by ttc way d | : 
the Red Sea, from Perſia, India, Africa, and Arabia, wit * 


which they furniſhed all the Welbarn parts of the world, 

Now I am ſpeaking of the trade vt | yre, I muſt not for 
get one of its principal commodities, I mean its purpl, 
which brought ſo much honour as well as treaſure to that 
city. That rich tincture, univerſally celebrated among 
the ancients “, was extracted from a teſtaceous ſcxil 
found upon the Tyrian coaſt, which hath been unknom 
there + for many ages. This fiſh is indifferent]y call 
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5 0 Which 
Murex, Conchylium, or Purpura; and the diſcovery 0! 1p rlemb 
"i ity is ſaid to have been taken from a dog, wad” its | 
tinging quality is ſaid to have been e e 
having caught one of them among the rocks, and eaten : an 
p / .- . 4 em 
up, tained his mouth and beard with the precious * er 
; | Ti 1ph ſo ſtrongh,! Fimediaty 
which ſtruck the fancy of a Tyrian nymph 2 : 1 
that ſhe refuſed her lover Hercules any favours till he r 
| f ; | 0 South | 
jent Write i an acco 
Frequent mention is made of it by the poets and other e . Wezumur 
'Fhus Virgil fpeaking of a robe preſented to Xneas by Dido, te.1s us, he ancient 
Tyrioque ardebut murice lena. Mucid. IV. 262. - Fhe-n 
lis coſtly robe with Tyrian purple ſhone. | © T : 5 i} 
And Horace ſpeaks of what the ancients called dibapha purpura, i 0 
double-dyed, died in grain: 8 "> bead of th, 
ATuricibiis Tyriis iterutæ vellera lang. Fpod, XIII. 21. jon linen, F 
A garment twice imbued with Tyrian dye. ven chang, 
; bat in e More 

: ſſures us, that a of 2 
he ſiſh is not to be found, Dr. Shaw however af - of a mor 
: bg other ſhells, the Purpura of Rondelerius 1s very — - ing in ſa 
* Tyrlan ſhorc. Several of thoſe which the Doctor faw dare , beautiful 
beautified with purpliſh ſtreaks; which circumſtance he thin n ! Ik, the fi 
inftiuct us, that they once belonged to ſuch an inhabitant. | nds diffor; 
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hrought her a mantle of the fame colour. A ſhell-ſiſh is 
ound in the American ſeas, which much reſembles the 
ncient Purpura, and is perhaps the very ſame “; but if we 
ve Joſt the old purple, the perfection to which the mo- 
erns have carried the other colours makes them ample a- 
ends for the loſs. | | 

The Tyrians were not only famous for their purple, but 
e honour of the invention of dying is attributed to them; 
ad indeed, till the time of Alexander, we find hardly any 
ther ſort of dye uſed but purple and ſcarlet. It was under 
e ſucceſſors of that monarch, that the Greeks applied 


* This fiſh is found in great abundance in the ſeas of the Spaniſh Weſt 

dies near Panama and Nicoya, and may be reckoned the chief riches of 

latter city. They are taken in the ſpring, and conſtantly diſappear a 

tle before the dog-days. On being rubbed one againſt another, they yield 

kind of faliva or thick glair, reſembling; ſoft wax; but the purple dye is 

the throat of the fiſh, and the fineſt part in a little white vein; which is 

agreeable to Pliny's account of the ancient Murex, that one can hardly 

bt its being the ſame ſpecies. - Cloth of Segovia, dyed with this pur- 

„is fold for twenty crowns an ell, and is ſcarce worn by any but the 

att noblemen in Spain.——The Caribee iſlands have likewiſe their purple 

; which is called Burgan, being of the ſize of the end of one's finger, 

| c{embiing our Periwinkles. Its ſhe!l is of a browniſh azure, its fleſh 

ite, its inteſtines of a very bright red, the colour whereof appears 

puph the body; and it is this that dyes the froth which it caſts when 

, and which is at firſt of 2 violet hue, bordering upon blue. To 
ge them to yield the greater quantity of froth, they lay them on a 
e, and ſhake and beat them one againſt another; upon which the plate 
mcdiately covered with the froth, which is received on a linen- cloth, 
becomes purple in proportion as it dries. But beſides the Indian purple 
s, we have others much nearer home, even on the coaſts of Somerſet- 
South Wales, &c. where they were diſcovered in 1686 by Mr. W. 

; an account whereof may be ſeen in the Philoſophical 'Vranſ:Rions.— 
Peuumur obſerves, that this fiſh is a kind of Buccinum, a name given 
te ancients to all fiſhes whoſe ſhell bears any reſemblance to a hunting 
Ahe method of obtaining the tincture, according to the ſame writer, 
is The ſhell which is very hard, being broken, (with the mouth down- 
o ſo as not to cruſh the body) and the broken pieces being picked off, 
appears a white vein lying tranſverſcly in a little furrow or cleft next 
bead of the fiſh, In this vein the purple matter is lodged; which being 
on linen, appears at firſt of a light green colour, and if expoſed to the 
oon changes into a deep green, in a few minutes into a ſea-green, and 
rw mare into a blue; then it becomes of a purpliſh red, and in an 
of a more deep purple. Here the ſun's action terminates; but by 
ng in ſcalding water and ſoap, and drying it, the colour ripens to 4 
beautiful erimſon, which will bear waſhing admirably without any 
ick, the fiſh, he obſerves, is good food: and adds, that there are ſeve- 
ns differing in ſize and ſhell, and alſo in the colour of the tinging 
here are fome found on the coaſts of Poictou, 
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themſelves to the other colours, and invented, or at feat 
perfected blue, yellow, green, &c, but in this art the 2 
cients have been far outdone by the moderns. Howere, 
if Tyre had the honour and benefit of this invention, b 
ſuffered by it in the end; for, according to M. Huet, th 
diſſoluteneſs of that city was very much owing to the prex 
numbers of dyers there; from whence we may infer, thy 
they were a rich as well as numerous Lagdy of people, proud 


extravagant, vain, and debauched. to B 
According to Joſephus, the city of Tyre was found the | 
two hundred and forty years before the building of t 
temple of Jeruſalem; but we know little of its hiſtory i 
the time of Abibal with whom Joſephus and Theoyhi 
Antiochenus begins the ſeries of T yrian kings which the 
have furniſhed us with from Dius and Menander the Tix as 
ſian. Dius, who was a Phoenician by birth, wrote th 4 had 
hiſtory of Tyre, which he extracted from the publicr « Lot 
cor ds that were carefully preſerved in that city: and WW of e 
nander compiled the lives and actions of princes, HH all! 
Greek and Barbarian, from the like authorities. | * holy 
This Abibal, or Abeimal, as he is called by Theophil i to | 
we have little knowledge of, except that he was coteny F well 
rary with David, and probably joined with the neighbo ; 2 
ing nations againſt him, ſince David counts the inhabin 8 
of Tyre among his enemies“. However that be, h. n 
Hiram +, who ſucceeded him, maintained a ſtrict fri = 
ſhip with David all his life-time, to whom he ſent an 18 js 
dors, to congratulate him perhaps upon his victory 0 Wy 2 
the Jebuſites, whom he had driven from the ſtrong h q : 7 
Zion, and concluded an alliance with him. He made D. 1 | 
a preſent of cedar-trees, and ſent ſkilful workmen to ba 
him a palace in Jeruſalem J. The expreſſion in ſcryi 70 ry 
* Pſalm lxxxili. 7. Wk, 
de follov 


+ This prince is ſometimes called Hieromus, and ſometimes Hieran 
by Theophilus; Hiram and lrom by Joſephus; and Chiramus by! 
and Zonar 45. | 


+ 2 Sam. v. IL. and I Chron. xiv. 1. 
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chat Hiram was ever a lover of David *, implies that he was 
 fincere friend, as well as a faithful ally: and upon the 
death of that prince, and Solomon's ſucceeding to the 
throne, the affection that Hiram had conſtantly maintained 
for the father, prompted him to ſend a gratulatory embaſſy 
to the ſon, expreſſing great joy to ſee the government con- 
tinued in the ſame family. Upon the return of theſe am- 
baſſadors, Solomon took the opportunity of writing a letter 
to Hiram, which Joſephus has tranſmitted to us, and 1s to 
the — effect. 
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« King SOLOMON to King Hiram, Greeting. 


« Be it known unto thee, O King, that my father David 
« had it a long time in his mind to erect a temple to the 
Lord; but being perpetually in war, and under a neceſſity 
« of clearing his hands of his enemies, and making them 
« all his tributaries, before he could attend this great and 
« holy work, he hath left it to me, in time of peace, both 
« to begin and finiſh it, according to the direction, as 
« well as the prediction, of Almighty God. Bleſſed be his 
great name for the preſent tranquillity of my dominions! 
e and by his gracious aſſiſtance, I ſhall now dedicate the beſt 
improvements of this liberty and leiſure to his honour and 
worſhip. Wherefore I make it my requeſt, that you 
will let ſome of your people go along with ſome ſervants 
Fol mine to Mount Libanus, to aſſiſt them in cutting down 
materials towards this building; for the Sidonians under- 
' {and it much better than we do. As for the workmen's 
reward or wages, whatever you think reaſonable ol be 
{ punctually paid them.“ 
To this letter king Hiram returned a very obliging an- 


* which has likewiſe been preſerved by Joſephus in 
be follow ing terms: 
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T11ers, 


« King Hiram to King S0LOMON. 


3 Nothing could have been more welcome to me, thn 
ce to underſtand that the government of your ble: 
7 father is devolved by God's providence into the hand; of 
« ſo excellent, ſo wiſe, and ſo virtuous a ſucceſſor: his holy 
ce name be praiſed for it! That which you write for ſhall be 
« done with all care and good-will; for I will give order v 
c cut down and export ſuch quantities of the fairett ceday 
« and cypreſs- trees as you ſhall have occaſion for. My yes. 
« ple ſhall bring them to the ſea-ſide for you, and fron 
tc thence ſhip them away to what port you pfeaſe, where 


Eloth a 
« they may lie ready for your own men to tranſport then 9 W 
cc to Jeruſalem. It would be a great obligation, aſter al fter, 1 
ce this, to allow us ſuch a proviſion of corn in exchange, "irs of 
cc may ſtand with your convenience, for that is the com- Fron 
« modity we iſlanders want moſt.” no con 
. | | epairec 
We are aſſured by Joſephus, that the originals of thet᷑ His don 
letters were extant in his time, both in the Jewiſh and iotker 
'Tyrian records“; and they are entirely agreeable with whit WW:1u2b!; 
is delivered in ſcripture + upon the fame ſubject. Hiram WMiormer, 
anſwer was highly pleaſing to Solomon, who, in return for ods, t. 
his generous offer, ordered him a yearly preſent of twent e was 
thouſand meaſures of wheat, and twenty meaſures of pur e thir 
oil. Beſides the cedars, and other materials for building nderto 
the temple, Hiram ſent to Solomon a moſt fkilful artit «BM His i 
of his own name, who was very famous in Tyre for wo- Pygn 
ing in gold, filver, and other metals, to aſſiſt and dia or 
him in that great undertaking; nor did he only furnith hin err of! 
with the choiceit wood, and the ableſt architects and we Diao, 
5 | | | oke 
J Notwithſtanding Joſephus appeals to theſe records for the authentic mon 

of the two letters here tranſcribed, ſome have ſuſpected they are not genus, 


eſpecially becauſe Hiram is made to ipeak of Tyre as if it were an ian 
whereas it is certain, that the old 'I'yre, which was then ſtanding, and owl 
be the place here ſpoken of, was fituate on the continent. 


+ x Kings v. 2. et ſeqq. 
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men, but advanced him an hundred and twenty talents of 
old towards carrying on the fabric *. Solomon took care 
not to be behind-hand with him in his generofity; for be- 
{des the annual ſupply of wheat and oil above-mentioned, 
he gave him twenty cities in the land: of Galilee, not far 
from Tyrez which Hiram, however, did not think fit to 
xccept of, and from his reſuſal that part of the country WAS 
alled Cabul, that is, diſpleaſing +. | 

This Tyrian prince was equally ſerviceable to Solomon 
in the building of his fleet, as in perfeCting the great work 
if the temple, generouſly ſending him as many ſhipwrights 
as he had occaſion for, together with ſkilful pilots and ma- 
Jiners, to aſſiſt him in carrying, on a trade to Ophir from 
Eloth and Ezion-geber, two ports on the Red Scaz for it is 
0 be remembered, that in thoſe days, and for many ages 
after, the Tyrians were the moſt experienced in naval af- 
airs of any people in the world g. 

From all this it appears, that Tyre was in a very flouriſh- 
nz condition under Hiram, who not only enlarged it, but 
pared and improved divers cities in the Eaſtern parts of 
us dominions. He built two temples, one to Hercules, 
nother to Aſtarte, beautifying and enriching them with 
aluable preſents. He likewiſe erected a ſtatue to the 
"mer, and is ſaid to have repaired the temples of other 
ods, to whom he made very coſtly offerings, In a word, 
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wei e was rather a religious than a warlike prince; for, during 
f put Fame years of his reign, we do not find that he 
uildig ncertook more than one military expedition. 

rtiſtt His ſucceſſors make little figure in hiſtory till we come 


Work- 
died 
in him 
d woll 


d Pygmalion, who aſcended the throne at the age of ſix- 
en, on the death of his father Mettinus. In the ſeventh 
ar of his reign, his ſiſter Eliſa, better known by the name 
Dido, fled from Tyre, and laid the foundations of the 
ty of Carthage in Africa; the occafion of which flight is 


thenticit 4 | g 
genen mon! thus related. Pygmalion, coveting the immenſe 
an ian 5 | | _ 


„ and 8 ul 


* 4 . 5 * . 
1 Kings ix. 14. . + 1 Kings1x. 11, x4, 13. 
1 Kings ix. 26, 27, and 2 Chron, viii. 17, 18. 
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riches of his uncle Sichæus, otherwiſe called Acerbas ang 
Sicharbas, who was a prieſt of Hercules and had married 
his ſiſter Eliſa, determined by ſome means or other to gn. 
tify his avarice, and get them into his own poſſeſſion. But 
as this could not be effected without manifeſt violence and 
injuſtice, whilſt Sichæus was alive, he invited him ont 
day to go a hunting; and taking the opportunity, while the 
reſt of the company was eagerly engaged in the chace, he 
ran him through with his ſpear; and then, throwing hin 
down a precipice, gave out that the fall had been the c. 
caſion of his death. Juſtin and Virgil ſay *, that Pygmalin 
was ſo impious as to murder his uncle at the very altar: but 
however that be, he reaped no benefit from his wicked a. 
tempt, being diſappointed at laſt by the prudent and artfy 
conduct of his ſiſter Eliſa; who, having formed a deſign i 
leaving Tyre, and ſaving both herſelf and the treaſur of 
Her deceaſcd huſband from the cruel avarice of Pygmalin,] 
defired him to turniſh her with men and ſhips to convey her 
effects to Oharta or Chartaca, a ſmall city between Tyre and 
Sidon, upon pretence of retiring to live there with her br. 
ther Barca; The covetous prince thought this a fair oppor 
tunity of ſcizing what he had hitherto defired in vain; for 
Sichæus, who was thoroughly ſenfible of his nephew's at- 
cious temper, had taken care to conceal his riches under 
ground. With a view, therefore, of bringing them to light he 
readily granted Elifa's demands, of which he ſoon repenteh 
for being aſſiſted by her brother Barca, and other friends wit 
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* See Juſtin, lib. xi. 


And Virgil makes Venus give this account 4 
Pygmalion: | 
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Ille Sicheum | 
Impius cute aras, atque auri cæcus amore, he Tyr | 
Cl im ferro incautum ſuperat, ſecurus amorum liput ed 


Germane, feftumque diu celavit; et ægram, 


Multa malus ſimulonas vand ſpe lufit amantem. Mn. L. E ndeavoi 


1% The monarch, blinded with deſire of wealth. 

[i | N With ſtech ineades his brother's life by ſtealth; f 
f 4 Before th ſzcred altar made him bleed, | This n 
N ! And Jong from her couccal'd the c: ucl deed: nemeſſar) 
Wo + Some tale, iomeg new pretence, he daily coin'd, cording 
of i Jo ſooth his fiſter, and delude her mind. Dxvöprx, ver the lay 
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were privy to her real deſign, and had engaged to follow 
her at all adventures, her treaſures were put on board, and 
me fleet out at ſea, before Pygmalion had intelligence of 
der reſolution. Finding himſelf thus deluded, it is ſaid he 
Would have fitted out a fleet and purſued the fugitives, but 
as prevented by the intreaties and tears of his mother, 
und the threats of an oracle. The firſt place theſe adven- 
urers touched at was the iſland of Cyprus, from whence 
hey carried off a great number of young women, who 
were Very neceſſary for their deſign of planting a new 
olouy. From Cyprus they ſteered for the coaſts of Africa, 
where being kindly received by the inhabitants of Utica, a 
Tyrian colony, they founded Carthage, a city which after- 
wards roſe to ſuch a height of power, as to contend with 
Rome for univerſal empire. | 


The next king of Tyre that occurs in hiſtory is Elubæus, 
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lion, ho was cotemporary with Salmaneſer * king of Aſſyria. 
y her RR bis prince, ſeeing the Philiſtines brought low by the war 
eme bich Hezekiah had made upon them, laid hold of that 
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opportunity to reduce Gath, which ſome time before had 
erolted from the Tyrians. Hereupon the people of Gath 
pplying themſelves to Salmaneſer, engaged him in their 


ra- aufe, inſomuch that he marched with a powerful army into 


under he Tyrian dominions; but a peace being concluded be- 
ght be veen him and Elubæus, he withdrew his troops and re- 
vented red. Not long after this, Sidon, and ſeveral other mari- 


me towns of Phœnicia, threw off their ſubjection to the 
Ing of Tyre, and ſubmitted to Salmaneſer; upon which a 
ew war was kindled between the Tyrians and the Aſſyrians. 
ſhe Aſſyrian monarch, who could not brook to ſee that 
he Tyrians ſhould be the only people upon that coaſt who 
liſputed his power and authority, reſolved to uſe his utmoſt 
ndeayours towards reducing them; for which end, beſides 
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This monarch (who in Hoſea x. 14. is called Shalman, and in Tobit i. 2. 
nemeſſar) was the ſon and ſucceſſor of Arbaces or Tiglatk-pileſer; and, 
ccording to Joſephus, there is mention made of him, and of his conqueſt 
ver the land of 1frael, in the hiſtory of the Tyrians. Antiq. I.. IX. c. 14. 
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land- forces, he fitted out a fleet of ſixty ſail: but the Ty 
with twelve ſhips only, having encountered and diiperſei 
them, and taken five hundred of the rowers priſoners, thi 


ondit 
dy the 


action gained them ſo much reputation for their ſxill i lainly 
. naval affairs, that Salmaneſer, not caring to venture ano It i 
engagement at fea, turned the war into a fiege; and, having kroyec 
left an army to block up the city, returned to Aſſyria. Theſe Phoen! 
forces reduced Tyre to great diſtreſs, by ſtopping the aque. ar b. 
ducts, and cutting off all other conveyances of water; by rophe 
by digging wells within the city the people found ſo much al, 
relief, as to enable them to hold out for the ſpace of te akes 
| vears; at the end of which, Salmaneſer dying, the ſiege wy ith tl 
raiſed. | rom tl 
This ſucceſs very much increaſed the pride and inſolence i Neb 
of the Tyrians, for which God was pleafed to bring upa Id on- 
that city the deſtruction he had threatened by his prophets, Hing, 
and which was effected by Nebuchadnezzar king of Baby. mm: 
lon. That mighty monarch, whom Ezekiel ſtiles a king d ſyriat 
kings *, laid ſiege to Tyre in the reign of Ithobal the Secong lctes 
and ſuch was the power of the Tyrians at that time, tha engt 
the fiege employed him for thirteen years together. 4 MM", 23 
laſt, however, he made himſelf maſter of the place; but u lated, 
moſt of the inhabitants had retired with all their effects b After 
fore it came to that extremity, upon his entering the tom es, 
he found it almoſt empty, and nothing left to reward hin» cd t 
ſelf or his ſoldiers for the long fatigues they had undergone, ers, a 
This is evident from ſcripture, where it is ſaid, « New | priv 
« chadnezzar king of Babylon cauſed his army to ſene is 
« great ſervice againſt Tyrus; every head was made bs of 
cc and every ſhoulder was peeled; yet he had no wage, 
« nor his army, for Tyrus, for the ſervice that he hen us 
« ſerved againſt it +.” Enraged therefore at this diſappoint ating, 
ment, he vented his fury upon the byildings and the fey 5 
remaining inhabitants, razing the former to the ground, 
and putting the latter to the ſword. To this depicts, 
| Rolled 
* Ezck. xxvi. 7. + Ezek. xxix. 18. r. vol, I. 
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mdition was Tyre reduced by the Babylonians, and there- 
py the prophecies concerning the overthrow of that city 
ainly fulfilled. | | 

| It is evident from ſcripture that Tyre was utterly de- 
ojed by Nebuchadnezzar; and yet we are told by the 
cenician hiſtorians, that Ithobal (who was flain in this 
ar by the Aſſyrians, as may be inferred from Ezekiel's 
rophecy * againſt him) was ſucceeded in the kingdom by 
zal, and Baal, by ſeveral temporary magiſtrates. This 
ales it very probable, that the Tyrians, who had retired 
ith their effects into an iſland about half a mile diſtant 
tom the ſhore, and built themſelves a new city, ſubmitted 


d one; and that this monarch deputed Baal to be their 


upon 
fas ing, who reigned ten years; but after his death, the go- 
Baby ernment, in order to make it more dependent on the 


ſyrians, was changed into that of magiſtrates, called 
fctes}, or judges, a name which Livy informs us was 


„ tht 


„bo, as we ſee from the ſtory of Eliſa and Pygmalion above 
but x; lated, were of Tyrian extraction. | 
Ns bes After 'Tyre had been thus governed for ſome years. by 


e town 
d him. 
2rgone, 
Neb 
ſerve 
le ball, 
wage 
he had 
appoin. 
the fer 
ground 


ages, the royal dignity was reſtored; but the kings con- 
ved tributaries to the Aſſyrians for the ſpace of ſeventy 
ars, at which time they recovered their ancient liberties 
id privileges, as well as trade and proſperity, according to 
aah's prediction T. From hence I ſhall paſs over all the 
gs of Tyre till the time of Alexander the Great, except 
rato, the manner of whoſe acceſſion to the throne, as 
en us by Juſtin, is ſo very remarkable that it ſeems worth 
ating. 


For the character of [thobal, and the deſtruction wherewith he was 
atened, ſee Ezek. xxxiii. from the beginning to the eleventh verſe. 

PLOT Suffetes had its derivation from the Hebrew word Shophetim, 7. .. 
des; which was the very name by which the chief governors of Iſraecl 
re _ for ſeveral generations, before they had kings. Prideaux's Cou- 
N. v0 . P- 129. ; 


+ Iſa. xxiui. 15, 16, 17, 18. 


> Nebuchadnezzar upon terms after the deſtruction of the 


ven to the chief magiſtrates among the Carthaginians, 
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It happened that the ſlaves, who were then very numer. titu 
ous in Tyre, formed a conſpiracy againſt their maſters, and ing 
murdered them all in one night, except Strato, whom his pro 
ſlave ſecretly preſerved. Having thus got poſſeſſion cf th thrc 
city, married their miſtreſſes, and made themſelves abſqlu: Y 
lords of the ſtate, they reſolved to create a king out of their ceed 
own body; and unanimouſly agreed, that he ſhould be raiſed delc 
to that dignity, who the next morning ſhould firſt ſee th in h 

riſing ſun, as thinking that would be a token of the perſon's belie 
being approved of by the gods themſelves. For this pu. ery 
pole they reſolved to meet about midnight in an open field mark 
on the Eaſt fide of the city, and there, with one accord, to I dw 
| beſtow the crown upon the perſon who ſhould firſt make confi 
the diſcovery. In the mean time Strato's ſlave having in. Al 
parted the whole matter to his maſter, whom he kept cares ſubdt 
fully concealed, was adviſed by him not to turn himſelf to Alex: 
the Eaſt, as the others would probably do, but to the Welt, ji eat 
and there keep his eyes fixed on the top of the highef an 
tower in the city. The ſlave followed his maſter's infiruc baſlad 
tion; and the whole multitude, ſeeing him look for the ſon) v 
riſing ſun in the Weſt, thought him no better than a fo Ibey 
or a madman. But they were ſoon convinced of their mil but ni 
take; for while they ſtood gazing towards the Eaſt in er the cit 
pectation of ſeeing the ſun appear, Strato's {lave called . tut 
them, and ſhewed them the tops of the high buildings d now fl 
Tyre already illuminated with his rays. Upon this he wag! put 
univerſally applauded hy his companions, who preſſed hin them t 
very earneſtly to name the perſon to whom he was indebte Fo 
for ſuch a wiſe thought, for they could not aſcribe it ire n. 
himſelf, or to any of their fellow-ſlaves. At firlt he refulet he bv 
to ſatisſy their curioſity; but at length, upon promiſe der foun 
impunity for himſelf and the perſon he ſhould name, | Wag 
acknowledged, that having been always treated by Strat a te ſa 
with great humanity and kindneſs, he had been influence bin 
by compaſſion and gratitude to ſave both him and his {0 N 
in the common maſſacre; and that he had acted in the pte rs a d 
cnnectio 


ſent aflair according to his maſter's directions. The mul 


Now 
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itude, hearing this, not only pardoned the ſlave, but look- 
ing upon Strato as a perſon preſerved by the particular 
providence of the gods, immediately advanced him to the 
throne of Tyre. | N 

We know nothing more of this prince; but he was ſue- 
ceeded by his ſon, and the kingdom was enjoyed by his 
deſcendants; among whom, the only one we find mentioned 


Mer. 
and 
a lis 
f the 
0lute 
their 


alle | 
e the in hiſtory is Azelmic, in whoſe reign the city of Tyre was 
en beſieged and taken by Alexander the Great; which being a 


very extraordinary event, and the ſiege one of the moſt re- 
markable in antiquity. I hope the reader will excuſe me if 
I dwell a little longer upon that ſubject, than may ſeem 
conſiſtent with the defign of a traveller. | 

All the other cities of Syria and Phœnicia were already 
ſubdued, or rather had ſubmitted to the Macedonians, when 


pur. 
| field 
rd, to 
make 
g in- 
cate- 


elk to Alexander laid ſiege to Tyre, which was then in a very 
Wed wealthy and flouriſhing condition. Upon the conqueror's 
ighel advancing towards their territories, the Tyrians ſent am- 
Aus baſſadors to meet him, (am<Zpſt whom was the king's own 


lon) with preſents for himſelf and proviſions for his army. 
They were willing, it ſeems, to have him for their friend, 


or the 
2 fool 


ir mi but not for their maſter; ſo that when he deſired to enter 
in ex the city, under pretence of offering ſacrifice to Hercules *, 
ned is tutelar god, they refuſed him admittance. Alexander, 


now fluſhed with ſo many victories, had too high a heart 
to put up ſuch an affront, and therefore reſolved to force 
them to it by a ſiege; which they, on the other hand, were 


ings 0l 
he wa 
ed hi 
1dedteC 
ze it tl 
refuled 


t is to be obſerved, that the Tyrians themſelves did not know this god 
by the name of Hercules, but that of Melcarthus; which, being compounded 
of the two Phoenician words melec and kartha, did in that language flgnify 
the king or lord of the city. The Greeks, from ſome ſimilitude which 


mile 0 they found in the worſhip of this god at Tyre, with that wherewith they 
me, h uhr ped Hercules in Greece, thought them to he both the ſame; and 


ence came the name of Hercules Tyrius among them. This god ſeems to 

be the ſame with the Baal of the holy ſcriptures, whoſe worſhip Jezebel 

brovglit from Tyre into the land of Iſracl; Baal with the addition of kartha 
rilying the ſame as melec with the ſame addition: for as the latter in the 
Phenician language is king of the city, the other in the ſame language is 
lord of the city; aud as Baal is put alone to ſignify this Tyrian god in ſcrip- 
ture, ſo do we alſo find melec put alone to ſignify the ſame god. Prideauz's 
Ccunection, vol. III. p. 222. | 
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determined to ſuſtain to the laſt extremity. What encoyr. 
aged the Tyrians in this reſolution was the ſtrength of thei 
city both by art and nature, being ſeated on an ifland about 
half a mile from the continent, as before obſerved, ſur. 
rounded by a wall a hundred and fifty feet high, and wel 


ſtored with proviſions and all forts cf warlike machines ] 
add to this the confidence they had in the Carthaginiany, tak 
their allies, who were then maſters of the ſeas, and had atte 
promiſed to ſend them ſuccours. c pp 
It was impoſſible for Alexander's army to make their eve! 
approaches to this city any otherwiſe than by carrying z whe 
mole or cauſeway from the continent to the ifland, an xt. eacl 
tempt wherein they might expect to meet with innumerable ner, 
and inſurmountable difficulties. But, as Alexander wi orde 
determined to make baue maſter of the place at any rate, kin 
this great work was dndertaken, and at length accompliſned, tuo 
notwithſtanding the violence of the winds and waves, and on 
the vigorous oppoſition made by the beſieged. He vu eg 
aſſiſted in raifing the mole, which was two hundred feet in f A 
breadth, by the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities, vou 
were all ſummoned for that purpoſe. The ruins of ol Work 
Tyre on the continent, which had been deſtrqyed by Ne i'r: 
buchadnezzar furniſhed him with ſtones, and out L. ol 
banus with timber. Alex 
The ſoldiers began the work with great alzerity. buy In 
animated FF the preſence of their ſovereign, 0 him er) 
gave out all the orders, and who knew hoW to inſinu If th 
himſelf into and gain the affections of his troops, excitity nd 0 
_ ſome by praiſes, and others by flight reprimand, i intermix:0 <2 
with kind expreſſions and ſoftened by promiſes. E. fir(t wehe 
advanced with pretty great ſpeed, but the farther they ve! ther 
from the ſhore, the greater difficulties they met with; becau ver 
the ſea was deeper, and the workmen were more annoy tual 
by the darts diſcharged from the walls of the city. Belidyſ*t t. 
the Tyrians, who were maſters of the ſea, would frequent cate! 


attack them in great boats, and either deſtroy their work 
or prevent their carrying them on; at the fame ti time inſi 


* 
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ing the Macedonians, telling them, * it was a noble ſight 
«to ſee thoſe conquerors, whoſe names were ſo renowned 
«all over the world, carrying burdens on their backs like 
e heaſts;? and ſometimes tauntingly aſking them, whether 
Alexander were greater than Neptune?” 

But the Tyrians, who at firſt looked upon this under- 
taking as raſh and deſperate, and ſuch as could never be 
attended with ſucceſs, when they ſaw the mole begin to 
appear above water, were under {ome apprehenſions. How- 
ever, they ſent out boats full of flingers, bowmen, and others 
who threw javelins; and theſe having. ſpread themſelves on 
each ſide of the mole, galled the workmen in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they were obliged to deſiſt from their labour in 
order to defend themſelves. It was therefore reſolved, that 
ſkins and ſails ſhould be ſpread to cover them, and that 
two wooden towers ſhould be raiſed at the head of the 
ole, to prevent the approaches of the enemy. The be= 
eged alſo made a deſcent on the continent, out of the view 
df Alexander's camp, and cut to pieces ſome labourers that 
brought the ſtones to the cauſeway: and on Mount Libanus 
ſonſe Aläbian peaſants, having met with the Macedonians 
lraggling up and down, killed near thirty of them, and 
ook the like number priſoners; which ſmall loſſes obliged 
Alexander to divide his forces into different bodies. 

In the mean time the Tyrians employed every invention, 
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o himfel rery ſtratagem that could be thought of, to ruin the works 
= | the beſiegers. They filled a veſſel with ſulpher, pitch, 
„ exciting! other combuſtible matters, and having towed it to the 
ater ed of the mole, they ſet it on fire. The flames immedi- 


t fut tee catched the wooden towers above-mentioned, and 
they we ther works which the Macedonians had raiſed; and, to 
th; becaul event their being extinguiſhed, the T'yrians were per- 


e anvori'2iy hurling fiery darts and torches at the towers, ſo 


„ Beſid' = the beſiegers could not approach them without the 
frequent eateſt danger. Several Macedonians loft their lives upon 
heir work e cauſeway, being either ſhot through with arrows, or 
time iert in a miſerable manner, whilſt others threw down. 
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their arms and leaped into the ſea, but were carried of 
priſoners by the Tyrians, who maimed them with club: 
and ſtones, and thereby diſabled them from ſwimming, At 
the ſame time the citizens manned other boats, and ſent 
them to break down the edges of the mole, tear up the 
ſtakes that ſupported it, and burn the reſt of the engine; 
all which they happily effected. 
Though Alexander thus ſaw moſt of his deſigns defeated, 
and his works demoliſhed, he was not at all dejected upon 
that account: and his ſoldiers applied themſelves with n. 
doubled vigour to repair the ruins of the mole, and frame 
new machines with ſuch extraordinary expedition, as quite 
aſtoniſhed the beſieged. The Tyrians, on their part, de 
fended themſelves with all poſſible bravery and reſolution, js: 
and frequently made terrible havock of the Macedonians lets 
employed in the work, by pouring upon them ſhowers of vere 
arrows, darts, and ſtones, both from their ſhips and tle ll to 
walls of the city. However, the beſiegers, with unwearied rus, | 
labour and great loſs of men, had almoſt finiſhed their pro e cit 
digious undertaking, and brought the cauſeway near ti: Pho 
walls of Tyre, when on a ſudden a violent ſtorm aroſ ed ar 
which beat the waves againſt it with ſo much fury, that; The 
breach was made in the middle of it, and great part ot i his © 
demoliſhed. T9. "7 pht w 
This unlucky accident perplexed Alexander to ſuch er of 
degree, that he began to repent he had undertaken t wi 
ſiege *, and would have ſent to the Tyrians to treat of peace nici 
if he had thought they would have hearkened to any fe. ans 
ſonable conditions: but as they had thrown headlong in ey hea 
the ſea the heralds whom he had ſent, before the ſiege, "Tous fi 
ſummon them to ſurrender, he was afraid any other np thei, 
ſengers from him would meet with the like barbarous Hering. 
* Any warrior but Alexander, Logs M. Rollin, would that inſtant h N 
quite laid aſide his enterprize; and indeed he himſelf debated whether! port tl 
mould not raife the ſiege: but a ſuperior power, Who had foretole # b of its 
ſworn the ruin of Tyre, and whoſe orders this prince only executed, prop 
him to continue the ſiege; and, diſpelling all his fear and anxiety, input of gall 
In whic 


him with cou:ge and confidence, and fired the breaſts of his whole an 
with the ſame ſentiments. Fes: 
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ception. Being therefore diverted, by this apprehenſion, 
from all thoughts of making up matters by way of treaty, 
and fully apprized that his reputation, and the future pro- 
loreſs of his arms, entirely depended on the ſucceſs of the 
preſent undertaking, he reſolved to go through with it at 
all adventures; and accordingly the ſoldiers, encouraged 
dy their prince, and forgetting all the toils they had under- 
gone, began to raiſe a new mole, at which they worked 
inceſſantly. 

But Alexander being ſenſible, that i it would be extremely 
lificult, if not utterly impoſſible, either to complete the 
ole, or take the city, whilſt the Tyrians continued maſ- 
ers at ſea, determined to aſſemble his few remaining gal- 


the 
nes; 


ted, 
pon 
1 Tee 1 
zmed 
quite 
„ tes 


ation, ys before Sidon. At the ſame time he was joined by the 
nin eets of ſeveral Phoenician kings, whoſe cities he had con- 
ers of ered, together with that of the Sidonians, amounting in 


id the 


earied 


Il to about eighty ſail; and a little after, the kings of Cy- 
rus, hearing that the Perſian army had been defeated near 
e city of Iſſus, and that Alexander had poſſeſſed himſelf 


ir pros | 
ar the { Phcenicia, brought him a reinforcement of above a hun- 
aroſe, ed and twenty galleys. 


The fleet being ready, Alexander embarked, taking ſome 
his own guards along with him, to employ them in cloſe 
pht with the enemy, and than ſet fail towards Tyre, in 


that: 
rt of it 


ſuch er of battle. He himſelf was at the extremity of the 
ken thi wing, being accompanied by the kings of Cyprus and 
bf peace enicia; and the left was commanded by Craterus. The 
any ter rians were at firſt commanded to give battle; but after 


ong i088) heard of the uniting of theſe forces, and ſaw the nu- 


ſiege, ous fleet approaching, they thought it moſt adviſable to 
her nchhep their galleys in the harbour, to prevent the enemy from 
arous R ering. When Alexander ſaw this, he advanced nearer 


city; and finding it would be impoſſible for him to force 


inſtant bz | 

whether i Port that lay towards Sidon, on account of the narrow- 
* s of its entrance, and its being defended by a large num- 
ety, * of galleys, he contented himſelf with finking three of 
whole 4 


an which lay without, and afterwards came to an anchor 
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ing up, but withdrew into the harbour, having alſo loſt ſuns 
of their veſſels. 
The city was now warmly attacked on all ſides, and x 
vigorouſly defended; the beſiegers battering the walls ince, 
fantly, while their archers and flingers harrafled the hy 
ſieged with ſtones and arrows, in order to drive them fron 
their poſts. But the Tyrians ſtood their ground, andy 
means of a new contrivance of wheels with many ſpoke, 
which were whirled about by an engine, they either ſh. 
tered to pieces the enemy's darts and arrows, or broke thei 


force; and thus they were covered againſt the aſſailants, d - 
whom they killed great numbers, without ſuffering on tici | 

ele; 

own ſide any conſiderable loſs. : 

At length the wall began to yield to the violence of the nh 

rams, which battered it night 27.4 day without i interruption ws: 

whereupon the beſieged, ſer.ing all hands to work, raiſe 
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in a very ſhort time, a ne wall ten cubits broad, and fy 
cubits diftant from the former; and by filling up the ſpar 
between two walls with earth and ſtone, kept the Macede 
nians a long while employed, before they could make, wit 
all their engines; the leaſt impreſſion on this new fortif 
tion. However, Alexander having joined many of f 
ſhips together, and mounted upon them a vaſt number 
battering engines, beſides thoſe already placed upon th 
mole, he at laſt ſucceeded in the attempt, and made 
breach a hundred feet wide: but when he came to the i 
ſault, in kopes of making his way into the city over 
Tuins, the Tyrians defended the breach ſo reſolutely, f 
the Macedonians, notwithſtanding the preſence of tis 
king, were forced to give ground, and retire with gr 
loſs to their ſhips. _ 
The next morning Alexander intended to have renent 
the attack; but the Tyrians having repaired the breach 
the night-time, he perceived himſelf no farther advat 
+ than when he firſt began to batter the walls. Hereupo! 
determined to change his meaſures, and having firſt bro 
the mole quite home to the wall, he cauſed ſeveral toi 
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> he built upon it equal in height to the battlements. 
Theſe towers he filled with the moſt brave and reſolute of 
bis ſoldiers; who, purſuant to his directions, having formed 
L bridge of large planks, reſting with one end on the tow- 
ts, and with the other on the top of the ramparts, endea- 
ured ſword in hand to gain the wall, but were repulſed 
y the Tyrians with unparalleled bravery, who had invented 
dme kinds of weapons unknown to the Macedonians. 
Among the reſt they made uſe of a three-forked hook faſt- 
ned to the end of a rope, the other end of which they held 
demſelves, and threw the hook againſt the targets of the 
elegers, where it ſtuck faſt, and gave the Tyrians an 
pportunity either of plucking their targets, out of their 
nds and thereby leaving them expoſed to darts and ar- 
ws; or, if they did not readily part with their ſhields, of 
ling them headlong from the towers. Some, by throw- 
g large nets over the Macedonians engaged on the bridges, 
entangled their hands, that they could neither uſe them. 
their own defence, nor to offend their enemies: and 
ers with iron hooks faſtened to long poles, dragged them 
om the bridges, and daſhed their brains out againſt the 
all, or on the cauſeway. A great many engines, placed 
the walls, hkewiſe played inceſſantly upon the aggreſſors, 
th maſſy pieces of red-hot iron, which ſwept away vaſt 
mbers. But what moſt of all diſcouraged the Macedo- 
ns an this attack, and obliged them at laſt to give over, 
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y Over $ the burning ſand, which, by a new contrivance, was 
utely, 8 cred upon them by the Tyrians. This ſand was thrown 
e of tit ong them in red-hot ſhields of braſs, and getting within 
with ger breaſt-plates and coats of mail, burnt them to the very 


ic, and tormented them to ſuch a degree, that many of 


ve rene finding no other relief, caſt themſelves headlong into 
e breach fea; others threw down their arms, tore off their cloaths, 
er aug © were expoſed, naked and defenceleſs, to the ſhot of 
Jercvp Wl delieg2d; whilſt others, dying in the anguiſh of inex- 


firſt brovy 
»yeral tos 


flible torments, {truck a terror with their cries into all 
d heard them. This occaſioned unſpeakable confuſion 
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among the Macedonians, and gave new courage to the Ty- 
rians, who now quitted their wall, and charged the eneny 
hand to hand upon the bridges, with ſuch intrepidity and 
fury, that Alexander, ſeeing his men give way, ordered 
retreat to be ſounded, and thereby ſaved their lives, and in 
ſome degree their reputation. Such deſperate attacks ver 


frequently renewed by the beſiegers, and always ſuſtainel a 
by the Tyrians with the ſame unbroken and undauntel the! 
courage. fleet 

It was now that Alexander, iheartcned by fo vigor ot 

a defence, began ſeriouſly to think of abandoning his e. or 
terprize, and marching into Egypt; but again conſidering, d u 

| what a blemiſh it would be to his reputation, and what py tl 
hinderance to the future progreſs of his arms, ſhould he kee ence 
Tyre behind him, and thereby prove to the world that er 
was not invincible, he reſolved to continue the ſiege, let Mer 
event be what it would; though, of all his captains, 10 as E 
one but Amyntas approved of his refolution. Determind ad e 
therefore to make a laſt effort, he manned a great numb [nia 


of galleys, with the flower of his army; and the Tyrin 
likewiſe thought fit to hazard a naval engagement, her me 
however, they loſt many of their ſhips, and, after fightn fend 
with the utmoſt bravery, were obliged to draw off th thers 
fleet into the harbour. Alexander purſued their rear nt ord, 
cloſely, but was not able to enter the port, being repulk ls nol 
by darts and arrows ſhot from the walls of the city. re, A 
About this time a fancy took the Tyrians, upon a creafl'® n 
that one of the citizens had, that Apollo deſigned to f 10 th 
ſake them and go over to Alexander; to prevent which tl E (ity 
faftened his ſtatue with golden chains to the altar of He t 
les. "This ſtatue which was of an enormous ſize, eged, 
ed formerly to the city of Gela in Sicily, and had beenk ſcheir 
from thence by the Carthageniatis, when they took | Ihe 
place, as a preſent to Tyre their mother city. In ti» de, ant 
pollo the Tyrians put great confidence; and therefore, ! 8 refu 
a rumour that he was about to abandon them, had recoii er ho! 
to the above-mentioned method to prevent his deparil ath; a 
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But their utter ruin being already decreed by the true God, 
and foretold by his prophets, not all the confidence they 

placed in their idols, nor even the natural ſtrength of their 

Igtuation, and their own vigorous and obſtinate defence, 

could avert the impending judgment. They were deſtined 

to deſtruction, and that deſtruction is now approaching. 
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une! rnlelves two days, and then advanced to Tyre with his 


fleet and engines, in order to attempt a general aſſault. 
oth the attack and the defence were, if poſſible, more vi- 
zorous than ever. The courage of the combatants increaſ- 
d with the danger; and the ſoldiers on each fide, animated 
by the moſt powerful motives, fought like lions. The pre- 
ence, and eſpecially the example of Alexander, fired his 
roops with unuſual bravery; he himſelf aſcending one of 
the towers, which was of ea prodigious height, where he 
a5 expoſed to the greateſt danger into which his courage 
ad ever led him; for, being immediately known by his in- 
jynia and the richneſs of his armour, he ſerved as a mark 
or all the arrows of the enemy. On this occaſion he per- 
ormed wonders, killing with javelins fome of thoſe who 
cfended the wall; and then advancing nearer, he forced 
thers with his ſword either into the ſea or the city. In a 
ord, he himſelf leading the way, and being followed by 
is nobility and body-guards, they forced the Tytians to re- 
re, and got poſſeſſion of the rampart. At the ſame time 
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£ gel e rams had made ſeveral breaches, the fleet had forced 
ea to FP? the harbour, and the Macedonian troops had got into 
hich e city on that fide, ſparing none who came in their way, 
- of Het ing highly exaſperated at the long reſiſtance of the be- 
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3 AT fir comrades. | | 

ak The Tyrians ſeeing themſelves ' overpowered on every 
In is e, and the Macedonians maſters of their city, ſome fly 

efore, Ur refuge to the temples; others, ſhutting themſelves in 

ad rec ei houſes, eſcape the ſword of the victors by a voluntary 

« dcp 20d others ruſh upon the enemy, firmly reſolved. ta 
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After the late ſea-fight Alexander let his forces repoſe 


£ged, and the barbarities they had exerciſed towards ſome 
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the ſea-ſhore for that purpoſe; and this for no other reaſon 
at the bottom, than becauſe they had fought with fun, 


being flaves by origin, crucifixion was their proper puniſh 
ment *. To make this the more readily believed, he far 
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ſell their lives at the deareſt rate. Alexander gave orders 
to kill all the inhabitants, (except thoſe who had ſhelters 
themſelves in the temples) and to ſet fire to every part df 
the city; which command indeed was not executed to it 
utmoſt extent, but yet with ſeverity enough: for this city 
was burnt to the ground; but the Sidonian ſoldiers, why bd 
were in Alexander's camp, calling to mind their ancient 
affinity with the Tyrians, carried off great numbers 9 
them privately on board their ſhips, and conveyed them ty 
Sidon. Fifteen thouſand were thus ſaved from the rage d 
the Macedonians, and yet the ſlaughter was very greatz fo 
Alexander, upon his firſt entering the city, put eight thoy 
ſand men to the ſword; and afterwards, with a thocking 
barbarity, and to the laſt degree unbecoming a generou 
conqueror, cauſed two thouſand of the better ſort of inhs 
bitants to be crucified, ſo many croſſes being erected along 
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bravery and reſolution in the defence of their county, 
However, to palliate his true motive to ſo baſe an actio 
he gave out that he did it to revenge, upon the preſent I 
rians, the crime which their forefathers committed in nur 
dering their maſters, as has been above related; and that 
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all the deſcendants of Strato, as not being involved in tlailiſentur 
guilt; and among them king Azelmic, who, at the beguWſiis e. 


ut fift 

* Crucifixion was a puniſhment among the ancients, ſeldom inflidede tio 

any but flaves, or the meaneſt malefactors; but we find ſome examples erived 

a diffcrent practice: and Suetonius particularly relates of the emperor 6i hich 
ba, that having condemned a Roman citizen to ſuffer this puniſhment ( 

poiſoning, his ward, the gentleman, as he was carrying to execution, mmer 


a grievous complaint that a citizen of Rome ſhould undergo ſuch a {er 

death, alledging the laws to the contrary. The emperor, hearing his pl pon th 
promiſed to alleviate the ſhame of his ſentence, and ordered a «rols ntabliſh 
larger and more neat than ordinary to be erected, and to be waſhed 0 1 
with white paint; that the gentleman, who ſtood ſo much upon his quali rep 
might have the honour to be crucified in ſtate. Sozomen obſerves, de Ro: 
Conſtantive firſt made a law to aboliſh the puniſhment of the croſs, whi 8 
kad obtained among the Romans till his time, Inilegs 
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ning of the ſiege, was abſent with his fleet upon ſome ex- 
pedition in conjunction with the Perſian admiral, but had 
haſtened home as ſoon as he was acquainted with the dan- 
cr of his country. After the ſlaughter was over, the num- 
der of priſoners amounted to thirty thouſand, who were all 
{old for ſlaves. | | : 

When the city was taken, king Azelmic took refuge in 
he temple of Hercules; and was not only ſpared by the 
conqueror, but reſtored to the throne after Alexander had 
re-peopled the place; for having thus ſtripped it of its for- 
mer inhabitants, he drew colonies into it from the neigh- 
pouring cities, and thenceforth ſtiled himſelf the father of 
Tyre, of which he had ſo lately been the cruel deſtroyer. 
\lexander ſpent ſeven months in the ſiege of this city; and 
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f inhs wing taken it, he offered ſacrifice to Hercules, the cere- 
d along ony being conducted with all his land-forces under arms, 
reaſon, concert with the fleet. As for Apollo, he unchained 
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country, 
action 
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ind that 


im, returning him thanks for his intention of coming over 
o the Macedonians, and commanded that he ſhould thence- 
orwards be called Philalexander, that is, the friend of 
lexander. After many other ſuperſtitious follies, the 
onqueror continued his march towards Egypt, which the 
ege of this powerful city had ſo long retarded. 


r puniſh Thus was Tyre deſtroyed, and ſo effectually, that one 
be fac ould think it could not have recovered: itſelf for ſeveral 
ed in Henturies; and yet it was no longer than nineteen years after 


he begun Jus event, that it was again beſieged by Antigonus, held 
ut iftcen months; and at laſt obtained an honourable capi- 


lation. This circumſtance diſcovers the vaſt advantages 


n inflied . g 6 

e example fiMrived from commerce; for this was the only means by 
m_— ich Tyre roſe out of its ruins, and recovered molt of its 
U . ; . 1 

uten an mer ſplendor. But having detained the reader ſo long 

rv . - . 

wo bs pon the hiſtory of Tyre, I ſhall only add, that being re- 
wy abliſhed in wealth and power, it maintained its dignity 
; wajne 3 : . 
on his dun reputation for many ages. It became a confederate of 


obſerves, 


5 Romans, and for its fidelity was rewarded with the 
t crols, VP 


hileges of their city. In the times of Chriſtianity it was 
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ruins of a caſtle called Scandalium, from its ſuppoſed 


journey, and about two hours in breadth between the | 
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the ſee of an archbiſhop, as before obſerved, who had under 
him fourteen ſuffragans. The Saracens tock it in the year 
636, but it was delivered from their yoke in the reipy of 


Baldwin IE. by the patriarch of Jeruſalem affiſted by the N 
Venetians. In 1187 it was in vain attempted by the vic. Wi... 
torious Saladine. The Tyrians, in ſhort, defended then, wh 
felves and the cauſe of Chriſtianity in thoſe parts with wo. WM... 
derful conſtaficy, till about the year 1290, when they were gan 
fubdued by the Turks; under whoſe dominion, or that of nt 
tributary princes called emirs, they have ever ſince con or 
tinued. | | | ſpac 

On the 24th in the morning, leaving our quarters nen MIdu 
Tyre, we came in half an hour to Solomon's ciſterns, which bein) 
have been already deſcribed; and in two hours more to the ich 
White Promontory, ſo called from its whitiſh aſpect to. WM; u. 
wards the ſea. The road over this is ſaid to have been ble 
work of Alexander the Great, and is about two yards broad, fi; : | 
being cut along the ſide of the mountain, which is ver cir 


ſteep and frightful below it, and the more ſo on accounto eat. 
the raging of the waves at the bottom. Having travelled xcep 
almoſt half an hour along this difagreeable road, we git 
clear of the promontory, and in a ſhort time paſſed by ves 


founder the above-mentioned Macedonian monarch, whon 
the Turks call Scander. An hour beyond this we wer 
obliged to pay another capher; and one hour mon 
brought us into the plain of Acre, where the road is er 
tremely pleaſant. This plain extends itſelf in length fron 
Mount Saron to Mount Carmel, which is at leaſt fix hou 
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and the mountains. It is well watered, and the ſoil excet 
ing fruitful, but is almoſt deſolate, and over-run with weed 
for want of culture, After we had travelled an hour! 
this plain, we paſſed by an ancient town called Zib, prod 
bly the Achzib of the ſcripture *, one of thoſe places {to 
whence the tribe of Aſher could not expel the Canaauiil 
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 _* Joſhua xix. 29. Judges i. 31. 
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müder ares. In three hours from hence we arrived at t Acre, 
year the period of this day's journey. 
on of Acre was anciently called Accho, another place from 


hence the Iſraelites could not drive the primitive inhabi- 
tants. It was enlarged by Ptolemy the Firſt of Egypt, from 
whom it had the name of Ptclemais; but fince the Turks 
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won. bare been maſters of it, it has almoſt recovered its old 
were name, being called Acca, Acra, and Acre. It is very ad- 
hat of vontagiouſly ſituated, having a large fertile plain on the 


North and Eaſt, the Mediterranean on the Weſt, and a 
ſpacious bay on the South, extending from the city to 
Mount Carmel. The harbour indeed is none of the ſafeſt, 
deing too much expoſed to the South-Weſt wind, and the 
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to te nchorage is but indifferent. Its trade at preſent, as well 
ect w. es the city, is gone to decay; but they ſtill export confider- 
een te ble quantities of cotton and ſome other commodities. Here 


js a large kan, wherein the French factors reſide and lodge 
their merchandiſe; and this is one of the beſt buildings and 
reateſt ornaments of the town; nay, the only one, if we 
xcept the moſque, that is worth our mentioning. 
What this city was in its flouriſhing condition, may be 
zueſſed at from its vaſt and ſpacious ruins. Two ſides of 
being waſhed by the ſea, it appears to have been defended 
dn the land-ſide by a double wall, with towers at ſmall 
liſtances from each other; and without the walls are ditches 
nd a kind of baſtions faced with hewn fone. Beyond 
ele works ſeveral great ſtones lie ſcattered up and down 
he plain, fourteen or fifteen inches in diameter, which are 
uppoſed to have been made uſe of in battering the place, 
r to have been thrown from the city to annoy the beſiegers. 
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1] exccehich way ſoever we turn our eyes, we meet with evident 
ith veeo@dications of the ancient ſtrength and magniſicence of this 

1 hour Mi but there are ſome ruins that particularly diſtinguiſh 
ib, prob emlelves from the general heap, and beſpeak our atten- 
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on. Thoſe of the cathedral church dedicated to St. An- 
Irw, which are not far from the ſea-fide, are ſtill con- 
pcuous, and ſufficient to give us an idea of the former 
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ſtatelineſs of the fabric. What remains of the church of 
St. John, the tutelar ſaint of this city, is alſo worth our 
notice. The walls, which are almoſt entire, belonging tg 
the convent of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, are: 
plain proof of its great ſtrength and extent. Not far from 
hence was the palace of their grand maſter, the magnificence 
whereof may be gueſſed at from ſome part of its walls, 2 
well as thoſe of a church which ſtood within its limits. In 
ſhort, their are many other ruins of churches, monaſterieg 
palaces, towers, and forts, extending almoſt a mile in length; 
wherein we may {till diſcover ſuch certain tokens of thei 
former ſtrength, as if every building in the city had been 
intended to ſuſtain a ſiege, or to bid defiance to the injuries 
of time itſelf *. | 

It is well known that this city was for a long time the 
theatre of contention between the Chriſtians and Infidely 
and frequently changing its maſters, being in the poſſeſſion 
of each alternately for ſeveral ages. The Saracens took it 
from the Chriſtians in the time of Omar; but afterwards, 
with the reſt of Syria, it fell into the hands of the Turk, 
Tt was ſeveral times taken and retaken in the Holy Wa. 
In the reign of Baldwin the Firſt the Chriſtians took it from 
the Turks; and the ſucceſs of the- enterprize being ver 
much owing to the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe, they had : 
third part of the city aſſigned them as a reward. Ile 
Turks under Saladine recovered it in 1187, but did nt 
hold it long, it being taken in the year 1191 by king Rich. 
ard the Firſt of England, and Philip of France, and gi" 
to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. Theſe kept poi 
ſeſſion of it a whole century, till the year 1291, when tie 
Turks to the number of a hundred and fifty thouſand, hi 


* To the ſame purpoſe ſays our countryman Sandys: © The carcal 
« (meaning the ruins of this city) ſhews that the body has been ſtrong — 
« You would think that the city rather conſiſted wholly of caſtles, that 
% private buildings; which witneſs a notable deſence, and an unequal t 
« or that the rage of the conquerors extended beyond conqueſt.“ T , 
likewiſe confirmed by Mr. Maundrell, who ſays that“ in the ruins JW 
e may diſcern marks of ſo much ſtrength, as if every building in tic © 
nad been contrived for war and defence. | 
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P A LES TIN E: 


OR THE 
HOLY.LAND. 
"TX 
'HIOUGH the country we have travelled through fra 
2 Sidon to Acre may in ſome ſenſe be decmed a 


of the Holy Land, having been allotted to the tribe of Ae 
whoſe border extended from Carmel to great Zide t 


U 


as the people upon the ſea-coaſts were never actual 


tered by the Iſraelites, but left by the judgment of Godt 
be thorns in their ſides 4, I have ſpoken of it under its mo 
proper name of Phcenice or Phœnicia. But as we are no 
approaching to thoſe places that are moſt frequented bye 
bleſſed Saviour and his apoſtles, made famous by tle 
preaching and miracles, and, 1n ſhort, the theatre of ü 
greateſt part of the ſcripture-hiſtory; I thall henceforvn 
without regard to geographical nicetics and eritici 
conſider myſelf as in the Holy Land, Paleſtine, or Jus 
which name I find uſed indifferently, though perhaps v 
ſome impropriety, to ſignify the ſame country. 

There are three roads from Acre to Jeruſalem; one at 
the coaſt, by Cæſarea and Joppa; a ſecond by Nazar 
aud a middle way between both the other, over the pla 
* ſdraelon. They are all of them more or leſs danger 


* Joſhua xix. 20, 28. + Judges ii. 3. 
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1 


other; but there are generally diviſions amongſt the tribes, 
unde Turks, for political ends, take care to foment; 
Fer they are numerous, and almoſt the ſole inhabitants of 
hete parts, if they could but unite under any one prince, 


bemſelves maſters of the country. It happened, however, 
hat they were not very much embroiled at this time; which 
5 always agreeable news to a traveller; and therefore the 
nee roads being equally ſafe, the French conſul choſe to 
ke the middle one, as being the neareſt. This was not 
ute agreeable to my inclinations, nor to thoſe of ſeveral of 
e company, who had a great defire to ſee Nazareth and 
lount Tabor, both which we ſhould leave conliderably to 
be left by taking the rout propoſed. But the conſul's aſ- 


a Fi requiring him to ſtay three days at Acre, ſome young 


1 a . ntlemen belonging to the French factory there, and 
0 * thers who came from Sidon, determined to take that op- 
I rnity of viſiting the above-mentioned places. We very 
Ae en fllingly joined the party, which conſiſted of twelve of us 
f Galt | all, beſides two 'PTurkiſh ſoldiers, every one being well 
its w ounted and armed, and prepared to give the Arabs a warm 
e are 10 


ception, if any ſhould attack us; but, perhaps luckily for 
„ our courage was not put to the trial. | 

We ſet out from Acre on the 25th in the morning, and 
welling along the plain for an hour and a half, we entered 


ted by0 
; by tl 
tre of tf 


elorman alley between two hills, where we paſſed by a little vil- 
critic: on the left called Satira. In leſs than two hours from 
„or Juc ce we entered the delightful plain of Zabulon, and, 
erhaps 8 wing ſpent an hour and a half in croſſing it, we arrived 


vepharia, or Sephoris, a place where Joachim and Anna, 
parents of the Bleſſed Virgin, are ſaid to have reſided. 
ras formerly called Dioceſaria, according to St. Jerom, 
was a conſiderable city; but it is now reduced to a 
r village, though there are ſtill ſome ruins left, to put 
in mind that it once made a better appearance. At the 
t end of the place great part of a church is ſtill ſtand- 
| | Fiz 
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.c:ording as the Arabs are at peace or variance with each 


hey might eaſily ſhake off the Turkiſh yoke, and make 
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ing our courſe from hence Eaſtward, and afterwards tun. 


the Arabs, Having taken a {mall refreſhment, (for w 
made no ſtay upon the road) we ſpent the remainder of th 
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counted for, the friars tell us it is ſupported by a mir 
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ing, ſaid to have been built on the ſpot where forme 
ſtood the houſe of Joachim and Anna. Having travel 
almoſt two hours beyond Sepharia, we paſſed in view of 
Cana in Galilee, where our Saviour wrought his firſt mir, 
cle, by turning water into wine at a marriage-feaſt, Keep 


ing to the South, we crofſed the hills that encompaſs th 
vale of Nazareth, where we ſoon arrived, and took uy oy 
quarters at the Latin convent, except the two ſoldiers, wh 
provided themſelves another lodging. 

This convent is a neat and commodious building, i 
habited by a dozen Latin fathers, whoſe life would be mug 
more agreeable, if they were'not in ſuch continual feard 


day in taking a view of Nazareth, which is at preſent or 
an inconſiderable village, fituate on a high hill in the mi 
of a valley, almoſt encompaſſed with other mountain 
From the convent we deſcend by ten or twelve ſteps in 
the church, which is built in a cave or grotto, ſuppoſed! 
be the place where the Bleſſed Virgin received the falutati 
of the angel Gabriel, . Hail thou that art highly favour een. 
&c.* This church is in the form of a croſs, that part! 
which reſembles the tree running directly into the cr 
vithout any other roof over it than that of the natural rd 
and the tranſverſe part being built acroſs the mouth oft 
grotto. Juſt at the ſection of the croſs are two bexutil 
granite pillars, erected there by order of Helena the m of 
of Conſtantine. the Great, about a yard diſtant from cally" to) 
other; and are ſaid to ſtand, one on the place where 
angel ſtood to deliver the heavenly meſſage, and tie 0 mile 
where the Virgin was when ſhe received it. Aimoſtt der i 
foot of this laſt pillar has been broken away by the Tes, 
Juſt above its pedeſtal, in expectation of finding ſome ft moſt 


ſure under it; and yet the upper part remains erect, 0 trans 


ther ſuſpended from the roof; which not being ea eo 
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Here they alſo ſhew you the place from whence the 
chamber of the Virgin is ſaid to have been tranſported by 
angels to Loretto. And yet we were conducted a little 
tance from the convent, to the houſe of Joſeph, as they 
all it, where our Saviour ſpent great part of his life, in 
ubjetion to his parents“. Not far from hence they like- 
vile ſhew us the ſynagogue where the Jews were ſo exaſ- 
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town him headlong down a precipice. Theſe places were 
ciently dignified with handſome churches by queen He- 
m, which are now in ruins, _ 

The next morning we ſet out to viſit Mount Tabor, 


ing, 11 
be much 


| fear ofifſRBelicd Itabyrion and Atabyrion by the Greeks, which ſtands 
(for e diſtance from any other hill, about half a mile within 
er of tel: plain of Eſdraelon. We left our horſes at the foot of 


je mountain, chuſing to climb it on foot, though it is not 
ſteep but it may be aſcended on horſeback. In an hour's 


{ent onl 
the mil} 


ountau re we reached the top of it, which we found to be a 
ſteps niMſuitful and pleaſant plain, of an oval figure, about a quarter 
ppoſed Wl « mile in length, and a furlong in breadth. There are 


es all round it, except towards the South; and it was 
rently encompaſled with a wall and other fortifications, 


ſalutati 
fxvoured 


at part e remains whereof are viſible to this day. We likewiſe 
the cult with ſeveral ciſterns of good water in this area, which 
tural n '<ry 2greeable to a thirſty pilgrim. 
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This mountain is admired for the regularity of its form, 
og thaped like a ſugar-loaf, and looking more like the 
rk of art than of nature. The trees that grow upon it 


from ein top to bottom, which are moſt of them oaks, are no 
her IF" addition to its beauty; and its height, which is near 
4 the oP miles, together with its lonely ſituation, contribute to 
Almoſt! der it remarkable. But what has made it particularly 
y the T tous, and has derived on it the veneration of Chriſtians 


i ſome lumoſt all ages, is its having been the place of the glori- 
erect, of transfiguration of our Saviour in the preſence of his 
ng eakiy e apoſtles, Peter, James, and John. That this is the 


1940 
7 me * Luke ii. 51. 


erated at our Lord's preaching, that they would have 
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for a long time univerſally believed without the 1-14 gig. 


top of the mountain three contiguous grottos, or lite 


mountain where that wonderful ſcene was exhibited, w;; Turnin 
high m. 
the ſea 
and clo 
whic!. t 
Two or 


pute; but it has been made a doubt of by ſome modern 
writers“: however that be, there are {till to be ſcen on the 


chapels with vaulted roofs, intended to repreſent the three 


tabernacles which St. Peter, aſtonifhed at the ſplendid of the! 
miracle, propoſed to ere&t+. This mountain 1s alſo me. his exce 
morable for being the rendezvous of Barak's forces, to the chapter. 


number of ten thouſand men, with whom he gained a com- 
plete victory over Siſera 1. 

The proſpect from the top of Tabor is beautiful and 
delightful as ever eyes beheld, or can poſlibly be imagined, 
and makes us ample amends for the pains we take in the 
aſcent. All round us we. have the ſpacious and fertile 
Plains of Eſdraelon and Galilee, which preſent us with a 
view of ſo many places that were honoured and bleſſed with 
the preſence aud miracles of the Saviour of the world, 4 
few leagues to the South-Eaſt we ſee Mount Hermon, at 
the foot of which ſtands Nain, or Naim, famous for our 
Lord's raifing the widow's ſon to life ||; and Endor, the 
place where the witch dwelt whom Saul confulte!4, 
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ke Hape: 


« * 'Tahor's being ſituated in ſuch a ſeparate manner (ſays Mr. Maundr:!! 
& has induced molt authors to conclude, that this muſt needs be tht holy 
© mountain (as St. Peter files it, 2 Pet. i. 18.) which was the place al our 
© Bleſied Lord's transfiguration, related Matthew xvii. Mark ix. There 
© 10u read that Chriſt took with him Peter, James, and John into 2 mout- 
e tain apart; from which deſcription they inter, that the mountain there 
© ſpoken of can be no other than Tabor. The concluſion may poftbly b 
& true, but the arcument uſed to prove it ſeems incompetent; becaulc tne 
* term x&7" ibi, Or apart, moſt likely relates to the withdrawing anc ts 
te tirement of the perſons there ſpoken of, and not the fituarion of the moun» 
« tain.” Rutind thinks it a fort of raſhneſs to diſpute a point that has 
been ſo generally received for fo many ages, but acknowledges that he 1s 18 
ſome doubt about the matter for many geographical and other reafonz 
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cipecially hecauſe thre is no mention made 01 this hill, as there is of the ifory whe 
mount of Clives, monnt Carmel, and others; though the ſacred writers have bey might | 
been ſo very particular in naming the places where any thing memorable nd ablurd ; 
wrouglt by our Saviour. | unfelf as he 

de dead. al 


+ Mark ix. 5, 6. Ice Judges cli. iv. Luke vii. 14. 
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5 There is hardly a paſſage in the Old Teſtament thet has been ol 

comvaſted and tortured by authors of all ages, thay that in 1 _ Inn 
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Tutning a little more to the South, we have before us the 
ſuen mountains of Gilboa. Looking full Eaſt we diſcovered 
he (-1 of Tiberius, about a day's journey diſtant from 3 
nd cloſe by that ſea they ſhew us a ſteep mountain, down 
which the herd of ſwine ran, and periſhed in the waters, 
Two or three points to the North we are ſhewn the Mount 
if the Beatitudes, a little hill where our Saviour delivered 
is excellent ſermon recorded in the fifth, fixth, and ſeventh 
duyters of St. Matthew. Not far from hence is the City 


gone explode the reality of the appearance, and make the whole to be done 
de remain and ventriloquy on the woman's part, and by the ſtrength 
(ber and fear on Saul's; others think that the devil aſſumed the form 
added the part of Samuel; and others, that Samuel himself did really 
:pv237 upon that occaſion: which laſt ſenſe (though not without its difficul- 
i) much the molt natural and obvious to any one who impartially reads 
th. whole tory, and is to be preferred to the two former for the following 
rcalers, Firſt, As to the notion of its being performed by ventriloquy, juggle, 
or cer tederacy, beſides that it does too great violence to the text, and would 
he a Find of burleſque upon its author; it is not likely that a woman, cun- 
nag crough to carry on a trade of this nature, would be ſo impolitic as to 


th vive Saul ſuch a dreadſul anſwer, even though we ſhould grant ſhe was io 
4 vel acquainted with the bad circumſtances of that prince, as to ſee that 
lis deſtruction was probably approaching. Menac.ng predictions, how 

at proper ſoever for a meſſcnger ſent from God to utter, were highly impru- 
Jur dent either in the mouth of this Woman or her accomplice, who could not 
but know, that the ternper of moſt kings is to hate to hear ſhocking truths, 
the and could expect no reward, but rather puniſhment for their ill tidings. It 
ad 3 therefore more reaſonable to believe, that at ſuch a juncture as this, they 
= would rather have flattered and jacoled the king, have given him comfort, 
ard prowiſed him good ſucceſs, than have thundered out ſuch threatnings 

ir- ) gan him, as were very likely to diſoblige and incenſe him, but could do 
holy tiewſclves no ſervice. Add to this, that ſuch a terrible denunciation would 
{ our in ro probability prove the moſt effectual means of ſhewing the falſehood 
There otter prediction, by putting Saul upon any expedient to avoid it, whether 
nom b; ficht, or any other way, rather than by engaging the enemy. This 
there ki) agomeout is equally ſtrong againſt thoſe who think that the devil took 
hls be lc 4p: nd acted the part of Samuel; unleſs we could ſuppoſe him ſo well 
le the cu hund with futurity, that he was ſure Saul would ruſh into his own 
nd re leroctton, notwithſtanding he was forewarned of it in ſo fignal a manner. 
moun- Aran, if we grant the devil might foreſee that the enemy would be too 
at has cn „Saul and his army, yet he could not be ſure that he would engage 
ie i ü em <{pecially after ſuch a dreadful diſſuaſive; nor, if he did, that he and 
caso dis thre? ſons would certainly be killed. The Ifraclites had won many 4 


— of the 
18 have 
norable 


ory when there was leſs probability of gaining it; and, at the worſt, 
hey might have eſcaped by flight. We may obferve farther, how unnatural 
and aviurd it. to ſuppoſe, that the inſpired writer would have expreſſed} 
umfclf as he doth, and have introduced the deceaſed prophet as raiſed from 
ne dead, and ſpeaking to Saul, if the devil had been the ſole actor in his 
pez neither is it at all probable, that the devil, if it had been he that 
poke to Saul, would have played the ſaint fo far, as to reprove him for 
"oe very crimes which he himſelf had tempted him to commit, and eſpe- 

lor making ule of an art to raiſe him up, which he muſt have been 
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Saphet, which ſtands upon a mountain, and is ſuppoſe 4 1 
be the ancient Bethulia. We have likewiſe a view of , he 
place waich they tell us was Dothan, where Joſeph vis Mout 
fold by his brethren; and alſo of the field where our Io; eme, 
fed five thouſand people with five loaves and two fille, the af 
and twelve baſkets were filled with the fragments. On te places 
Weſt and North-Weſt our proſpect is bounded by Mount Chriſt 


Carmel and the Mediterranean. the c01 
. ſtone c 


hat it 

zpollle, 
2 nunn 
Dur La 
d our. 


too ſond of to diſcountenance in fo ſevere a manner. Here indeed n 
urged, that there were two falſities in this pretended prophecy, which nut 
therefore be attributed either to the father of lies, or to the jugglug gl 
ſorcereis. The firſt is, that the apparition ſays to Saul, * Thou a d thy 
< {ons {hall be with me:“ Whereas, ſay they, Saul died like a reprohte 7 
his own hands, and could not be where Samuel was, in the manflons of the 
bleſſed. But no more is meant by this, than “thou ſhalt be dead, or int: 
« other world, as I am already.” The other is, that the ſpcchre fars ty 
morrow; whereas the battle was not fought on the next day, but a de 
two after. But though this be granted, it does not follow that the worl 
here tranſlated to-morrow does poſitively imply the very next day followin 
for it often ſigniſies ſhortly, and ſometimes hereafter, and is fo renderidi 
other places of the ſcripture. Upon the whole then, it ſcems reaſonabl 
to conclude, with the far greater number of authors, ancient and modern 
that it was really Samuel who appeared to the woman, and forctold Sal 
death, and the defeat of Iſrael. This, as has been alrcady obſerved, t 
obvious and natural ſenſe of the text; and it is confirmed by the te 
of the wiſe ſon of Sirach, an excellent intrepreter of the canonical ſcripture 
who tells us expreſly, (Ecclus. xlvi. 20.) that © Samuel propheſied aller 
« death, and ſhewed the king his end; and lift up his voice from the te 
&« in prophecy, to blot out the wickedneſs of the people.” I know of a 
two objections of any weight, that are made againſt this opinion, which 
are not unanſwerable, or at leaſt may be ſo far leſſened as to appear inc 
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ſiderable, in compariſon of thoſe that have been urged agomit the ot 0d, _ U 
two ——The firſt objection is, that it were abſurd to ſuppoſe that the d& 18 ets, 
has fo much power over the ſouls of the deceaſed, eſpecially of the ſunt; a , Won: 
o make them appear viſible at the deſire of a ſorcereſs. To which itn 0 ws our! 
be anſwered, that there is no neceſſity for ſuppoſing any ſuch extract 10 * 2 ſu 
power in the devil, but rather that God cauſed Samuel to appear to Sal, xk e or 
reproved him for his former ſins, and for this laſt in particular, oſ ſeekingadl beg, 
8 $ of . 


from wizards, contrary to his expreſs commands; and to bring him there 
if poſſible, to ſuch a ſenſe of his faults, as might prevent his making ſud 
deſpcrate exit. That all this happened contrary to the woman's expedia 
who could not be ignorant that it was above the power of her art to ew 
the ſouls of the bleſſed, is evident from the ſurpriſe ſhe diſcovered at dani 
ſudden appearing; and ronſequently that her magic was not concen 
therein, but that it was the effe& of ſome ſuperior cauſe. Her necrona 
had ordinarily power over demons only, er ſuch wretched ſpirits 5" 
ſubmitted to the devil's tyranny; but on this occaſion, ſhe ſaw an objed 
terrible, fo venerable, ſo majeſtic, ſo different from any thing ſhe hats 
raiſed before, and that coming upon her before ſte had begun her inc 
tions, that ſhe could not help being freightencd, and „crying out Vi 
« loud voice,” (according to the text) as being fully ſatisfied that the appin 
came from God. — The other objection is, that it is very improbabk! 
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Mount Tabor, we returned to Nazareth the ſame way we 
came, and arrived at the convent about twelve o'clock. In 
the afternoon we walked abroad to ſee ſeveral of the holy 
places in the neighbourhood, as they are deemed by the 
Chriſtians in theſe parts. About five hundred yards from 
the convent, upon a little eminence, they ſhewed us a great 


hat it was frequently uſed as ſuch by our Saviour and his 
pollles. Half a mile from Nazareth we ſaw ,the ruins of 
2 nunnery, where formerly ſtood a church dedicated to 
Dur Lady of Fear, becauſe they ſay that the Virgin follow- 
d our Lord when the Jews were leading him to the preci- 
ice, and being afraid they would put him to death, fell 
lown in this place; and they pretend to ſhew the impreſ- 
on made by her knee in the ſolid rock. About a mile far- 
ber, entering a narrow cleft between two rocky mountains 
nd clambering up a troubleſome way, we came to the 
rink of a precipice, which is ſaid to be the very place 
here our Lord's countrymen, enraged at his preaching, 
ould have thrown him down headlong, had he not elud- 


their fury by a miraculous eſcape “. Here they likewiſe 
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od, who had refuſed to anſwer Saul, either by Urim, or by dreams, pr 
y prophets, ſhould now do it, at leaſt ſeemingly, by the miniſtry of a 
icked woman, Why God dcalt with Saul after this manner, is perhaps 
ond our power to determinc; but as we have ſufficient proof that he did 


Im in the ordinary ways, might he not do it in an extraordinary one, in 


gardleſs of God's commands, when communicated to him by the prophet? 
ul might likewiſe be ſuffered to ſeek for counſel from a witch, to make 
m ſenſible what degree of impicty he had brought himſelf into; and God's 
pding Samuel to reprove him for it was a ſignal method of diſcounte nanc- 
g ſuch a wicked and forbidden practice. However, though the interpre- 
tion which ſuppoſes the reality of Samuel's apparition may be clogged 
th ſome diſkculties, yet they are manifeſtly ſewer and Jeſs than thoſe 
herewith the other opinions are attended; ſor they muſt neceſſarily loſe 
enſelyes in a dark and intricate labyrinth, who ſuppoſe that two ſuch re- 
arkable events, as the death of Saul and his three ſons, and the total de- 
jt Of the Iſraclitiſh army, could be ſoretold ſo poſitively and exactly, e ther 
a juggling woman, or by the devil, or indeed by any but an omniſcieut 
wer Se Univerſal Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 771, and Stackhonle's Hittury of 
bible, p. 661, who has an exprels diſſertation upon this 1ubj*6t. | 
* See Luke iv. 16, 30. 
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Being very well ſatisfied and delighted with our view of 


tone called our Lord's table, from a tradition they have, 
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we are ſure he did it for wiſe reaſons. Though he had refuſed to anſwer 
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ſhew us a great ſtone with ſ-veral little holes in it, Which, 
if you believe the friars, were made by Chriſt's fingers, 
who laid hold of it to ſave himſelf from the violence of. 
ed him by his enemies. At this place are the ruins of: 
church, or ſome religious building, founded by the pious 
empreſs Helena above-mentioned; and ſeveral ciſterns fy 


ſaving water. 


* 


Having taken another night's lodging in the convent, and 
ſatisfied the guardian for our entertainment, we returned t 
Acre on the 27th, all in good health, and unmoleſted by 
the Arabs. On the 28th in the morning we continued ou 
journey towards Jeruſalem in company with the conſul 
and travelling by the fide of the bay of Acre till we cane 
to the bottom of it, we then turned Southward, and paſt 
a little river called Kardanah, ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Belus, famous for its ſand, which is ſaid to be an excellent 
material for making glaſs, and to have given the firſt o. 


caſion and hint of that fine invention“. Here we begun 


to decline a little from the ſea-coaſt, and in two hours 2. 
rived at the farther ſide of the plain, where it is boundedy 


Mount Carmel. : 

This mountain ſtretches from Eaſt to Weſt, being waſh 
ed by the Mediterranean, and is the moſt remarkable hea 
of land on all the coaſt. It was noted among the an 
cient pagans, as being a place wherein Pythagoras is {ad 
to have taken great delight; but has been far more rever 
among Chriſtians, as it is ſuppoſed to have been the rel 
dence of the prophet Elijah, ſome time before he was tibet 
up into heaven. From hence the order of Carncli 
friars took their name and origin, who pretended to be de 
ſcended by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion from the children 


*The Sidonians are reported to have ſirſt made this diſcovery from ti 
Yollowing accident: Some travellers having reared an itincraty hear: 
the ſand of this river with large pieces of nitre, and ſet, ſome fern en ft 
under a kettle to boil their victuals, perceived the ſand and nitre to 
and incorporate wit the fern-aſhes, and preſently after to run intc a ta 
parent ſtream which hardened as it cooled; from whence the hint of makin 
glaſs was taken, and gradually improved to its preſent digres oi us 8 

eauty. | a 55 
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te prophets left in mount Carmel by Elijah and Eliſha, 
che manner in which they make out their antiquity has 
ſomething in it too ridiculous to be related: ſome among 
them pretend they are the deſcendants of Jeſus Chriſt; o- 
thers go farther, making Pythagoras a Carmelite, and the 
ancient Druids regular branches of their. order. But the 
moſt reaſonable and probable account of their origin 1s that 
zen us by Phocas, a Greek monk, who tells us, that in 
bis time; that is, in the year 1158, the cave of Elijah was 
to be ſeen upon the mountain; and that ſome years before, 
a prieſt of Calabria, pretending a revelation from the pro- 
phet Elijah, fixed there, and aſſembled ten brothers. In 
1209, Albert, patriarch of Jeruſalem, gave the ſolitaries a 
rigid rule, which was approved and confirmed in 1217, or, 
xccording to others, in 1226, by Honorius the Third, tho? 
t was afterwards mitigated by Innocent the Fourth in 1245. 
lany of the popes gave the Carmelites the title of Brothers 
f the Bleſſed Virgin; and the order is eminent for its miſ- | 
ons, and the great number of ſaints with which it has 
ocked the Romiſh church. It is to be obſerved that the 
der of the Carmilites is to be, divided into two branches, 
amely, thoſe of the ancient Obſervance, called the Mitigat- 
d or Moderate; and thoſe of the ſtrict Obſervance, called 
barefooted Carmelites, for a reaſon which the epithet itſelf 
eclares. Theſe laſt are a reform of the ancient Carmelites, ſet 
n loot in 1540 by St. Thereſa; who having begun with the 
onvents of nuns, and reſtored them to the primitive au- 
erty of the order, which had been mitigated as above- 
entioned, by Innocent the Fourth, the reform was at 
nth introduced among the.friars. Pope Pius V. approv- 
tne deſign, and Gregory III. confirmed it in 1580. 

The convent of the Carmciites is not at preſent upon the 
ry top of the mountain, where they had a fine on» before 
: Chriſtians loſt the Holy Land, the ruins of which are 
ll viſible; but they have a ſmall houſe ſomewhat lower, 
nere they lead a very aultere life, and are chiefly ſubſiſt- 
by the charity of the French merchants at Acre, whos 
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frequently go thither to perform their devotions. They 
had likewiſe a handſome church belonging to the ancien 
monaſtery, dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin; but that being 
deſtroyed, their preſent church is a little grotto, neal 
cut out of the rock, ſaid to have been the habitation of l. 
hjahz though there are other grottos about the mountain, 
which he is ſuppoſed to have made by turns the place; d 
his reſidence. From the convent of the Carmelites there 
is a boundleſs proſpect over the Mediterranean; but th; 
good fathers ſcem to have fixed their abode 1 in the moſt bir 
ren and rocky part of the mountain, as that is towards the 
ſea; whereas at a little diſtance from the coalt it is as re 
markable for its fertility and beauty, being cloathed wit 
vines, olives, and other fruit-trees, where it is cultivated, 
and in other places overſpread with fragrant herbs, ſrubs 
and plants, among which a curious botanift would undoubt. 
edly find an agreeable amuſement. 

Some will have it, that the habitation of Elijah upon 
mount Carmel was turned into a ſynagogue aſter his bei 
taken up into heaven, from whence God was pleaſed t 
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give anſwers relating to futurity, as he had before done H ibon, 
that prophet. Upon what authority this is affirmec, bunt 1 
know not; but we may obſerve, that anciently the namt the 8 
Carmel was not only given to the mountain, and to a tow! rough 1 
but alſo to a god; for, according to Suetonius, the emperiMWain of 
or Veſpaſian conſulted the oracle of the god Carmeiv f is it 
which aſſured him he ſhould be ſucceſsful in all his undi merous 
takings. It has been alfo conjectured, that Jupiter . a 
once a temple on Mount Carmel, thence called the Hu ee, whi 
Mountain of Jupiter; but Tacitus denies that there Was al RE 
temple there, or image of a god, but an altar only, wii: lapides 
was held in great veneration. R 
About three miles from the preſent convent of the C a ſtones 
melites, they thew us a fountain of good water, which tit bf roms 
ſay Elijah miraculouſly cauſed to ſpring out of the grey — 
and it is ſaid to have been quite dry all the time the mfG 
were baniſhed from Mount Carmel, after the Chriſt as. 


loſt this country; but to have iſſucd forth again plentifui 
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+5 ſoon as they returned to the mountain. Near this ſpring 
re the ruins of a monaſtery; and at ſome diſtance from 
thence they tell us of a ſpot of ground abounding with ſtones 
eractly reſembling melons, which, if you can believe the 
friars, were once in reality what they are now in appear- 
ance only; but were turned into ſtones by the prophet E- 
jah, to puniſh an ill-natured gardener, who refuſed to 
vire him a melon which he aſked in charity. But the leſs 
[:r:4it is to be given to this miracle, becauſe a great many 
ſtones are to be found about Mount Carmel, pretty much 
n the form of olives, plums, peaches, and other fruit; 
hich are generally preſented to pilgrims, with fine ſtories 
oncerning the manner of their production and virtues, 
hat ſerve to raiſe the admiration of the credulous and ſus 
erſtitious“. But to proceed on our journey. 

Through a narrow valley we paſſed from the plain of 
cre into that of Eſdraclon, and in two hours arrived at a 


harges itſelf into the ſea on the North ſide of Mount Car- 


Wihon, whoſe head has been erroneouſly placed about 
lount Tabor; whereas the ſources of the true Kiſhon are 
nam the South-Eaſt ſide of Mount Carmel, and the valley 
toni rough which it runs is ſeparated by little hills from the 
empa nn of Eſdraelon. The courſe of this river is but ſhort, 
rmeiu 
und: Muncrous torrents which upon ſudden rains fall into it 
ter hal 
e Hoh 
was an 
„ hic 


in the mountains of Carmel, ſays Dr. Shaw, we gather a great many 
ones, which being in the form, as is pretended, of olives, melons, peaches, 
nd other fruit, are commonly impoſed upon pilgrims, not only for ſuch 
triolties, but as antidotes likewiſe againit feveral diſtempers. Ihe olives, 


$ganit the ſtone and gravel; but little can be ſaid in favour of their me- 
rs and peaches, which are only ſo many different ſizes of round hollow 
Lot ſtones, beautified in the inſide with ſuch ſparry and ſtalagmitical 
nobs as are made to paſs for the like number of ſeeds and kernels. The 
tte round calculi, commonly called the Virgin's peaſe; the chalky ſtone 
the grotto near Bethlehem, called her milk; the waters of Jordan and 
loam, the oil of Zaccone, the roſes of Jericho, beads made of the olive 
ones of Gethſamene, with various curioſities of the like nature, are tlie 
ſteſents which pilgrims uſually reccive in return for their charity.“ Shaw's 
nels, p. 372; 37 3. | 
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wer which runs down the middle of the plain, and diſ- 


el. This river has been generally taken for the ancient 


r is it conſiderable of itſelf, but when ſwelled by the 


he lapides judaici of the ſhops, have been always an approved medicine 
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and it was doubtleſs at ſuch a conjunEture as this, that | 
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from the neighbouring mountains, it overflows it; banks, 


mean 
and carries down all before it with a wonderful rapidity; 


leſt to 


proved ſo fatal to the hoſt of Sifera*. Having travelled boy gy 
three hours more, we pitched our tents this evening by the have be 
fide of a ſmall brook, at a little diſtance from a village calle; . Jol 
Legune, perhaps the Legio or Legion of ſome eccleſiaſtiel e wal 
writers. From hence we had a fine view of the plain of Jungeo! 
Eſdraelon, which is of a vaſt extent, and one of the mot M rbaro 
fertile, parts of the land of Canaan, our proſpect being ir this 
bounded, at the diſtance of fifteen or twenty miles, wit ion, th. 
the mountains Tabor and Hermon, and thoſe of Nazareth r it 
but moſt of this plain lies uncultivated, and only ſerv's the uriofity 
Arabs for paſturage. It was anciently called the valicy d The © 
Jezreel, and the great plain of Legion. nd mad 
On the 29th in the morning an emir of the Arahs came [| that t 
to us, and forced us to pay him a caphar; which done, vice be! 
ſoon left the plain of Eſdraelon and the precincts ot td me 
tribe of Iflacher, and entered thoſe of the half tribe 0 me whe 
Manaſſeh, which, though ſomewhat more hilly than ds of th, 
former, is nevertheleſs a fine arable country. Our ws city i! 
lay for ſeveral hours through narrow vallies, the hills id cloſe 
each hand being covered with pleaſant woods; and aft b had 
croſſing another little plain, we came in half an hour tofMWonarch, 
Caphar Arab, where we took up our quarters, and pall:Wt it he] 
a reſtleſs night for fear of being plundered by the Arabs, e text; 
whom conſiderable numbers were nnen. in the neig of the v 
 bourhood. bot the 
Not much liking our ſituation, we paid our caphar l that b 
ſet out early the next morning, leaving on our right hu into 
the two villages Arab and Rama, and in two hours ai ſome of 
at Sebaſte, the ancient Samaria, which ſtands upon a loople up, 
mountain of an oval figure, juſt within the borders oft the Af 
tribe of Ephraim. The ground on which ſtood this rds their 
famous city, and ſeat of the kings or Iſrael, is now moi their cl 
converted into gardens, and the place itſelf reduced feria to 


Judges v. 21. | 4 Kings 
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nean and inconſiderable village; nor are there any remains 
jeſt to teſtify its former grandeur, except a large ſquare 


villars, and on the Eaſt fide part of an old church, faid to 
bare been built by the empreſs Helena, on the place where 
bt. John Baptiſt was impriſoned and beheaded. Within 
e walls of the church there 1s a defcent by ſteps into a 
jJungeon, where it is ſaid the blood of that holy man was 
zrbarouſly ſhed; and the 'Turks, who are ſole inhabitants 
f this decayed place, have ſuch a veneration for this pri- 
on, that they have erected over it a ſmall moſque; but 
or a little bit of money you are admitted to ſatisfy your 
uriofity. ; 

The city was built by Omri, one of the kings of Iſrael, 
nd made the capital of that kingdom, whereas their princes 
| that time had uſually reſided at Tirzah“. Samaria was 
rice beſieged by Benhadad king of Syria, as has been al- 
ady mentioned, and was miraculouſly preſerved the laſt 


, We 
the 
e 0 
ü of the Iſraclites at length provoked the Lord to deliver 
wa s city into the hands of Salmaneſer, king of Aſſyria, who 
11s i cloſe ſiege to it in the reign of Hoſhea. That prince, 
rde had not been able to make head againſt the Aſſyrian 
our (Fovarch, had however ſo well fortified himſelf in the city, 
paliWat it held out almoſt three years againſt the beſiegers. 
abs, 0 
neig of the war, except that, after the taking of Samaria, the 
ſt of the kingdom was forced to ſubmit to the conqueror, 
C that both the king and all his ſubjects were carried 
ay into captivity +: but from the dreadful account of it 
lome of the prophets, who deſcribe the diſtreſs of the 
ple upon this occaſion in the ſtrongeſt terms, it is evident 
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ds their captives, ripping up pregnant women, and daſh- 
> their children againſt the ground; and having reduced 


7 _ 
1 Kine . 12 2 
Rings xvi. 23, 24. + See 2 Kings xvii. throughout. 


piazza on the North fide of the hill, encompaſſed with 


me when it was upon the point of being taken. But the 


be text gives us no farther particulars either of this ſiege 


it the Aſſyrians committed the moſt horrid cruelties to- 


maria to a heap of ruins, and laid waſte all the land, re- 
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fent colonies from ſeveral of their provinces to re. peo 
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turned home laden with the ſpoils of Ifracl. Salmanz{y 
loaded Hoſhea with chains, and ſhut him up in priſon the 
reſt of his days: and as for the captive Iſraelites, he tran. 
planted them to Halah, Habor, and other cities of the Mee, 
whitker ſome of their brethren had before been carried h 
Tiglath-Pileſer. This was the fad end. and deſtruction of 
the kingdom of Iſrael, or of the ten tribes, after it had laſted 
two hundred and fifty-four years from its firſt ſeparation 
from that of Judah; which remarkable event happened in 
the ſixth year of Hezekiah, and the ninth of Hoſhea, 4 
great number, however, of the Iſraelites both ſaved thei 
lives, and eſcaped being carried into ſlavery; ſome of then 
ſtying into Egypt, and many more into the kingdom of ji. 
dah, where they were weaned by degrees from their former 
idolatries and rebellion, and became ſubjects to Hezchil 
and his ſucceſſors: and the Aſſyrians, on the other hand 
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the land of Iſrael “. | rallel ſt 


After this deſtruction of Samaria by Salmaneſer, it - inn f 
covered in a great meaſure its former ſtrength and grandein{MMnacitar 
but it was again taken and demoliſhed by IHyrcanus, ate er, at 
having ſuſtained a whole year's ſiege with the utmoſt hr t wheth 
very. The conqueror ordered the walls and houſes of 1 Jews | 
City to be razed and laid level with the ground; and to Hugh ! 
vent its being rebuilt, he cauſed large and deep trenches ir inyer 
be cut every way croſs the place where it ſcood, and to he ſo] 

med with water. However, it was once more re- eſtabiſe nge and 
in the time of Herod the Great, who raiſed it from a run from t. 

* Theſe new colonies, as we learn from 2 Kings xvii. 25. had liket a abun 
have been deſtroyed by lions, {Joſephus ſays by peſtilence) on accou little rock 
their impiety. The king of Aſſyria being told, that the cauſe of this 
rity was their not worſhipping the God of the country, ordered an IH to have 
3tiſh prieſt to be ſent to them from among the captives, to inſtruct them! elling; | 
the worſhip of the God of Iſrael. This was done accordingly: but b« a * 
idolaters, inſtead of forſaking their Pagan deities, continued to or flip th Sand f 
jointly with the true God; and thus a ſtrange mixture of religion wal bs bod! 
troduced, and afterwards continued among the Samaritans; from whe þ 
ſprang the mutual hatred between them and the Jews; the latter abowd ence v 
ing the name of the former, and theſe always diſciaiming any kindrel * ch is tl 
the Jews in time of adverſity, though forward enough to claim it Us U ne 
Proſperity. 5 e Our def 
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a moſt magnificent ſtate, encompaſſed it with a ſtrong 
all, adorned it with a fine temple, and called it Sebaſte, 
word of much the ſame import as Auguſta in Latin, in 


eg, 
br WWWincd as it is, it retains to this day with very little varia- 
of on. 


The firſt village we paſſed by alter leaving Sebaſte was 
en travelling along a narrow valley, watered with a plea- 
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halem, Shechem, Sychem or Sychar. It ſtands in the 
id valley, between Mount Gerizim on the South and Ebal 


the ſide of the hill, and partly on the plain. The town 
nothing in compariſon of what it muſt formerly have 
en, either with reſpect to its magnificence or extent; and 

it is of a conſiderable length, conſiſting chiefly of two 
alle] ſtreets, is very full of inhabitants, and the ſeat of a 
urkiſh ſangiack. It is at preſent the chief reſidence of the 


cone 


It fe 


cer garitans, who have a ſmall temple here, to which they 
att: ert, at certain ſeaſons, to perform their religious rites; 
t i whether they are ſtill idolaters, and worſhip a calf, as 
of the 


Jews pretend they do, I cannot poſitively determine; 
duph I give little credit to the accuſation, as coming from 
ir inveterate enemies. | 
he ſoil about Naploſa is fertile, the gardens are full of 
nge and citron-trees, and watered with fine rivulets that 
from the mountain; and olive-trees grow hereabouts in 
at abundance. On the South fide of the town there is 
tle rocky eminence called Elmaida, where our Lord is 
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* this cal : | a 

an l o have laid him down to reſt, when he was weary of 
4 . cling; and they pretend to ſhew you ſome prints of his 
ſhip 0s and feet in the rock, and tell you that the impreſſion 
on Wi! 


his body was formerly to be diſcerned. From this 
nence we had an agreeable view. of the whole town, 
ch is the largeſt and moſt confiderable we had met with 
e our departure from Sidon. | 
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onour of Auguſtus Cæſar; which name, obſcure and 


erack, and the next Barſeba, both on our right hand; and 


nt ſtream, in two hours we arrived at Naploſa, the ancient 


the North, being built at the foot of the former, partly 
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The mountains Gerizim and Ebal are memorable for ſle 
bleſſings and curſes which God commanded to be pro. 
nounced from thence upon the children of Iſrael “. Upy 
Gerizim, which was appointed for the bleſſings, were 1 
ſtand the tribes of Simeon, Levi, Judah, Iſſachar, Joſeph 
and Benjamin; and upon Ebal, where the curſes were th 
be delivered, the tribes of Reuben, Gad, Aſher, Zebulu, 
Dan and Naphtali. An altar was likewiſe to be erected 9 
Mount Ebal (or Gerizim, according to the Samaritan yen 
tateuch) of unhewn ftones covered over with plaiſter a 
inſcribed with the body of the Jewiſh law; and here the 
were commanded to offer ſacrifices, and to make great u 
joicing before the Lord; all which was punctually pe 


formed in the time of Joſhua +. The Samaritans am er th 
that Gerizim was the place appointed by God for his wa purchal 
ſhip and ſacrifice, and pretend that the Jews have mi is uſt 
ciouſly corrupted the text, and ſubſtituted Ebal inſtead ier int 
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Gerizim, merely becauſe the Samaritans worſhipped in t 
laſt mentioned mountain. In confirmation of this, th 
plead, that as Gerizim was confeſſedly the mountain « 
bleſſing, and Ebal the mountain of curfing, by God's c 
appointment, it is moſt probable that the former was il 
appointed for the ſacrifices and religious feſtivals whi 
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the Iſraelites were commanded to obferve. If any of t  thinki 
lf great ſtones, made uſe of by Joſhua in building the alt dither t. 
j' | were to be found upon Mount Gerizim, it would detcrninhſ*!! ſup 
. the queſtion on the ſide of the Samaritans; but as no f neceſ] 
Nl 0 evidence can be produced, I leave the controverſy to have n 
PE decided by the learned. | ripture 
14 The town of Naploſa, or Sychem, has reaſon to bo Savic 
b | its great antiquity; for it ſeems to have been of conſider eſent N 
[| "| note in the time of Jacob. Its inhabitants however v. a thick 
1 | lain, and the city plundered, by the ſons of Jacob, t0 l Itſelf 
|: | venge the rape of their ſiſter Dinah, committed by Shed ref H 
11 the ſon of Hamor, Who was the prince of that count | 
| | 7 udges bx, 4 


Deut. ix. 29. and xxvii. 12, 13. + Joſhua viii. 30-3" 
See Gen. xxxix throughout, 
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Abimelech deſtroyed the inhabitants, and level the city 
with the ground “; but it was rebuilt by Jeroboam +, and 
again ruined by the kings of Damaſcus. Veſpaſian ſettled 
a colony in this town, and called it Flavia Cæſarea; from 
whom ſprung Juſtin Martyr, a faithful champion for the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity. It was likewiſe formerly called Nea- 
polis, to which its modern name bears ſome reſemblance. 
The Samaritans had once a temple on Mount Gerizim, 
which ſeemed to rival that of Jeruſalem; but in the time af 
he Maccabees it was deſtroyed by Hyrcanus, 

Having made ſome ſtay at Naploſa, and paid our r caphar, 
ye continued our journey along the ſame narrow valley; 
and on the right hand, juſt without the city, we obſerved a 
oſque, formerly a Chriſtian church, ſaid to ſtand exactly 
yer the ſepulchre of Jacob, in the piece of ground that he 
pacing of the ſons of Hamor the father of Shechem . 
tis uſually called Joſeph's ſepulchre, his bones having been 
here interred after they were brought out of Egypt by the 
hildren of Iſrael |. 

About a mile from Naploſa we came to Jacob's well, 
amous on account of its ancient maſter, but more ſo for 
e memorable conference held there between our bleſſed 
aviour and the woman of Samaria. Some have queſtioned 
chether this be really the well that it is pretended to be, 
thinking it too remote from Sychar for women to come 
bither to draw water; eſpecially as the preſent town is ſo 
tem ell ſupplied with that element, that the inhabitants have 
no ue neceſſity to fetch it at ſuch a diſtance. But for my part, 
{7 to have no. doubt of its being actually the well which the 
ripture means, ſince it is highly probable, that Sychar, in 
boat WP" Saviour's time, was of much greater extent than the 
aden rent Naploſa; as may be conjectured from ſame remains 
erer volt? thick wall, which are ſtill to be ſeen not far from the 
pb, to ll itſelf, That devout patroneſs of the Holy Land, the 
Shed Preſs Helena, formerly cauſed. a large church to be erected 
count!) | 

5 uages k. 45. 11 Kings xii. 25. f Gen, xxxili, 19. | * iv. 32. 
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down into the vault, where, by removing a flat ſtone, we 
_ diſcover the mouth of the well itſelf; which is dug out d 


is that ſtory which the country people impoſe upon tre 


renders it fertile and delightful; but from hence our ral 
led us to the Southward, along another valley much vide 


imat of climbing a ſteep and craggy mountain. We maltt 
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over this well; but the malice of the Turks, and the de. 
ſtroying hand of time, have left nothing of it remaining 


air“, 
whic 
except ſome parts of the foundation. The well is archel and o 


over with ſtone, but there is a narrow paſſage left to 90 ing f 
he th 
the I; 
ſhoul, 
his fa1 
and tl 


divine 


a firm rock, is three yards i in diameter, and five or fix and 
thirty i in depth, with above two fathom water in it: fo falle 


vellers, that the well is dry all the year round, except on 


the anniverſary of the day when our Saviour diſcourſ(iMthe lin 
with the Samaritan woman, but that then it bubbles ; Fro 
abundantly. yards, 

Here is the end of the narrow valley of a which ee can 


at this well opens itſelf into a ſpacious field, ſuppoſed toe 
part of the parcel of ground that was given to Joſcph y 
his father Jacob“. It is watered by a fine rivulet, which 
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than the former. Having paſſed by two or three ſmall il 
lages on our right, we arrived in the evening at a kane orin 
called Leban, and there took up our quarters. This kan 
is ſituated on the eaſt fide of a pleaſant valley, and oppoſi 
to it ſtands a village of the ſame name, which may poſi 
have been the Lebonah mentioned Judges xxi. 19. it v 
may conjecture from the likeneſs of its name and fituatio 

The ziſt in the morning we had no ſooner got on horl 


back, but we found ourſelves engaged in a difſicult tal 1 
he pla 


fics an alm 


ed it however in leſs than an hour, and having left a vil ond r 
h coh might 
called Cinga at ſome diſtance on our right, in one br om 
more we entered a narrow valley, at the farther end! 0 4 » the 
mbra; 
which we came to the ruins of a monaſtery, as they app ulem, 2 
ed to be, and of a conſiderable village. Hereabouts 8 99 01 
Jacob's Bethel, where he took up his lodging in the H a w 
— en it by Ja, 
07 or Ido 
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air*, with the ſky for his canopy, and a ſtone for his plilow; 
which however was made eaſy to him by the viſion of God 
andof the angels aſcending and deſcendingon a ladder reach- 
ing from earth to heaven, and by the comfortable promiſes 
he then received from the Almighty, that he {hould have 
the land of Canaan for his inheritance, that his poſterity 
ſhould be numerous, that the Meſſiah ſhould deſcend from 
his family, that he ſhould return ſafe to his native country, 
and that throughout his journey he ſhould experience the 
divine protection and preſervation. Near this place were 
the limits between the tribes of Ephraim and Benjamin 9. 

From hence our road lay through ſeveral large olive- 
yards, leaving two or three Arab villages on our right, till 
we came to a rocky precipice, over which a way has been 
ut with incredible labour. An hour afterwards we arrived 
hy at Beer, the place whither Jotham fled from his brother 
nie ibimelech f. The town 1s pleaſantly ſituated on an eaſy 
wal eclirity facing the South, and at the bottom of the hill 
ere is a plentiful ſpring of excellent water. In the upper 
art of the town we ſee the remains of an old church built 
the empreſs Helena, on the very place, as they tell you, 
here the bleſſed Virgin fat herſelf down to bewail the loſs 
| her dear fon Jeſus, whom ſhe could not find amongſt 
he company, as the expected; and therefore returned to 
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. f crulalem in ſearch of him, where ſhe was agreeably 
tuatiot rpriſed to find him in the temple diſputing with the 
- horioctors ||. "© | | 

ult talk _ $59, 2 
 maſte place where Jacob took up his lodging was near Luz, which ſig- 


fic 0; : . . * 
san almond, and might very likely have its name from the many groves 


1 villg amond-trees thereabouts, under ſome of which it is not unlikely that 
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eter from the weather. On account of the viſion which Jacob had here, 
called the place Bethel; and the Iſraelites, when they conquured Canaan, 
remembrance of the thing, contiuued the name.” It lay to the North of 
Pars and the Weſt of Hai, on the confines of the tribes of Ephraim 
Pr So that, upon the revolt of the ten tribes, it belonged to 
gcom of Iſrael, and was one of the cities where Jeroboam ſet up his gol- 
Wk whence the prophet Hoſea (chap. iv. 15.) 2!luding to the name 
l it by Jacob, calls it Beth-aven, inſtead of Beth-el, 7. e. the Houſe of 
ty or Idols, inſtead of the Houfe of God. 


& 1 ; vo 5 — 11 ; 
Joſhua xvii. 23. 4 Judges X, 21. l Luke il. 43—5% 


cod might repote hiniſelſ; as they would afford him no incommodious 
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ſider, that theſe very mountains, which now appear barrel, 
were then cultivated and improved to the beſt advantage; 


Ciently juſtiſies the deſcription we find of it in the b. 


{ſured it did in the reign of Solomon. That it abounded ui 
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| Leaving Beer, we proceeded, as we had done the oreat, 
eſt part of the way from our laſt night's lodgings, through 


a rugged country, fcarce preſenting any thing to our ” 
view but naked rocks, mountains, and precipices, which of Pi 
are apt to give travellers quite different ideas of the Land of being 
| Promiſe, from thoſe they had formed before from the ple. tack: 
ing deſcription given of it in the ſacred writings f. And * 


indeed, at firſt ſight, one would think it impoſſible for ſuch 
a land as this to have furniſhed food for the vaſt number 
of inhabitants that formerly dwelt in it: But we muſt con. 
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being either planted with vines and olive-trees, or elſe wit 
melons, cucumbers, and other garden-ſ{tuff, which make 
great part of the food of the Eaſtern nations at the prope 
ſeaſon of the year. In order to keep the mould from tun. 
bling or being waſhed down the ſides of the hills, they uſe 
to gather up the ſtones, and build a ſort of walls at com 
nient diſtances, between which they formed beds of exc 
lent ſoil, riſing one above another from the bottom to th 


top of the mountains. Some traces of this method of cu bh 4 
ture may {till be diſcerned in moſt of the mountains o ally ; 
Holy Land; and thus the induſtrious huſpandman made thi for 
very rocks fruitful, and every ſpot of ground afford fone 1 
thing or other towards the ſuſtenance of human life. ht 

But ſuppoſe we grant that ſome parts of the Holy Lan uſtcning 


particularly about Jeruſalem, are barren and unfrutti 
(which is not true in the main) yet if the far greateſt pi 
of the country 1s wonderfully fertile, as it real] y is, it ful 
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ſcriptures, and accounts for its once ſupporting ſuch ap 
digious number of inhabitants, and likewiſe affording 
neighbours thoſe ſupplies of corn and oil, which we art 


oxen, ſheep, goats, &c. and alſo with fowls, appears f 
the frequent ſacrifices of thoſe animals among the Jil 


- | Deut. vill. 7, 8, 9. and xi. 9—15. with many other places. 
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ind as they had plenty of cattle, they had milk enough of 
conſequence, one of the diſtinguiſhing bleſſings of the Land 
of Promiſe. As to honey, the mountains of this country 
being many of them covered with thyme, roſemary, and 
{ach like aromatic plants and herbs, in which the bees take 
moſt delight, we need not wonder that the land was ſaid to 
fow with it, (as well as with milk) to expreſs its abundance 
eſpecially when we conſider, that the very woods and de- 
farts of Judea afforded a wild honey, whatever it was, 
which Jonathan found dropping from the trees *, and 
which was part of the food of St. John the Baptiſt +. | 
Upon the whole, the complaints of ſome travellers re- 
lating to the preſent barrenneſs of the Holy Land, and the 
bbjections that have been raifed from thence againſt the 
truth of ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, appear to me to be 
entirely groundleſs: For the country is far from being na- 
urally unfruitful; but as it wants inhabitants; and the few 
hat poſſeſs it are quite averſe to labour and induſtry, great 
art of it lies uncultivated and neglected; whereas if it were 
ell peopled and huſbanded as it ought to be, the ſoil is ge- 
erally rich, and would produce as plentiful crops as the 
hoſt fertile parts of Syriaz and as to the goodneſs of its 
heat and other grain, none can be more excellent than 
that we meet with at Jeruſalem, to 3 city we are now * 
aſtening, 

Two hours after we had left Beer, we came to the top 
fa hill, which gave us the firſt fight of Jeruſalem; having 
t the fame time Rama within view on our right hand, 
4 on our left the plain of Jericho and the mountains of 
lad, Another hour brought us to the walls of the holy 
ty; but as it is not lawful for any Frank to enter the gates 
ſiout having firſt obtained permiſſion from the governor, 
e conſul diſpatched a meſſenger for that purpoſe; who 
wing executed his commiſſion with all poſſible ſpeed and 
eels, we entered at Bethlehem gate, and were conduCts 


# 1 Sam. xiv. a6. _ + Marth. iii. 4. 
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ed by the conſul to his own houſe, who generouſly invited 
us to make it our home during our ſtay at Jeruſalem, We 
accepted of his invitation with reſpect to our lodging, but 
we generally took our meals at the Latin convent, where al 
Frank pilgrims, as we now reckoned ourſelves to be, ar 
uſually entertained, though the fathers are well paid for 
their trouble and proviſions. 

The little time we had to ſpare before Eaſter would not 
permit us to take an accurate ſurvey of Jeruſalem; ſo that 
I ſhall only give ſome general account of it at preſent, and 
defer particulars till that ſeaſon of devotion is over, when 
we ſhall have more leiſure to examine them with attention, 

This renowned city, though much fallen from its ancient 
grandeur, is {till reckoned the capital of Paleſtine, and i 
much reſorted to, either out of curioſity or devotion, fron 
all parts of the Chriſtian world. It is ſituated about thirty 
miles to the Eaſtward of the Mediterranean, on a rociy 
mountain, with ſteep aſcents to it on all ſides, except to 
wards the North; and ſurrounded with a deep valley, wiich 
is again encompaſſed with hills; being thus placed, 28 ü 
were, in the midſt of an amphitheatre. It is walled round 
but the walls are not very ſtrong; nor have they any baſti 
ons, but an inconſiderable ditch on one fide only. The cit 
has ſix gates, namely, thoſe of Bethlehem, Mount Zia 
Sterquilina or the Dung-gate, St. Stephen's, Herod's, and 
that of Damaſcus; beſides the Golden Gate which is wall 
up, becauſe of a prophecy the Turks have amongſt then, 

that by that gate the Chriſtians are to take Jeruſalem. Tic 
private buildings are very mean, and the ſtreets are narrovy 
crooked, and many of them full of ruins; and indeed ther 
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is a great deal of waſte ground in the city, and the who 15 5 
is but thinly inhabited, though it is ne three miles i inal di 

_ circumference. the cir 
The preſent Jeruſalem does not ſtand upon the ſand rouil by 
ground that was taken up by the ancient city; for Mou noſtemin 
Calvary, which is a ſmall eminence upon the greater Mor Na ups 1 
of Moriah, and formerly appropriated to the execution N a 


Nuys, 


Te OY WY: | en” 


ed malefactors, was ſhut out of the walls as a polluted place; 
whereas ſince our Saviour's ſuffering upon it, it has been 
© reverenced and reſorted to by all Chriſtians, that it has 
drawn the city round about it, and ſtands now near the 
middle of Jeruſalem; and, on the contrary, a great part of 
the hill of Zion is left without the walls“. In ſhort, the 
only thing that renders Jeruſalem conſiderable at preſent is 
the reſort of pilgrims thither; and the accommodating them 
rith neceſſaries ſeems to be the principal buſineſs of the 
nhabitants. It is the ſeat of a Turkiſh ſangiack, whoſe 
hief care is to collect the Grand Signior's tribute, to ſee 
wood order obſerved, and to protect the pilgrims, and the 
athers who reſide here, from the inſults of the Arabs. 

on Good-Friday, in the Latin ſtyle, the French conſul 
yas obliged to go into the church of the holy ſepulchre, to 
tend the religious ſolemnity of that ſeaſon, and we made 
o ſeruple to accompany him, though it was not yet Eaſter 
cording to our computation. The doors of the church 
re guarded at theſe times by Turkiſh officers and ſoldiers, 
pho watch that none enter who have not paid an appointed 
aphar, which is more or leſs according to the country or 
haracter of the perſens who want to be admitted. Who- 


ve city er has once paid this duty may go in and out gratis dur- 
io, W's the whole feaſt at public times, when it is uſual for the 
';, doors to be open; but if they would have them opened at 


ny time on purpoſe, the ſame expence mult be repeated. 
But before we enter this ſacred fabric, let us take a view 


Dr. Shaw's account of the ſituation of Jeruſalem agrees very well 
ith this of our author. The hills which ſtand round about Jeruſalem, 
lays the Doctor, make it appear to be ſituated as 1t were in an amphi- 
theatre, whoſe Arena inclineth to the Eaſt ward. We have no where, 
tit know of, any diſtant view of it. That from the Mount of Olives, 
Which is the beſt, and perhaps the fartheſt, is, notwithſtanding, at ſo 
mall a diſtance, that when our Saviour was there, he might be ſaid; al- 
moſt in a literal ſenſe, to have wept over. it. There are very few remaiys 
ofthe city, either as it was in our Saviour's time, or as it was afterwards 
he {amd reduilt by Hadrian; /carce one ſtone being left upon another, zubich hath not been 
thrown down. Even the very ſituation is altered: For Mount Sion, the 
moſt eminent part of the old Jeruſalem, is now excluded, and its ditches 
ſeled up; whillt the places adjuining to Mount Calvary, where Chrift is 
ld to have fred without rhe gate, arc uow almouit in che ceutrs of the 
R.. Shaw's Truveiry p. 334. = 
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of its outſide. The church of the holy ſepulchre, which ſet t! 
pilgrims chiefly viſit, ſtands upon Mount Calvary, and i, bis ci 
about a hundred paces long, and ſixty wide. To prepar 5. W 


this hill for laying the foundation of the church, the work, 


done by cutting away ſeveral parts of the rock, and eleyx. 
ing others: but particular care was taken, they tell yoy 
that none of thoſe parts of the hill ſhould be diminiſhed, 
ſuffer any alteration, which were more immediatly con 
cerned in our Saviour's paſſion; and therefore that part 
Calvary where he is ſaid to have been faſtened to the cj 
and lifted up 1s left entire, being about twelve yards ſquare, 
This ſpot of ground is confiderably higher than the ford 
the church, infomuch that there are one and twenty ſtan 
to go up to the top of it; and the holy fepulchre itſelf, whi 
at firſt was a cave hewn in the rock under-ground, may ciet 
now ſaid to ſtand above-ground, the rock all round it lW&:rtic 
ing been cut away. At the Weſt end of the church me 
ſquare tower or ſteeple, the top of which appears fomewtu f Ch 
broken and ruinous; but the edifice in general is keptu ren 
good repair, and, conſidering what part of the world nt reek 
are in, may be deemed ſumptuous and magnificent, partn 

All the pilgrims having entered the church on G0, rtort 


Friday, the doors were locked in the evening, and opemi rds; 
no more till Sunday morning, during which agreeable c iton, 
ſinement we had the pleaſure of ſeeing all the ceremona eon b 
practiſed by the Latins at this feſtival, and of viſiting te Befi 
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ſeveral holy places in the church, all which we had an g 
portunity of ſurveying deliberately and without inter 
tion. By holy places we are to underſtand ſuch as are lod 
ed upon with more than ordinary veneration, and are rec 
oned peculiarly conſecrated, by having ſome particular a 
tions done in them relating to the ſufferings, death, bun: 
and reſurrection of our bleſſed Saviour. Of theſe theres 
above a dozen within this church, ſome of which are a 
follows: 1. The place where Chriſt was derided by the f 
diers; 2. The place where they divided his garments; 3 „A. 
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priſon where. he was ſhut up whilſt they digged a hole to 


Thich jet the foot of the croſs in, and prepared every thing for 
nd iz his crucifixion; 4. The ſpot where he was nailed to the croſs; 
epare 3 Where the croſs was erected; 6. Where the ſoldier 
work. ſtood who pierced his fide with a ſpear; 7. Where his body 


was anointed in order for burial; 8. Where he was laid in 
the ſepulchre; 9. Where the angels appeared to the women 
iter his reſurrection; 10. The place where he himſelf ap- 
peared to Mary Magdalen; and ſeveral others. All this 


h wa 
eat. 
| you 
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y con. is ſuppoſed to have been tranſaQted within the narrow li- 
part of its of this church, and the ſacred places are ſtill all diſtin- 
- croſs, iWeuiſhed and adorned with ſo many ſeveral altars. 


ſquare In the galleries round the church, and in ſome little 


{oor of Wuildings on the outſide adjoining to it, are apartments for 
y ſtairs e reception of the friars and pilgrims; and in theſe places 
, which most every Chriſtian nation formerly maintained a ſmall 
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articular quarter. There were Latins, Greeks, Syrians, 
\rmenians, Georgians, Maronites, and ſeveral other ſects 
f Chriſtians; but there are only three ſorts remaining at 
reſent, who conſtantly reſide here, namely, Latins, 
reeks, and Armenians; all the reſt having forſaken their 
partments, not being able to bear the exceſſive rents and 
xtortions impoſed upon them by their Mahometan land- 
rds; and the Armenians are reduced to ſuch a low con- 
tion, and ſo much in debt to the Turks, that they will 
don be obliged to leave their quarters. 

befides theſe diſtinct apartments, each fraternity hos its 
ſpeftive altars and ſanctuary for its own uſe, from which 
| other nations are excluded. But what has ever been 
e great ſource of contention between the ſeveral ſects of 
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are rec] iviſiians in this place, is the command and appropriation 
cular che holy ſepulchre, each claiming it as their property, 
„ burial" being deſirous of having it in their own poſſeſſion. The 


preeks and Latins particularly have diſputed the privilege 
| faying maſs in this chapel with ſo much warmth, that 


there aid 
h are 4 
y the 
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ociety of monks, the Turks aſſigning each of them their 


Icy have come to blows, and wounded each other at the. 
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very entrance of the conteſted ſepulchre *: but to put 2g 


end to theſe ſcandalous and unchriſtian quarrels, the French A 
king interpoſed by a letter to the Grand Vi1zir about the thing 
year 1685; and in 1690 an order was obtained ſor Putting {crip 
the holy fepulchre into the hands of the Latins, who ſince the n 
that time have had the ſole privilege of ſaying maſs in it pariti 
and ſolemnizing any public office of religion, though Chri- place 
tians of all nations are permitted to go into it to perfory reſurt 
their private devotions. — | on. 
The conſtant employment of the monks belonging to the preac 
church is to trim the lamps, and to make devotional vil put, t 


and proceſſions to the ſeveral altars and ſacred places. Thu 
they ſpend many years of their life, and fome of them, out 
of their abundant zeal, continue here to their dying day, 
entertained and tranſported with the pleaſing contemylz 
tions naturally excited by this holy manſion. The Latin 
in particular, ten or twelve of whom conſtantly reſide in 
the church with their preſident, make every day a folenn 
proceſſion with tapers, crucifixes, and ſuch-like apparatyz 
to the ſeveral ſanctuaries, finging at every one of them: 
Latin hymn, ſuitable to their reſpective ſubjects; but a 
Eaſter, the time when pilgrims ufually reſort to Jerutalen, 
their duty is greater, and their ceremonies more numerous 
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than at any other ſeaſon. As theſe Latins are more eud The 
and regular in the diſcharge of their functions than on t! 
other monks reſiding at Jeruſalem, and our converſatept th 
being chiefly amongſt them, I ſhall only deſcribe their mi oper 
ner of celebrating this feſtival, without taking notice of ee us 
ceremonies practiſed by the other Chriſtians on the (amt r Sax 
occaſion, reſerve 
| | | on gra 
* « An evidence of this fury, ſays Mr. Maundrell, the father-guardant ewed « 

<« the Latin convent ſhewed us in a great ſcer upon his arm, which bets F 
„us was the mark ef a wound given him by a ſturdy Greek prieſt in rom 
&« of theft ur holy wars. Who can expc (continues he) ever to ſee tho lon, . 

holy places reſcued from the hands of infidels? Or, if they thould f q A 
« covered, what deplorable conteſts might be expected to follow ab ere get 
« thaw! ſecing even in their preſent ſtate of captivity they ure * dee, to 

© occalion of ſuch unchriſtian rage and animoſity.” Journ. un ak J 
&c. p. 70, 71. | | e Gree 
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On Good-Friday night, called by the friars Nox tenebroſa, 


a | 
ch or the dark night, the ſolemnity begins, which has ſome- 
the thing in it fo extraordinary as to deſerve a particular de- 


{cription- In the evening, as ſoon as it grew duſkiſh, all 
the monks and pilgrims aſſembled in rhe chapel of the ap- 
parition, (a ſmall oratory, ſo called as being the ſuppoſed 
place where Chriſt appeared to Mary Magdalen after his 
reſurrection) in order to walk round the church in proceſ- 
on. Previous to this, however, one of the Latin fathers 
neached a fermon, during which the candles were all put 
ut, to yield the more lively repreſentation of what we 


) the 


viſits 


Th ere then commemorating. Sermon being ended, which 
1, Out ated about half an hour, every one had a large lighted 
e oer put into his hand, and all neceſſary preparations were 


made for beginning the proceflion. 
here was one of a large fize, to which the image of our 
ord, as big as the life, was faſtened with great nails, hav- 


mph 
Laing 
ide in 


olemn Ws a crown of thorns on its head, and being ſmeared with 
aratus lood in ſuch a manner that it very well repreſented the 
them 1 agical ſpeCtacle of our Lord's body hanging on the croſs. 
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his figure was carried at the head of the proceſſion, the 
ompany following, and * different hymus at the ap- 
ointed places. 

The firſt place they ſtopped at was a little cell not far 
om the door of the chapel of the apparition, wherein is 
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oper to the cruelty here commemorated, another friar 
ave us a ſermon in Spaniſh relating to the ſcourging of 
r Saviour. This pillar, or rather the piece of it here 
feſerred, is near a yard in height, and is ſecured by an 
on grate, ſo that nobody can touch it, though it may be 
ewed diſtinctly. 

From hence we went, two and two, to the chapel of the 
ion, where they ſay our Lord was ſecured whilſt things 
ere getting ready for his crucifixion. This is a little dark 
ice, to which we deſcend by three ſteps; and belongs to 
e Greeks, who keep a lamp there continually burning 
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Among the crucifixes 


pt the pillar of Flagellationz and having ſung a hymn 
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Here another wok was s ſung, and a third friar preached in 
Italian. 


ö Our next viſit was to the chapel of the A n of Chriſt 
gh | | garments, which belongs to the Armenians; and here : 
|| <= hymn was alſo ſung, but we had no ſermon. 
| | | a Having done here, the proceſſion advanced to the chaps 
1. of Derifion, wherein is an altar ſupported by two pillar, 
I. and underneath it is a piece of greyiſh marble, on which 
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Bet 


« the Jews;” from which mockery the chapel takes its name, 
Here we had another hymn, and a fourth ſermon. 


at 


'F Jen! 
'F they ſay the ſoldiers placed our Saviour when they crowned AM. 
. JOY him with thorns, and mocked him, ſaying, « Hail, king of art. 


feitec 


| j From this place they went up to Calvary by the ſtan Whirc: 
hl | already mentioned, leaving their ſhoes at the bottom; and den 
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1 19 being come to the altar where our Lord is ſuppoſed to har 
1/08 | been nailed. to the croſs, they laid down the great crucift 
on the floor, and ſeemed buſied · in nailing the body to the 
croſs; and, after the hymn, another friar preached a ferma 
1! 18 upon the crucifixion. This chapel is covered all over vit 
| maoſaick work; and in the middle of the pavement there art 
ſome marble ſtones of ſeveral colours, deſigned to ſhew the 
very place where our Lord's blood fell when his hands an 


| feet were pierced. It belongs to the Latins, and has tu do 

| altars, before which are ſixteen n and a candleſid e lim! 

t with twelve branches. 1s 0 

| 8 From hence they removed into an adjoining cha end do 
1 ſeparated from the former only by a curtain, at the I d diſp 
it end of which is the very place where our Saviour ſuffer iiiſcorpſe. 
5 ji Ji Here the rock riſes half a yard higher than the floor, i The þ 
| i \ | form of an altar, ten feet long, and fix or ſeven broad; ned d. 
i [| | is covered with white marble. In the middle of this att the 
I | [ | 's a round hole, about ſeven inches in diameter, cut tice whe 
| | i | dest deep in the natural rock, which is ſaid to be the) th myrt 
| i TY ſame individual one, wherein the foot of our Lord's e t long, 
[i 1 was fixed. It is now plated with ſilver, and the pilgr bequer 
if [ N thruſt their arms into it, kiſs and proſtrate themſelves to pre 


it, and apply their beads and crucifixes to it, whered] d 
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zequire, as is apprehended, an uncommon ſanctity. On 
the right fide of the place where our Saviour's croſs ſtood, 
is that of the penitent thief that was crucified with him, 
and on the left hand that of the wicked thief, which are 
repreſented by two eroſſes fixed on little marble pedeſtals. 
Between the place of our Lord's croſs, and that of the im- 
enitent thief, is a remarkable cleft in the rock, which in 
bi! probability was made, as it is ſaid to have been, by the 
g of athquake that happened when the Son of God ſuffered “. 
zme, at this is a natural and genuine breach, and not counter- 
feited by art, every one who ſees it muſt needs be con- 
Can e inced; for the ſides of it anſwer exactly to each other, 
and yen where they are inacceſſible to the tools of a workman. 
baue WY But to procced to our devotion: in the hole above- men- 
ucix iWioned they placed the great crucifix with the bloody image 
to the pon it, and, leaving it in that erect poſture, they ſung a 
emo mn; after which, the guardian of the convent entertained 
r with s with a paſſion ſermon. When this was ended, two 
ere ars, perſonating Joſeph of Arimathea, and Nicodemus, 
ew ther oroached the croſs with great ſolemnity, and all imagi- 
nds and able concern in their looks; and, drawing the nails, they 
has tue down the bloody image, which was ſo contrived, that 
dle e limbs were flexible, as if it had been a real body; and 


ij no ſmall ſurpriſe to ſtrangers, to ſee the two fathers 
cha d down the arms, which were extended upon the croſs, 
the El diſpoſe them in ſuch a manner as is uſual in laying out 
- {v ferdMcorple. : 


. floor, The body being received in a large winding-ſheet was 
road "id down from Calvary, the whole company, attending 
f this ao the Stone of Unction, which is taken to be the very 
„ cut ee where our Lord's body was anointed and prepared 
oe then th myrrh and aloes for the burial +. It is about ſeven 
ord's e t long, and two feet broad, adorned ail around with 
he pilgri hequered border of little white and red marble ſtones; 
ſelves VAT © prevent its being trod upon, it is incloſed with iron 
ere] M Here they laid down the imaginary corpſe, and 


Matth. xzvii. 51, 54. + John xix. 39. 
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having thrown prefumes and ſpices upon it, they Wrapped 
it in the winding-ſheet, ſinging a hymn ſuitable to the ce. 
caſion; after which one of the fathers preached a funery 
fermon. The obſequies being thus finithed, the feignel 
body was depoſited in the ſepulchre, and the door was ſhy; 
and the whole company, being pretty tired with this by 
ceremony, laid down to reſt; for which purpoſe we hi 
taken care to bring pillows and carpets along with us, aud 


fo ſlept very comfortably in a gallery belonging to tle 1 
Latin fathers. and 

The next morning nothing palled work mentioning, WW mo: 
which gave us an opportunity of viewing ſeveral ting chil 
abo his church not yet deſcribed. Not far from th then 
Stone f Unction, towards the Eaſt, there is a little ch T 
pel; and near the entrance on the right hand ſtands t oefth 
ſepulchre of Godfrey of Bouillon, which has a ridged u tere 
over it, ſupported by four ſtone pillars; and on the mai ſteps 
is engraved the following epitaph in Gothic characters: has a 


| | | | : marbl 

Hic jacet inclitus Godefridus de Buglion, qui tam iii mes 

terram acquiſivit Cultui Chriſtians, 2 ius ani 
requiaſcut in pace. Amen. 3 


That is, D 


Here lies the renowned Godfrey of Bouillon, who el 
bliſned the worſhip of Chriſt all over this la 
May his ſoul reſt in peace. Amen, 
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On the left hand is the tomb of his brother Baldwin, , Mou 

much the ſame form, and bearing the following inſcryt 10. 

* | a y d, 

4 as firſt 

Rex Baldewinus, Fudas alter Machabeus;, ditch 2 

Spes patriæ, vigor eccleſt re, virtus tutriuſque; | 

Duem formidavant, cut dona tributa ferebant, * This is 

| Wi et Aigypti Dan, ac homiciaa Dams ſons; "is ; 
Prob dolor! in medics clauditur hoc tumuis. army, 

| f Part of 

Cedreni, 


NUug, 
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In Engliſh to this effect: | 
Like Judas“ zealous for his country's laws, | 
Baldwin, great champion in the Chriſtian. cauſe; | 
Whom Cedar +, Egypt, and Damaſcus' land, 


ped 
OC 
eral 


ned 

2 Dreaded, and ſerv'd with tributary hand, 

long Pale death (the beſt, the mightieſt monarch's doom, ) 
100 Has here laid humble in a ſcanty tomb. EL 
, and | 


o tle Theſe were the two firſt Chriſtian kings of Jeruſalem; 


and as we go out of this chapel, we fee four fine marble 
monuments on the right hand againſt the wall, where the 
children of Baldwin are interred; but the inſcriptions upon 
them are not legible, | a” 
Towards the Eaſt end of the church, between tl Caapel 


oning, 
things 


m th 


le cha | 
ads the of the Diviſion of Chriſt's Garments and that of the Beriſion, 
ed rooſt there is a door, from whence we deſcend by thirty ſtone 


ſteps to the chapel of St. Helena, which is ſpacious, and 
has a dome over it, ſupported by four great pillars of white 
marble. Theſe pillars, being always kept moiſt, and ſome- 
times drops falling fram them by the dampneſs of the place, 
he more ſuperſtitious Chriſtians hereabout pretend that 
they weep for the death and ſufferings of our Saviour. In 
thus chapel are two altars, one of which is very large, all of 
marble, and has eighteen lamps burning before it; and on 
ie right hand, near this great altar, is a marble chair, of an 
antique form, wherein the pious empreſs is faid to have ſat, 
vile they were ſearching for our Lord's croſs below. 

From hence we deſcend, by eleven ſteps cut in the rock 
jt Mount Calvary, into the chapel of the Invention of the 
roſs, an obſcure vault, where they ſay our Saviour's croſs. 
4s firſt diſcovered. This place, they tell us, was formerly 
Watch at the foot of Calvary, called by the prophet Jere- 


ward 
ers: 


im if 


S afl 


who elt 
Hits land 


Id win, 
nſcript 


* This is meant of Judas Maccabzus, one of the ſons of Mattathias, who 
made general of the Jews after his father, and gained many ſignal vic- 

nes, but was at laſt flain in battle, being baſely deſerted by great part of 
> amy, See his hiſtory in the firſt book of the Maccabees. 


f Part of Arabia, ſo called from Kedar, (Gen. xxv. 13.) and his children. 
| Cedreni, deſcendants from Iſhmael, who inhabited Arabia Petræa. 
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miah the Valley of dead Bodies“; and that here the Jeus Ss 
-threw the croſs on which the Son of God ſuffered, aud 4 
covered it with filth and rubbiſh. Here it lay buried til « ( 
the time of Helena the mother of Conſtantine, who having 
had the place pointed out to her by a certain Jew, cauſed No 
workmen to dip to a great depth, who at laſt found three ſup 
croſſes; but being at a loſs how to diſtinguiſh the croſs gf 2 
Chriſt from thoſe of the two malefactors, it is ſaid the doubt 3 
was removed by a miracle; for a ſick woman having touched RE 
both the croſles of the criminals without receiving the leaf bs 
benefit, was immediately cured of her. diſeaſe by touching * 
the real croſs of our Saviour. The Jew, who had been the temp 
inſtrument of this diſcovery, and was an eye-witneſs of the poli 
miracle, became a convert to Chriſtianity, and was aſter. 4 
wards biſhop of Jeruſalem, his name being changed from oth 
Judas to Quiriacus. We are told he ſuffered martyrdom pen 
in the reign of Julian the apoſtate, and was canonized after throu 
his death; but how much truth there is in all this fine ſtory, Full as 
I leave to the judgment of the reader. This is certain, tht np is 
the third of May, the day on which the Invention of the , bef 
Croſs is ſuppoſed to have happened, is an ancient feſt, nd ſt: 
aud ſtill continues to be obſerved by the church of Rome fore 
in memory of that diſcovery. ation, 
The choir of this church is pretty much like thoſe of e of 
cathedrals. At the Weſt end it opens towards the coor ence 1 
the holy ſepulchre, and to the Laſt it terminates in a ſeni, hey ſa 
circle, in which part ſtands their high altar, richly gilt, and at Out 
Hung round with the pictures of ſeveral ſaints, painted ul lo 
faced after the manner of the Greeks, to whom the chei e hay 
belongs. This is ſeparated from the reſt of the church un | 
a wall, and has only three doors, one over - againſt that e doo 
the ſcpulchre, and one on each fide towards the high af te 
It is ſurrounded with large pillars, which ſupport 2 ce, 


of freeſtone over it, cloſe at top, and rough-caſt on the eu 
fiac. Towards the Weſt end of the choir, at an equi 
tence from each ſide of it, is a little hole in the pavehcl 


t line 


* Tercm. xXXi. 40. 
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which the Eaſtern Chriſtians call the Navel or middle of the 

World, and really believe it to be fo, grounding their opinion 

on a wrong interpretation of an expreſſion in ſcripture, of 

God's working ſalvation in the midſt of the earth “.“ 

The nave or body of the church of the holy ſepulchre is 

round, and has two circular galleries one above another, 

ſupported by-large ſquare pillars, formerly faced with white 

marblez but many of them have been robbed of that orna- 

| ment, Between the top of the upper range of pillars and the 

extremity of the upright wall, are ſeveral Moſaic pictures 

in concave niches, repreſenting divers prophets, apoſtles, 

and ſaints; and amongſt them, on the South-ſide of the 

temple, is the effigies of the emperor Conſtantine, and op- 

polite to it that of his mother Helena, the foundreſs of this 

venerable fabric. This part of the church is covered with 

another dome, ſuſtained with rafters of cedar, having an 

ppening at the top, like that of the Pantheon at Rome, 

through which 1t receives all the light it has, and which is 

full as much is as neceſſary. Exactly underneath this open- 

ng is the holy ſepulchre; which, though once under-ground, 
ps before obſerved, is now hewn into the form of a chapel, 

nd ſtands conſiderably above the pavement of the church. 

dcfore we enter this ſacred place, we paſs over a little ele- 
ation, raiſed about a foot higher than the floor, on each 

de of which there is a ſeat or bank of white marble. From 

ence we paſs into the Chapel of the Angel, becauſe there 
bey ſay the angel fat upon the ſtone, and told the woman 
at our Lord was riſen 4; but this ſtone, which was long 
clerved here, was conveyed ſome years ago, it ſeems, to 
e chapel of St. Saviour belonging to the Armenians. Out 
dus place we creep into the chapel of the holy ſepulchre, 
e door of which is three feet high and two feet wide; 
d the whole grotto, if I may ſo call it, is about eight feet 
uare, and as much in height, all cut out of the ſolid rock, 
u lined for the molt part with white marble. On the 
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Tight hand as we enter, which all do bare-footed out of 
regard to the ſanCtity of the place, 1s the tomb where our 
Lord was laid. It is alſo faced with marble, and raiſed in 
form of an altar almoſt three feet from the floor, extending 
the whole length and half the breadth of this little chapel; 
ſo that there is not room for more than three perſons to 
kneel there without being very much crowded. There are 
three holes cut through the roof of this place, to give vent 
to the ſmoke of the lamps that are kept continually bun. 
ing; and juſt over theſe holes is erected a ſmall cupola 
covered with lead, ſupported by ſix double Corinthian co. 


water falls through the opening in the dome of the church 
upon this cupola, from whence proviſion has been made to 
carry it off. The chapel is ſurrounded on the outſide by 
ten beautiful pillars of white marble, adjoining to the wal, 
and ſuſtaining a cornice. The lamps that are always bun. 
ing within make the place immoderate hot; however, the 
Latin prieſts endure it ſo as to ſay maſs at the altar, which 
as I obſerved before, is at preſent their peculiar privilege, 
In the afternoon the congregation aſſembled in the ara 
before the holy ſepulchre, where the. friars ſpent ſerenl 


wards made the uſual proceſſion round the church, wit 
which the ceremony of this day was concluded. | 
The holy ſepulchre was ſet open very early on Lafter 
Sunday, and the fathers put on a face of joy, as if it hid 
been the very time of our Lord's reſurrection. Maſs vn he: 
celebrated in the morning juſt before the ſepulchre, where 
the father- guardian had a throne erected, and being cloatted 
in epiſcopal robes, with a mitre on his head, he gave tit 
hoſt to all Chriſtians that were diſpoſed to receive it, ſcrer 
Turks ftanding by as ſpectators. This being over, a pret 
large company, of which we made a part, went out of it 
church, and dined at the Latin convent. | 
After this refreſhment, we ſpent the remainder of th 
day in viewing ſome of the gemarkable places within ti 
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city, accompanied by one of the Latin fathers. We were 
conducted to ſee the palace of Pilate, or rather the place 
where it ſtood, for its room is now taken up by an ordinary 
dvclling-houſt. It is not far from St. Stephen's gate, 
Which is on the Eaſt fide of the city; and from the terrace 
ff this houſe we have a diſtinct view of the area where 
anciently ſtood the famous temple of Solomon. Indeed the 
only good fight we can get of it is from hence; for the Turks 
aying incloſed it, and built a moſque there, a Chriſtian is 
ot permitted to go within its borders, without forfeiting 
is life, unleſs he has a mind to ſave it by renouncing his 
cigion. To level ſuch a ſpacious area as it appears to be, 
pon ſuch a ſtrong rocky mountain, muſt have coſt incredi- 


pola 
\ C0 
the 
urch 


de to | labour, but perhaps no place in the world is fitter for 
de by WW" auguſt building. It lies on the top of Mount Moriah, 
wall er-againſt the Mount of Olives, the two Mounts being 


bum. parated by the valley of Jehoſhaphat. The Turkiſh 
r, tie oſque that is built in the middle of it is of an octagonal 
which, eure, ſuppoſed to ſtand upon the ſame ground that was 


lege. 
he area 
ſever! 
| after- 
h, with 


merly taken up by the Holy of Holies; and, though it is 
ther a large nor elegant ſtructure, it makes a grand ap- 
aance merely by the advantage of its ſituation. On the 
uth fide of the area is another moſque, formerly the church 
the Purification of the Bleſſed Virgin. 

From this pretended palace of Pilate, which is now the 
Iidence of the ſangiack, begins what the Chriſtians call 
e Dolorous Way, that is, the way that our Lord was led 
dm hence to Mount Calvary, the place of his crucifixion, 
ich is about a mile diſtant. As we come out of the houſe 
te 18 a deſcent, where was anciently what they call the 
la Santa, or Holy Stairs, which they ſay were carried 


Later 
F it hal 
laſs way 
e, where 
 cloathed 

gave the 


it, ſever: Rome by Conſtantine or his mother Helena. T hey ob- 
„ a pre ed the name from our Saviour's having gone up and 
out of Un them ſeveral times, and particularly when he was 


utted to the place of his paſſion. Not far from hence 
palicd under an old arch that croſſes the ſtreet, on the 
{ de of which there are two windows, ſeparated only 
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fented Chriſt to the people, faying, « Behold the May, 


| houſe we paſſed by the Gate of Judgment, through wii 


and which ſtood in the Weſtern wall of old Jeruſalen, b 
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by a little erbte pillar, where Pilate is ſaid to have Dre 


About a hundred paces farther we are ſhewn the ruins gf: 
church, built on the place where they tell you the Bleq 
Virgin fell into a ſwoon, when the ſaw our Lord begring hi 
croſs and uſed deſpitefully. Fifty or ſixty yards from hence 
is the place where they met with Simon the Cyrenia, 
and compelled him to bear our Saviour's croſs, after he hat 
fallen down ſeveral times under the . Tum. 
ing a little on the left hand, we ; are ſhewn the place where 
our Saviour ſaid to the woman, © Weep not for me, u ert 
ce for yourſelves and for your children;” and over-againk [ma 
it, they ſay, ſtood the houſe of the rich glutton. Soon abt , 
this we came to the. houſe of Veronica, who, ſeeing ou lar 
Saviour's face ſmeared with ſweat and blood, made wa me f 
through the crowd, and wiped it with a white handkerch , 2 
on which our Lord, in teſtimony of his thankfulneſs ene 
that charitable office, left the reſemblance of his face min Fron 
culouſly ſtamped; which they ſay is ſtill ſhewn at St. Pet eng! 


in Rome on certain feſtivals. At ſome diſtance from ti £01 
| band 


buntai 
Ited 


Wed 


alefactors were anciently led to the place of execute 


is now conſiderably within the city. From hence we aſcet > ſpied 

the Eaſt fide of Mount n. which needs no farther Ny in 

ſcription. blen a 
On Eaſter- Monday, the Moſolem, or governor of the ci the | 

fet out with a body of ſour hundred horſe and foot, accot Ke us 

ing to annual cuſtom, to convoy the pilgrims towards rded i 

river Jordan; for in this part of the Holy Land the Aral the I 

are ſo powerful and inſolent, that there is no travell ſelcen 
without ſuch a guard. For this protection each Tu rin 

pilgrim pays twelve dollars, except the eccleſiaſtics, * for 

pay but fix; and finding ourſelves obliged to poy this | | high r 

whether we took the journey or aid in the city, wel on de 

ſolved to make a part of the company. We were 1 angdo 


about two thouſand five hundred pilgrims, of ever) ly di 
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e 


y 


2 ſex, and nation; ſome on aſſes, ſome on mules, and others 


on horſeback. Going out at St. Stephen's gate, and having 
-ofſed the valley of Jehoſhaphat and part of Mount Olivet, 
ve came in half an hour to Bethany, which is at preſent 
ut a ſmall village. As ſoon as we enter it, we ſee an old 
win, which they call Lazarus's caftle, ſuppoſed to have been 
is dwelling- houſe; and at the bottom of a little deſcent 
bey ſhew his ſepulchre, wherein he lay when our Saviour 
aiſed him from the dead. This place is held in great ve- 
eration by the 'Turks, who uſe it as an oratory, and demand 
ſmall caphar of the Chriſtians for being admitted to ſee it. 
ot far from hence we paſled by the ſuppoſed habitation of 
[ry Magdalen; aud then, deſcending a ſteep hill, we 
me to a well called the Fountain of the Apoſtles, becauſe 
re, according to tradition, they uſed to drink and refreſh 
emſclves in their paſſage between Jeruſalem and Jericho. 

From hence we travelled through an intricate way a- 
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e min 
pete eng hills and valleys of a very barren aſpect, but diſcover- 
om i g however ſuſficient ſigns of the induſtry of the ancient 


ibandmen. After ſome hours riding we came to a 
untainous deſart, in which, it is ſaid, our Saviour was 
ted by the devil. Looking down into a deep valley, 
ſpied the ruins of ſome ſmall celis and cottages, for- 
ny inhabited by hermits, who indeed could not have 
blen a more comfortleſs and deſolate place, or more fit 
the purpoſes of penance and mortification. But to 
ke us ſome amends, the tops of theſe abandoned hills 
rced us a delightful proſpect of the mountains of Ara- 
the Dead Sea, and the plain of Jericho; into which laſt 
eſcended after about fix hours march from Jeruſaiem. 

Lurning up the plain on the left hand, and keeping that 
tle for near an hour, we came to the foot of an exceed- 
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y this lu high mountain called Quarantania, whither, they tell 

city; vc AY © devil took our Bleſſed Lord when he ſhewed him 
— . | r — 

Kere n ngdoms and glories of the world“. The aſcent is 


© every my difficult but dangerous; and yet there is a chapel 


Matth. iv. 8. 
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on the top of it, and another about half way up; beſidez 
_ feveral Caves or holes in the ſide of the mountain, former 
the reſidence of hermits, and ſtill reſorted to. by ſony 
zealots, who keep their lent there, in imitation of the forty 
days faſting of our Saviour. Abundance of Arabs like 
wiſe ſhelter themſelves in theſe caves, who have fire-am 
and generally oppoſe the paſſage of the pilgrims up th 
mountain, unleſs they purchaſe leave by paying their er. 
orbitant demands. | | 

Leaving this mountain, and having paſſed by the ruin 
of an aqueduct and a convent, we came to the fountain f 
Eliſha, fo called on account of its being miraculouſly put 
of its brackiſh taſte. by that prophet “. Its waters are e 
ceived in a large baſon, from whence they iſſue, and d 
viding themſelves into ſeveral ſtreams, are diſperſed ont 
the plain from thence to Jericho, and render it extreme 
fertile. A mile diſtant from hence ſtands Jericho, once 
famous city, but now a mean village inhabited by Arad 
conſiſting of thirty or forty houſes; near which the gorem 
of Jeruſalem, with his forces and the whole company 
pilgrims, pitched their tents. Not far from our camp, ti 
ſhewed us an old ſquare ſtone- building, which they told 
was the houſe of Zaccheus. 
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e obſ 


Jericho was a wealthy city, in the tribe of Benjamin pon a 
firſt which Joſhua took from the Canaanites, the walls Hi w 
falling down on the ſhouts of the Iſraelites, the ſound entify 
ſeven ram's-horns, and the circumvection of the ark of les u 
covenant; and no foul in it was ſpared, except the h With 
RNahab and her family, who had been inſtrumental in ins of 
the ſpies that had been ſent by Joſhua into the city; vi*llMenory 
was now burnt to the ground, and a curſe pronoun: as 
againſt the man that ſhould rebuild it f. In the dg eit! 
Ahab, however, above five hundred and fifty years 1 farth 


it was rebuilt by Hiel the Bethelite, who had the cur 
\ Bifted upon him according to Joſhua's prediction Þut 


* 2 Kings ii. 19. Þ See Joſhua chap. vi. throughout. Compare 1! 
5 34. with — vi. 26. LET 
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ſds must not underſtand this in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, as if there 
nerly pad been no ſuch city as Jericho from Joſhua to Hiel; for 
{ome in Eglon's time we read of the city of Palm Trees *, which 


i the ſame; and of Jericho in David's days, who ordered 
his ambaſſadors to ſtay there till their beards were grown 
din, which had been cut off by Hanun king of Ammon +. 
Ne may ſuppoſe, however, that it was inconſiderable till 
ts reſtoration by Hiel, after which it grew famous on many 
counts, and was ennobled by the Schools of the Prophets. 
- ruins: the time of the ſecond temple this city yielded to none 
tain dn all Judea, except Jeruſalem; for it had a royal palace in 
pure, where Herod the Great ended his days; an hippodromus, 
are e bere the Jewiſh nobility were ſhut up, on purpoſe to be 
and din after his death; and an amphitheatre, where his will 
ed des publicly opened and read; with other ſtately buildings; 
xtreme hrt, at preſent we find ſcarce any token of its ancient 


forty 
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„ once andeur. | | 

y And We decamped very early on Tueſday morning, and pro- 
govenoccd-d directly to the river Jordan. The plain through 
mpany ch we paſſed was for the moſt part barren, producing 


thing but a kind of ſamphire, and ſuch-like marine plants. 
ſeyeral places of the road, where the water had ſettled, 
e obſerved the ſurface of the ground to be whitiſh; and 
pon a ſtrict examination found it to be a thin cruſt of ſalt, 
th which mineral we concluded that the whole valley is 
atitully impregnated, eſpecially as theſe ſaline effloreſ- 
ues were at ſome leagues diſtance from the Dead Sea. 

Within a quarter of a mile of the Jordan we ſaw the 
ins of a church and convent dedicated to St. John, in 
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city; wil mory of his baptizing our Saviour; being founded as 
pronoune ar as poſſible to the place where it is conjectured the 

the dg eilt had the honour of performing that ſacred office. On 
; years IT farther ſide of the convent there runs a ſmall deſcent, 


ppoled to be the firſt or outermoſt bank of the Jordan, to 
* the river formerly overflowed at certain ſeaſons of 
year, particularly in the month of March, and in the 
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them, and come at a ſight of the water. 
oppoſite fide of the river ſeemed to be thicker than tlat d 


themſelves in the river, whillt others cut down branche 


in the bark, ſome waſhed their linen in the river, ſome file 
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. : F 4 n 
time of harveſt. But perhaps theſe inundations are quiz % 


. ceaſed, or are not ſo frequent as anciently, fince we diſcovered * | 
no ſigns of any ſuch thing when we were there, Which Was : 
the beginning of April. . 

After this little deſcent, we walk upon a level bn a 0 
a furlong, before we arrive at the preſent bank of the river * 
which is ſo covered with tamariſks, willows, and other tres * 


and buſhes, that it requires ſome pains to make way through 


55 ates 
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ours; and both of them are ſaid to be a covert, as they were 
formerly, for lions and other beaſts of prey“; but we neithe 
ſaw nor heard any of thoſe terrible creatures. 

The friars having performed their ſervice preſcribed for 
this place, conſiſting of hymns, prayers, and ſome particul 


; : ocee 
ceremonies, many of the company ſtripped and bathed 


a of 
orrid 
{phal 
dned 
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of the trees that grew on the banks, ſome cut their nam 


bottles with its water, and in ſhort every one did ſomethin 
or other to preſerve the memory of his having viſited th 


ly 
celebrated ſtream. For my part I contented myſelf with * 
view of the river, without going into it, for it is very dr A 
and ſo rapid that there is no ſwimming againſt it, bel "Mu 
that the water is thick and turbid, the natural conſequeq g . t 
of its rapidity. As to the breadth of the Jordan, it i bye 
| tort of our expeCtations, not being above twenty- five u. non. 
over, (though ſo near its influx into the Dead Sca) ache - 
ing to the niceſt computation we could make. 1 whi 
The Jordan is not only rendered famous by the frequet yerce 
notice that is taken of it in. the holy ſcriptures, by f ry f 
miracles of which it has been the ſcene, and cſpecialy attemy 
the baptiſm of our Blefled Saviour; but is in all reſpects e his 
far the moſt conſiderable ſtream of this country, be erinte 
lately 
* Theſe beaſts being driven out of their covert he the overfiowings0 hen 


river, as Mr. Maundrel obſerves, gave occaſion to that alluſion, Jer. xl 
an 5 I. 4.3. He ſhall come up li J ke a lien froni the ſwelling of Jordan.“ 
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ometimes called the River by way of eminence. The true 
rarce or head of the Jordan is now agreed to be the little 
lake called Phiala, near the mountains of Anti-Libanus. 
Joſephus indeed makes mention of a leſſer Jordan, whoſe 
fountain he places about Panion, while he derives the other, 
r greater Jordan, from Mount Libanus. However, he is 
not to be underſtood here as meaning two diſtinct rivers, 
hut as dividing the ſame into two parts, which he denomi- 
tes differently, and perhaps improperly, according to their 
ſtance from the original ſpring. To have a juſt idea of 
he courſe of this river, we muſt attend to the ſame hiſ- 
orian, who tells us, that, taking its rife from Phiala, i it runs 
ier ground fef the\ſpace of. a hundred and twenty fur- 
pngs, or fifteen _ and, breaking forth at Panion, it 
akes its way through the Samachonite lake, from whence 
oceeding about fifteen miles farther, it flows through the 
bathe or Tiberias, and then holds its courſe through a vaſt and 
ranche md deſart, till it loſes itfelf in the Dead Sea, or Lacus 
ſphaltites; thus extending itſelf, including the laſt men- 
ned fea or lake, from the Northern to the Southern 
pundary of the Land of Promiſe. . 
Aſter the pilgrims had all performed what they were led 

by curioſity or devotion, we were ſummoned by the mo- 
em from the banks of the Jordan-into the middle of the 
un, where he halted; and, having placed himſelf under 
tent, he cauſed the whole company to paſs before him, 
e by one, that he might take an exact account of us, and 
e nothing of his caphar. Our turn being pretty ſoon over, 
ral of us had a great deſire to go and view the Dead 
h whilſt the reſt of the pilgrims were muſtered, which 
perceived would take up as much time as would be ne- 
ary for our purpoſe. But as this excurſion could not 
attempted without the leave of the moſolem, we ſent to 
re his permiſſion and a guard to attend us; both which 
granted, though not without ſome difficulty, and we im= 
ately proſecuted our deſign. 

hen we came within two miles of the ſea, we found. 
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the ground very uneven, being full of little hills and Cavities; 
but we were at a loſs to account for the manner of ther 
formation, unlefs they have been occaſioned by ſulphuregys 
eruptions *. Upon the ſhore of the ſea or lake we found 
abundance of ſmall black pebbles, which are ſoon {«t on 
fire by being held in the flame of a candle, and yield 
ſmoak intolerably ſtinking and offenſive; but they have thi 
remarkable property, that they only loſe of their weipht by 
burning, their bulk ſuffering no dimunition. Theſe ſtone 
are capable of being poliſhed to as great a luſtre as bla 
marble, and are ſaid to be found plentifully, and of a cr 
fiderable ſize, in the neighbouring mountains, 
The water of the Dead Sea 1s very clear, but is extreme 
ſalt, and withal bitter and nauſeous; ſo that I do not at 4 
wonder at the prevailing tradition, that no fiſh, or oth 
animals, can live in itz though the truth of this has ber 
called in queſtion, on account of ſome ſhells, like thoſe q 
_ oyſters, having been diſcovered upon the ſhore, The {al 
neſs of this water like wiſe makes it very ſtrong, from when 
it has been falſely reported, that it buoys men up to the t 
when they wade into it as high as their navels; but i 
undoubtedly true, that a perſon may ſwim in it with agre 
deal of eaſe, his body being ſupported by the ſtrength of 


— 


* This ſeems to be the opinion of Dr. Shaw, from whom I ſhall tranſc 
the whole paſſage relating to this piece of natural hiſtory. * 1 was inform 
« ſays he, that the bitumen, for which this lake (Aſphaltites, or the De 
& Sea) hath been always remarkable, is raiſed, at certain times, fromt 
© bottom in large hemiſpheres; which, as ſoon as they touch the urface,a 
© ſo are acted upon by the external air, burſt at once, with a greet ſn 
ic and noiſe, like the Pulvis fulminans of the chymiſts, and difpertc then 
© round about in a thouſand pieces. But this happens only near the ſtd 
te for in greater depths the eruptions are ſuppoſed to diſcover then 
« only in ſuch columns of ſmoke, as are now and then obſerved to 
« from the lake. And perhaps to ſuch eruptions as theſe we may tt! 
* < that variety of pits and hollows which are found in the neighbourhon 
Ki; te this lake, and compared very juſtly by Mr. Maundrel to thoſe place 
|.R48 © England where there have been formerly lime-kilns. The bitund 
| © all probability; is accompanied rom the bottom with ſulphur, iniomie 
1 4 both of them are found promiſcuouſly upon the waſh of the ſhore. 
| i . 1c latter is exactly the fame with common native fulphur; the form 
{ & friable, heavier than water, yielding, upon ſriction or being ict 1.01 
| « fœtid ſmell. Neither doth it appear to be, as Dioſcorides deſcribed 
1 « Aſphaltus, of a purpliſh colour, but is as black as jet, and cad 
mh | * ſame ſhining appearance.“ Shaw's Travels, p. 374, 375» 
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ties: gut in an extraordinary manner. As to the other tradition, 
heit that birds attempting to fly over this fea drop down dead, 
being killed by its noxious vapours, we had ocular demon- 
tration of its falſity. The bitumen, which is gathered 


eous 
ound 


et on hereabouts, is exactly like pitch, and hardly to be diſtin- 
eld 3 guiſned from it, but that it ſmells and taſtes like ſulphur. 
e thi This lake Aſphaltites, called alſo the Dead Sea and the 


Salt Sea, is ſuppoſed to have been formed by the ſubmer- 
{cn of the vale of Siddim, where once, as is generally con- 
cluded, ſtood the five cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Adma, 
/eboiim, and Bela *. On this account it has been repre- 
ſented as a prodigious and everlaſting monument of the juſt 
judgment of God, to deter mankind from committing thoſe 
fins which brought upon Sodom, Gomorrah, and other cities, 
the number whereof is uncertain, ſuch a terrible and total 
leſtruction. How this fine valley was turned into a lifeleſs 
Giſagreeable lake, we may form ſome notion to ourſelves, 
by conſidering, that the ſoil of it was much of the ſame na- 
pure with that about the city of Babylon, abounding with 
bitumen and other combuſtible ſubſtances; and that « it was 
' well watered every Where before the Lord deſtroyed So- 
dom and Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord, like 
' the land of Egypt +.” Now it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
Pat the thunder and lightning, which were undoubtedly 
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— oncerned in the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, fall- 
ha 72 ung in great abundance upon ſome pits of bitumen, the veins 
(bertel that combuſtible matter took fire immediately; and as 
gent e fire penetrated into the lowermoſt bowels of that bitu- 
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nous country, theſe wicked cities were ſubverted, by a 
readful earthquake, which was followed by a ſubſiding of 
be ground; and that, as ſoon as the earth was ſunk, it 


hbourhod 1 . a 

Choſe pla ould unavoidably fall out, that the waters, running to 
he ay lis place in ſo great abundance, and mixing with the vait 
ur, nuem 
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Junntity of bitumen, would form a lake of what was a valley 
ciore, and a lake of ſuch qualities as it 1s at preſent known 
0 poſheſs. | | | 


Gen, xiv. 2, 8. + Gen. iii. ro. 
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and inconſiſtent with our deſign; I ſhall therefore leave it 
to be examined by thoſe who have more learning and leiſure 


cities which were made ſuch dreadful examples of the d. 


Which way ſoever we account for this wonderſul change, 
the origin of the Dead Sea has been generally dated from 
the deſtruction of the cities in the vale of Siddim. By 
though it appears a ſort of rafhneſs to call in queſtion why 
has been ſo univerſally advanced and received among Chr 
tians, yet all this has been lately contradicted, not to ſay 
confuted, by the ingenious Reland; whoſe arguments ar 
chiefly founded on ſcripture itſelf, though he finds no mex 
authorities elſewhere to ſupport him in his opinion. Ty 
enter into a diſcuſſion of this point, would be too tedious, 


and who may think it of ſuſhcient importance to deſem 
their attention. Let me add, however, that none of ou 
company, who carefully ſurveyed the ſurface of this lik 
as far as ſight conll reach, difcovered any remains of the 
vine vengeance: but to infer from hence, that there are f ru 
ſuch ruins under water, or that the cities in queſtion never er 
ftood upon the ground that is now covered by the h 
would argue the greateſt weakneſs imaginable. Jon C 

It is mentioned by Joſephus as a wonderful circumſtancy 
that the Dead Sea. changes its colour three times a aj 
which ſome travellers have pretended to confirm: but tin 
variety, if there be any truth in the report, is unqueſtion 
ably owing to natural cauſes, and may be accounted for 
with the help of a little optics, by conſidering the natur 
of its ſituation, and the foil of the adjacent country. 4 
ſor the apples of Sodom, or infernal apples, mentioned bot 
by Toſephus and Tacitus as growing on the borders of thi 
lake, deſcribed to be extremely fair and beautiful without 
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but all ſoot and aſhes within; for my part, I ſaw no tre vue. 
. . - : j d 1 

near the lake, on which ſuch fruit might be expected CO 
grow, and am apt to believe theſe apples had never aufe er, r 
alean 1 

iſtence in nature, but were the produce of ſome ſuperlito E 
or poetical imagination. 2 Make. u 

q without 

Let the reader ſhould think that I detain him too d or 


Sea.“ 8 
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N. zpon the tore of this melancholy lake, I ſhall. only add, 
from 


that it is almoſt fourſcore miles in length, and eighteen or 
wenty in breadth. To the South our proſpect was un- 
bounded, but on the Eaſt and Weſt the lake is inciofed by 
exceeding high mountains. On the North it has the plain 
ff Jericho, on which fide it receives the waters of the Jor- 
dan; and though theſe of themſelves are very confiderable, 
L-fides ſeveral other ſtreams that fall into it from the moun- 
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withſtanding it has no viſible outlet, nor any known way of 
liſcharging the continual ſupplies that are poured into it, 
nleſs by evaporation; and this ſingle means perhaps will 
te found ſufficient for that purpoſe, without having recourts 
0 abſurd or improbable conjectures “. | 

Returning from the Dead Sea, we came in an hour's 
ime to an old Greek convent, reduced almoſt to a heap 


xreral pieces of painting that have received very little in- 
ury, particularly one over the altar, which is a repreſenta- 
jon of our Lord's ſupper. In leſs than two hours more 


mſtance, 


8 A Cal Doctor, is by far the moſt conſiderable river, except the Nile, that I have 
but tag ſeen either in the Levant or Barbary: however, I could not compute it to 
: be more than thirty yards broad, though this is in a great meaſure made 
queſtion up by the depth, which, even at the brink, I ſound to be three. If then 
ted for ve take this, during the whole year, for the mean depth of the ſtream, 
. (which, I am to obſerve farther, runs about two miles an hour, ) che Jordan 
1e nature vill every day diſcharge iuto the Dead Sea about 6,00, c tuns of water. 
k So great a quantity of water being daily received, without any viſible in- 

. creaſe in the uſual limits of the Dead Sea, hath made ſome conjecture that 
ned bot it muſt be abſorbed by the burning ſands; others, that there are ſome ſub- 
rs of thi terraneous cavities to receive it; or elſe that there is a communication 


betuixt it and the Serbonic lake; not conſidering that the Dead Sea alone 
vill loſe every day near one third more in vapour, than what this amounts 


without ; 3 
to, For, provided the Dead Sea ſhould be, according to the general com- 


y No tet putation, ſeventy-two miles long and eighteen broad; then, by allowing, 
eged tf cording to Dr. Halley's obſervation, 691 4 tons of vapour to every ſquare 
p nile, there will be drawn up every day above 8,960,000 tons. Nay fur- 


er any © 
perflito 


ther, as the heat of the ſun is of more activity here than in the Meditcr- 
rancan ſea, exalting thereby a greater proportion of vapour than what had 
been eſtimated by our profeſſor; ſo the Jordan may, in ſome meaſure, 
make up this exceſs, by ſwelling more at one time than another; thuugh, 
Without doubt, there are ſeveral other rivers, particularly from thy moun- 
tans of Moab, that muſt continually diſcharge themſelves into t 2 Dead 
dez. Shaw's Travels, P. 373; 374. | 


n too 100 


tains, they occaſion no ſenſible increafe of the lake, not- 


f ruins; but part of the church is ſtill remaining, with 


* Let us ſee Dr. Shaw's ſentiments on this head. © The Jordan, ſays. the 
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we rejoined our company, who were encamped upon the 
fame ground we had poſſeſſed the night before; and here 
we repoſed ourſelves a ſecond time, not a little fatigued with 
our day's journey, the ſun having ſhone very warm, and the 
plain of Jericho affording no manner of ſhelter. 

About Jericho there are ſeveral gardens, and Plantations 
of date-trees *, which are watered by little ſtreams flowing 
from the above-mentioned fountain of Eliſha; but the * 
remarkable fruit of this place is a ſort of green plum, which 
the Arabs call Zaccone. It grows upon a prickly ſhrub 
with narrow leaves, and reſembles a ſmall unripe walnut 
both in ſhape and colour. The Arabs pound the kerne!s 
of this fruit in a mortar, and then put them into ſcalding 
water; to the top of which, after it has ſtood ſome time, 
riſes an oil, which they ſkim off carefully and preſerve in 
bottles. This oil they eſteem as a very valuable remedy, 
preferring it even to the Balm of Gilead, either applied out- 
wardly to green wounds, or taken inwardly for bruiſes. As 
for the roſes of Jericho, of which ſo many wonderful things 
are reported, the ſeaſon of the year did not afford us a ſigi 
of that curioſity. They are ſaid to give eaſe to women at 
the time of delivery; to blow only on Chriſtmas Eve, :c- 
cording to ſome; or on all the feſtival-days of the Bleiſ:d 
Virgin, according to others; with many other ridiculous 
notions, now generally exploded 9. 

On accaunt of the heat of the weather, we decamped 


It is very probable that the Holy Land formerly abounded with palm 
or date-trees much more than it does at preſent; Judea being reprcſented oa 
ſeveral coins of Veſpaſian's, by a diſconfolate woman fitting under a palm- 
tree. The ſame trce is made an emblem of Neapolis (now Naploſa) upon 
a medal of Domitian's; and of Sepphoris, (the preſent Saſſour) the metto- 
polis of Galilce, upon one of Trajan's. Jericho ſeems to have been parts 
cularly famous for theſe trees, being called the city of Palm-Trees in Peu. 
XXXIV.- 3. and other places of ſcripture: and they are ſtill more cultivated 
about that city, than in any other part of the Holy Land; the climate « 
Jericho being warm, the ſoil ſandy and well watcred, and every Way luitabe 
to ſuch plantaticns. Sce Shaw's Travels, p. 370, 371. 


+ Thevenot tells us theſe roſes will not blow, except they are put 7 
water; but in that cafe they will blow at all ſeaſons. He allo Jays he m 
ſcen them in the deſarts about Mount Sinai; ſo that they are not peculiar ly 
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the plain of Jericho, as ſome have imagined, 
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about three in the morning; and, returning by the ſame 
way we came, without any remarkable occurrence, we ar- 
rived in ſeven hours at Jeruſalem. After we had dined at 
the Latin convent, we walked out through Damaſcus gate, 
in order to view ſome.curioſities without the city. We were 

frſt conducted to a large grotto, {aid to have been anciently 
the reſidence of Jeremiah; and on the left ſide of it they 
ſhewed us a ſhelve into the rock, about eight feet from the 
ground, which they tell us was the prophet's bed; and not 
far from thence is the cave where they ſay he wrote his 
Lamentations. This place is at preſent inhabited by a few 
Derviſes, being held in great veneration by Turks and Jews, 
as well as by Chriſtians, 

From hence we were led to. thoſe famous grottos called 
the ſepulchres of the kings, but of what kings is uncertainz 
for thoſe of Iſrael and Judah, according to the holy ſcrip- 
tures, were buried in other places; unleſs we may conjec- 
ture that theſe are the ſcpulchres of the ſons of David, in 
one of which Hezekiah is ſaid to have been interred *. But 
leaving this uncertainty, the whole ſeems to have been an 
undertaking of ſuch vaſt labour and expence, that it may 
well be preſumed to have been the work of princes. Its 
entrance, which 1s cut out off the natural rock, faces the 
Lalt, and admits you into an open court about forty paces 
iquare, hollowed out of the ſame rock, with which it is en- 
compaſſed inſtead of walls; and on the South fide of the 
court is a portico, eight yards long and four broad, hewn. 
out of the rock likewiſe. This portico has a kind of archi- 
trave in front, once adorned with ſculpture of fruits and 
lowers, but now defaced; and at the end of it we deſcend 
on the left hand towards the ſepulchres. The paſſage in- 
to them being almoſt choaked up with rubbiſh, we creep 
through it with ſome difficulty; but our pains are rewarded 
with the Gght of a fine room, ſeven or eight yards ſquare, 
which is cut out of the rock like the former, with ſurpriſing 


* 2 Chron: xxzii. 33. 
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the rock in the ſame place and manner as they hung; but 
by conſidering the hinges of thoſe that are thrown down, 


| her fro 

exactneſs and regularity. From this we paſs into ſix rooms this acc 
more, one within another, all of the ſame workmanſhip with walls 0 
the firſt; but the two innermoſt are deeper than the ref, came te 
having a deſcent into them of ſix or ſeven ſteps. In the road, u1 
ſides of each of theſe rooms, the firſt excepted, are ſcyer;] hare ret 
niches, wherein the dead were depoſited in coffins of lone; arms to 
ſome remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen, but not one of miracle, 
them entire. freſh an 
We made no great ſtay in theſe damp and obſcure places ſome ſa) 
but J muſt not forget to mention the doors of the chamber, which t] 
which have puzzled and aſtoniſhed the moſt i ingenious tra- ſared as 
vellers. There is but one of them hanging at preſent, but make ch 
this is ſufficient to give us an idea of the reſt. It is a large road, to 
{fone about fix inches thick, and about the ſize of an ordi. tower, \ 
nary door, carved in ſuch a manner as to reſemble two par- meon, w 
nels of wainſcot. The ftone is evidently of the ſame kind dumttis + 
with the whole rock; and the hinges, upon which it turns in our W 
in the nature of axles, are of the ſame entire piece of one Mi to the E: 
with the door, and are contained in two holes of the in- Half a r 
moveable rock, one at the top, the other at the bottcn, iſ cattle, an 
Theſe doors were generally thought to have been cut cut of born in t 
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the uppermoſt whereof are twice as long as the lower ones 
and examinipg nicely into that which is now hanging, v 
may reaſonably conclude, that theſe doors, like others, were 
cut and faſhioned before they were brought and fixed i 
their intended ſtations. After viewing theſe ſepulchres, wh 
retired to the French conſul 85 where we ſupped and took up 
our quarter's. 
The next morning we ſet out for Bethlehem, the places 
our Bleſſed Saviour's nativity, which ſtands about ſx mit 
South from Jer uſalem. Going ont at the Bethlchem gate 
and turning on the left, we paſied by the foot of Noun 
Jion; and a little to the right hand. of our road we wet 
ſhewn the pool of Bathſheba, as they call it, ſuppoſed to 
the ſame wherein ſhe was waſling herſclf w hen! David ſpi 
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FY 
her from the terrace of his palace *; though others refer 
his accident to another pool in the garden, juit within the 
walls of the city. About two miles from Jeruſalem we 
came to a large turpentine- tree, ſtanding by the fide of the 
road, under the ſhade whereof the Bleſſed Virgin is tau to 
hare reſted herſelf, when ſhe was carrying our Lord in her 
arms to preſent him at the temple. Nothing leſs than a 
miracle, to be ſure, can account for this tree's continuing 
> and flouriſhing for ſuch a long ſucceſſion of ages; but 
ſome ſay the real tree was ſet on fire long ago by the Arabs, 
which the monks hearing of, ran thither in all haſte, and 
faved as much of it as they poſſibly could, whereof they {till 
make chaplets and little croſies. Above a mile out of the 
road, to the Weſtward of this place, they ſhew us an ancient 
tower, which they ſay was the habitation of good old Si- 
meon, who toak our Saviour in his arms, and ſung his nunc 
dmittisþ in the temple. The next curioſity we meet with 
in our way is a well, where we are told the {tar appeared 
to the Eaſtern magi, at which they rejoiced exceedingly . 
Half a mile farther ſtands a Greek convent, built like a 
caſtle, and dedicated to the prophet Elias, who they ſay was 
born in that place, and the impreſſion of whoſe body they 
pretend to ſhew in a bard ſtone, on which he uſed to take 
his repoſe. A little diſtant from hence we ſee a ruinous 
building, which they call Jacob's houſe, as believing it 
lands on the very ſpot where that patriarch had his habita- 
ton. Then on our left we are ſhewn a piece of ground, 
where they pick up ſmall round ſtones exactly reſembling 
peale, concerning which they have a tradition, that the 
diced Virgin, going from Bethlchem to Jeruſalem, found 
a man ſowing peaſe, and begged a handful of him to relieve 
her hunger; which the ruſtic refuſing to give her, and tell- 
inp her they were nothing but ſtones, his words were im- 
mediately verified, all his peaſe being miraculouſly petrified 


1 Sam. 11. 1. 
p 

Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, &c. Luke ii. 29329 
i Match. ii. 9, 10. 
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in an inſtant: and the remains of theſe (as they fondly im. 
gine them to be) are gathered up and ſold to the ſuperſtitious 
pilgrims. After travelling another mile, we are ſhewn the 
tomb of the beautiful Rachel; and perhaps this may be the 
true place of her interment, but we ſee nothing of the pillar 
which Jacob erected upon her grave, the preſent ſepul- 
chral monument being evidently of modern ſtructure. Not 
far from hence, a little on the left hand of the road, is what 
they call David's well, ſuppoſed to be the ſame that he ſo 
paſſionately thirſted after 9, but it is rather a ciſtern than a 
well, ſupplied only with rain, and otherwiſe of no particular 
eſtimation. From this place we arrived at Bethlehem in a 
quarter of an hour, and were kindly received by the guardian 
of the Franciſcan convent. | | 
Bethlehem, anciently called Ephrath or Ephratah, a city 


of the tribe of Judah, is now dwindled to a ſmall village, | 


but ever memorable and renowned for being the birth-place 
of the Saviour of the world. On this account it is much 
reſorted to by pilgrims; and the inhabitants, who are chief 
Greeks and Armenians, and who have their reſpective con- 
vents here as well as the Latins, get a tolerable livelihood 
by the ſale of their croſſes, chaplets, models of the ſacred 
places, and ſuch-like merchandiſe. i 
The Latin convent is a ſpacious, but not an elegant 
building, conſiſting of ſeveral courts, accommodated with 
gardens, and ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall, at the North 
Welt corner whereof is an old ruined tower, which ha 
formerly ſuffered much in defending the place. Tha 
monaſtery, as well as thoſe of the Greeks and Armenians 
is contiguous to a magnificent church built by the emp 
Helena over the ſuppoſed place of our Saviour's natnity 
We enter this fabric through a portico ſuſtained by beg 
marble pillars; and, coming into the nave or body of the 

| church, we find its lofty roof, which 1s of cedar, ſupporte 
by four rows of white marble pillars, ten in a row, WC 
ve iſles are formed, the middlemolt being much wide 


Gen. xxxv. 19, 20. + 2 Sam. xxl. 15. 
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than the reſt. The choir is very large, terminating in a 
ſemicircle, where ſtands the high altar; and on each hand 
of the entrance into the choir are two other ſemicircular 
divigons, with their reſpective altars. This part of the 
church is covered with a noble cupola, leaded on the out- 
ide, and adorned within with moſaic figures. Near the 
great altar are two little marble ſtair-caſes, one on each ſide, 
having thirteen ſteps a- piece, by which we deſcend into the 
chapel of the Nativity. Here we find an altar, under an 
arched concave, with a repreſentation of the nativity, before 
which ſeveral lamps are kept continually burning. In the 


middle of the pavement underneath the altar, which is of 


excellent marble, there is a glory of filver like the ſun, with 
this inſcription round it, Hic de Virgine Maria Fefus Chriflus 
natus %: that is, Here Jeſus Chriſt was born of the Virgin 
Mary, From hence we go down by three marble ſteps into 


» MW:nother little chapel, where they ſhew us the manger in 
h hich our Lord was laid. It is cut outbf the natural rock, 
but two feet high from the floor, and is lined with white 


marble; in the veins whereof they fancy they diſcover the 
jgure of an old man with a monk's hood on, which they 
jill have to be the repreſentation of St. Jerom, miraculouſly 
xd in the ſtone, as a memorial of his piety and affection 
mer the ſacred manger. But, it ſeems, this is only a counter- 
vith 
rth- 
has 
Ihis 


1ans, 


e original wooden one having been long ſince carried from 
hence to Rome, where it is {till preſerved in the church of 


iiſtians in Europe. 

From the chapel of the Nativity we were 3 along 
narrow paſſage into that of the Innocents who were flain 
the barbarous command of Herod. In the next place 
ey ſhewed us the ſepulchre of Euſebius, and in a neigh- 
ring chapel that of St. Jerom. A little farther, in the 
me chapel, is the tomb of St. Paula, a Roman lady, de- 
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eit manger, which the good fathers ſhew us at Bethlehem, 


. Mary Maggiore, if we may believe the accounts of the 


ended from the ancient, families of the Gracchi and Cor- 
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_ yents near this church at Bethlehem, one of monks, 354 
three of nuns; herſelf being abbeſs of one of them for the 
ſpace of twenty years. Some veſtiges of | one of theſe build. this 
ings are ſtill to be diſcerned, and alſo of an hoſpital for pil. tas 
grims erected by the ſame pious lady, the ruins of which thoſe ! 
declare it to have been no mean ſtructure. From St. Jerom'; 
chapel we paſs into an adjoining grot or cell, which they 
call his ſtudy, and where they tell us he ſpent moſt of lis 
time for fifty years in tranſlating the Bible. Returning 
into the above-mentioned chapel of the Innocents, we were 
led up ſtairs into the chapel of St. Catharine, which belong 
to the Latins, and from thence to our apartments in thei he uppe 
convent. E ſecond 1 

We ſpent the next day in viſiting the moſt remarkable ach of 
places. in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem; but firſt of i rene. 
went to ſee the grotto of the Virgin, which is within fort nd ſixty 
yards of the convent, and is held in great veneration q wo hund 
account of a traditibn they have, that herein the Virgin Mari! vater! 
hid herſelf and her divine Babe, to avoid the fury of Hero except BE 
whilſt Joſeph prepared all things neceſſary for their depu covered 
ture into Egypt. The grotto is round, cut out of a clulk Near th 
rock, and has an altar in it, at which maſs is ſometinę : a lit 
celebrated by the Latins. The monks will not allow 14 ey princi 
whiteneſs of this place to be natural, but affirm it ee the hi 
miraculouſly occaſioned by ſome drops of the Virgin's ni th.ir hng 
which fell from her breaſt as ſhe was ſuEkling the inn, to wh. 
Jeſus. But this is not all; for, beſides its whiteneſs, , « 4 9 
tell you the chalk thereby acquired a wonderful vie but up, 
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increaſing women's milk, and of recovering it when qu nion, the 
toſt; and it is actually pulverized and taken for this pu door of 
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by the women hereabouts, Turks and Arabs as we lerve the 
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Chriſtians; and, as they affirm, with very great ſuccch G 15 capal 

Over this grotto ſtood one of the nunnerics built b] the water: 

| —_—_ bome 4 

* L.e Bruyn tells us, that the opinion of the virtues of this chal . re a 

fo gencrally, that lumps of it are carried to Jeruſalem, and ther uuf yards 
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abore- mentioned Paula, in which ſhe ended her A but 
nothing of it remains, except the foundation. 

Having viewed this grotto, we directed our courſe to 
thoſe famous fountains, pools, and gardens, ſaid to have 
been the contrivance and delight of Solomon, which he 
zbout four miles South from Bethlehem. To theſe works 
this great king is ſuppoſed to allude, when, among other 
inſtances of his magnificence, he reckons his vineyards, gar- 
dens, and pools of water *. Theſe pools are three in num- 
ber, one above another, and ſo diſpoſed, that the waters of 
the uppermolt deſcend into the ſecond, and thoſe of the 
ſecond into the third. They are of a quadrangular figure, 
ach of them about ninety paces broad; but there is ſome 
lifference in their length, that of the firſt being a hundred 
and ſixty paces, of the ſecond two hundred, and of the third 
wo hundred and twenty. They contain a great quantity 
f water being very deep; and are lined round with a wall, 
except where the natural rock makes it Km which 
covered with a durable ſort of plaiſter. 

Near theſe pools is a pretty caſtle of modern ſtructure, 
dat alittle diſtance we came to the fountain from whence 
ey principally derive their waters, The good friars, who 
pre the hiſtory of all the remarkable places in this country 
their fingers ends, pretend that this was the ſealed Foun- 
in, to which Solomon compares the holy ſpouſe, when he 
55 „A garden incloſed is my fitter, my ſpouſe; a ſpring 
ſhut up, a fountain ſealed +:” and, to countenance this 
nion, they have a tradition that Solomon actually kept 
I door of this fountain ſealed with his ſignet, in order to 
ſerre the water for his own drinking. The place, in- 
e is capable of being thus ſecured; for the paſſage down 
the waters is a narrow hole, through which we deſcend 
h ſome <:fficulty into a vaulted room or cave, about 
re yards in length and ſeven in breadth; and adjoining 
tus is another room ſomewhat leſs, but of the ſame 
on, the roofs of both being ſupported by ſtone arches, 


Fccleſ. ii. 4, 5, 6. + Canti:les iv. 12. 
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which have the appearance of great antiquity, and nat old 
poſlibly have been the work of Solomon himſelf. Here ye Solo 
diſcover three different ſprings, at which the water riſes, voy 
and is conveyed into a ſmall reſervoir, from whence it flows "OR 
down to the pools through a large ſubterraneous paſſage; ſtone 
but before it arrives there, part of the ſtream is received 67 other 
an aqueduct of brick, and carried by many turnings and ſerva 
windings to Jeruſalem. firm) 
Below the pools runs a narrow rocky valley, ſhut in on ſhort, 
each ſide with very high mountains, where the friars hare felt; 
, Yzought proper to place th .cloſed garden, mentioned in the T 
tie ahove- cited text??? Cantieles. I ſhall not venture five 01 
to a/7irm, that this c . j. ture is abſolutely falſe; but if ithe there 1 
true, it muſt be acknowledged that Solo on diſplayed hi The 
wealth more than his wiſdom, when he made fine gu trouble 
dens in ſuch rocky ground, and ſo little adapted to ſuch; early, | 
deſign. As to the pools, they are probably the contrivancy John tl 
of Solomon, being a work not at all unworthy of that wi We ha 
prince, and containing ſuch a ſtore of excellent ſpring- water part of 
as perhaps cannot be equalled in any part of Paleſtine. lew in 
In our return towards Bethlehem, winding round to th dennacl 
Eaſt, we were ſhewn the cave where David is faid to lar came to 
cut ofthe ſkirt of Saul's gar ment *. From hence we we inhabite, 
to the fields where the ſhepherds were watching their flock there, 0 
when the angel brought them the joyful tidings of the bi amongſt 
of our Saviour ; on which very place, as is ſuppoſcch d eicht or 
empreſs Helena built a church, which is now in ruins. N. uled; an 
far from the field is a little village where the ſhepherds: the Turk 
ſaid to have dwelt; and in the middle of it is a well, wh ” the ſt 
they ſay ſwelled miraculouſly up to the very brim to {at them wit! 
the thirſt of the Bleſſed Virgin, when the churliſh peaſar Leaving 
refuſed to draw her any water. Having thus ipent fountain v 
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morning, we returned about twelve o'clock to the comet 

After dinner we took a walk to the Weſtward of bel 
lehem, and having paſled by the well that David chil 
after, as already mentioned, we came to the remains of 


* x Sam. XXIV: 3. 4. | + Luke WI £4. f 
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old aqueduct, which anciently conveyed the water from 
Solomon's pools to Jeruſalem, and which is ſuppoſed, as it 
very well may, to be the work of that great monarch. It 
runs along the ſurface of the ground, and conſiſts- of large 
ſtones, a ſort of coarſe marble, perforated and let into each 
other after the manner of pipes; and, for their better pre- 
ſervation, covered over with a caſe or arch of ſmaller ſtones, 
firmly cemented together with a very ſtrong mortar. In 
ſhort, the work ſeems deſigned to have out-lived even time 


the Turks and Arabs, that, though it formerly extended 
five or ſix leagues, there 1s only a fragment of It here and 
there remaining. 

The next morning, having ſatisfied the guardian for the 
trouble we had given him, we took leave of Bethlehem very 
early, deſigning to viſit the wilderneſs and convent of St. 
John the Baptiſt, and from thence to return to Jeruſalem. 
We had not gone far from Bethlehem before we croſſed 
part of a valley, where they tell you the angel of the Lord 
lew in one night a hundred and eighty-five thouſand of 
dennacherib's army“. In half an hour from hence we 


inhabited ſolely by Chriſtians, the Turks not daring to dwell 
there, on account of a report which is univerſally believed 
amongſt them, that no Mahometan can live in it above 


uſed; and in this inſtance the Chriſtians have out-witted 
the Turks, who, weak enough to believe there may be truth 
in the ſtory they have ſpread abroad, leave the village to 
them without any moleſtation. 

Leaving this village, we came in an how's s time to the 
fountain where they tell us that Philip baptized the Ethio- 
pan eunuch; but two reaſons. induce me to beheve that 
tus is not the place where that ceremony was performed: 
irit, the road is very ſteep and craggy, and ſcarce paſſable 
vor a man on horſeback; and appears to be much iefs fo 


* 2 Kings Xix. 35. 


Nuys, III. Nn 


itſelf; but it has been ſo deſtroyed by the violent hands of 
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came to Bootiſhella, a village ſituated upon a little hill, and 


cizht or ten days. Where ſtrength is wanting, art muit be 
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for a chariot, ſuch is the eunuch rode in, or any wheel car. 
riage whatſoever. Secondly, the ſpring is very ſhallow and 
inconſiderable, ſcarce affording water enough to reach ones 
ancles; and therefore cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to he 
the place where Philip and the eunuch went both into the 
water *, according to the ſcripture account of the matter, 
unleſs we may conjeCture that the baptiſm in queſtion was 
performed in a baſon or reſervoir at ſome diſtance below 
this fountain, wherein the little rill that flows from it is at 
preſent received. [= 
Not far from this ſpring is what they call the village of 


St. Philip, where we aſcended a ſteep hill, and entered St. 


Tohn's wilderneſs, which we found to be a very rocky and 
mountainous country, but neither ſo barren nor uncultivated 
as the name 4 had given us reafon to expect. Having tra- 
velled an hour in this wilderneſs, we came to the fountain 
and cave of the Baptiſt, where he is ſaid to have lived with 
great auſterity till he entered upon his miniſtry. Near this 
cave, which is on the North ſide of a rugged mountain, 
grew ſeveral trees, which the friars call locuſt-trees, and 
pretend that the fruit of theſe was part of St. John's ſuiten- 
ance: but what the locuſts really were, on which the ſcrih- 
ture tells us the holy Baptiſt fed, I leave to the learned to 
determine f. 5  ” 
From this cave we proceeded. towards the convent of 8. 


| * AQs viu. 38. 
+ A wilderneſs, among the Jews, did not always ſignify a place wholy 
void of inhabitants; but a place that was more mountainous, lefs fruitſul 
les peopled, and where the habitations were more diſperſed, than in oller 
parts of the country. | | 
t There is no neceſſity for running into criticiſms about this diet of the 
Faptiſt, whether it was fowl, or fiſh, or herbs, or wild peaſe, (for the word 
which in our tranſlation is rendered locuſts has been made to ſignify al! the) 
ſince it is notorious, that locuſts, in the moſt obvious and uſual ſenſc of the 
word, were creatures which the Levitical law looked upon as clean, and 
allowed the Jews to eat, (Levit. xi. 22.) and that they were a comm 
ſood, as the ancients affirm, in Africa, Perſia, Syria, and Paleſtine iticl. 
This ſeems confirmed by the accounts of modern authors, who tell us thi 
in ſom places locuſts are brought to market in large quantities, and pur 
chated by the common people; and that they are frequently {cen upon (13 
banks of the river Jordan, of the ſame form as ours, but much Jaryct: ui 
being either fried in vi), ur dried in the ſun, are acgQurtcd a good loit ol lobd 
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John, len along the valley of Elah, where David flew 
Goliah, the champion of the Philiftines, who had proudly 
defied the armies of Iſrael “. We had likewiſe in ſight a 
village called Modon, or Modin, memorable for being the 
burying- place of the Maccabees , thoſe valiant defenders of 
their country. Before we came to the convent, we turned 
2 little out of the road to a place which they call the houſe 
of Elizabeth, the mother of the Baptiſt; where there was 
alſo a monaſtery formerly, and a church built by the empreſs 
Helena, both now in ruins; nor do they ſhew us any thing 
remarkable here, except a grotto, wherein they tell us tlie 
Bleſſed Virgin ſaluted Elizabeth, and pronounced her divine 
magnificat f, which is therefore frequently ſung in this 
place by the pilgrims with great devotion, * 

About half a mile from hence ſtands the convent of St. 
John, a modern ſtructure, having been built the latter end 
of the laſt century, upon the ruins of a former convent, and 
on the place where the Baptiſt is ſuppoſed to have been 
born. It is a large ſquare building, remarkably neat and 
uniform; but it is much exceeded by its church, which is 
eminently. beautiful. This church conſiſts of three iſles, 
and has a handſome cupola in the middle, underneath which 
i; a curious moſaic pavement, equal to any thing of that 
kind performed by the moderns, and perhaps ſurpaſſing the 
ancients themſelves. At the upper end of the North ile 
ve deſcend by ſeveral. marble ſteps to a ſumptuous altar, 
rected over the very ſpot where they ſay Elizabeth was. 
delivered of the holy Baptiſt. Conſidering the poverty of 
tie Chriſtians in theſe parts, and the large ſums demanded 
Jol them by the Turks for permiſſion to build ſabrics of this 
nature, together with their continual extortions afterwards, 
it is ſurpriſing how the friars have found means to raiſe this. 
elegant ſtructure, which undoubtedly. has been a very ex- 
penſixe work, as they theyiſelves take care to let ſtrangers 
know, in order to excite their compaſſion and liberality. 
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* See 1 Sam. xvii. throughout. + 1 Macc. ji. 70. 
. _— 46. My ſoul doth magnify the Lord, &c.” to the end of the 
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treated us with great civility. It is a ſtrong and yet neat 


belonging to it is not without its beauties, having a hand. 
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In our way from hence to Jeruſalem, we paid a viſit to 


d ma 
the convent of the Holy Croſs, belonging to the Greeks, who ” 


| place tl 
of Bacc 
themſel 
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floor, 2: 
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wards, 
then, le: 
whillt of 


ſtructure, and enjoys an agreeable ſituation. The church 


ſome dome, and being adorned, like that of St. John, with 
a moſaic pavement. But nothing relating to it is more re. 
markable than the reaſon of its name and foundation; which 
is, becauſe here is the very hole to be ſeen, wherein ſtood 
the root of the tree that yielded the timber to make the croſs 
on which our Saviour ſuffered: and here the pilgrims fre- 


guently proſtrate themſelves and kiſs the ground, with all 3 
poſſible expreſſions of zeal and devotion; a flagrant inſtance, Maca in 
among many others, of the credulity and ſuperſtition of The ti 
thoſe poor people, who thus expoſe Chriſtianity to the deri. oon, w. 
ſion of infidels. From this convent we returned in about abit, (as 
half an hour to Jeruſalem. Ime in Je 
We arrived juſt ſoon enough to ſee a ceremony kept up ommuni 

by the Greeks and Armenians every Eaſter-eve, on which hre, bein 
day they pretend that all the lamps and candles in the holy {the Ar 
ſcpulchre are lighted by a miraculous flame from heaven; nd the c 
and the pilgrims of thoſe nations; who are always very ls icon 
numerous, pay money to their prieſts for being admitted to ucifixes, 
this ſolemnity. Some of the Latins alſo go thither out of this ord 
curioſity; and the Turks themſelves come in great numbers elentatiy 
as people do to a play-houfe, for their amuſement and diver- tered int 

| fion. Fearing leſt we ſhould be too late, we did not ſtay d candle 
to take any refreſhment after our journey, but made al lence o 
poilible haſte to the church of the holy ſepulchre, which ud the! 
we found crowded with a vaſt and diſtracted aflembly, in- onplitht 
ſomuch that we had ſome difficulty to make our way to the 0 every « 
gallery belonging to the Latins; where, however, we got uelre, t 
Places at laſt, and from thence had a diſtinct view of a. could n. 
moſt every thing that paſſed on this occaſion. | hen the + 
All the lamps in the church being previouſly extinguiſhed, hre, tlie 
they began this frantic ceremony about twelve o'clock, by bs; at wi 


running ſwiftly round the holy ſepulchre, howling, roaring, Wi ronge 
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and making a moſt hideous clamour, very improper for the 
place they were in, and fitter for the celebration of the feaſts 
| {Bacchus than a Chriſtian ſolemnity. Having thus worked 
themſelves up to a degree of madneſs, they fell to acting 
the moſt antic tricks imaginable, dragging ſome along the 
door, and carrying others upon their ſhoulders round the 
ſepulchre. Sometimes they took men with their heels up- 
wards, and pulled them about in that indecent manner; and 
then, letting them fall deſignedly, burſt out into laughter; 
whilſt others ſhewed poſtures, and tumbled, as if they had 
een upon a mountebank's ſtage. In a word, nothing can 
be conceived more wild and N than what was 
ved in this religious frenzy. | | 
The tumult continued from twelve to three in the after- 


abit, (as repreſenting their patriarch, who was not at that 
me in Jeruſalem) advanced at the head of the clergy of that 
ommunion, and began a proceſſion round the holy ſepul- 
re, being immediately followed by the principal biſhop 


y {the Armenians, wearing a mitre after the Latin faſhion, 
nz da the other biſhops and prieſts of that nation; and all 
ry is 3ccompanied with the pomp of ſtreamers, ſtandards, 
to uciixes, and embroidered veſtments. Having marched 
of this order three times round the holy ſepulchre, the re- 
15) clentative of the patriarch and the chief Armenian biſhop 
oy tered into it, and ſhut the door after them; all the lamps 
tay candles within having been before extinguithed in the 
al eſence of the Turks and other witneſſes, to render the 
nich jud the leſs ſuſpected. As the miracle drew nearer its 
, n- ompliihment, the ſhouts of the people were doubled; 
) the {every one preſſed fo violently towards the door of the 
3 ſuchre, that the Janizarics, who were appointed to guard 
of als 


could not keep them off without the greateſt difſiculty. 
hen the two prelates had ſtaid about a minute in the ſc- 
Ichre, tl; ey both came out with blazing torches in their 
0s; at which fight the pany grew Quite ungovernable, 
| thronged about them in ſuch numbers to light their 
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oon, when a Greek archbiſhop, in a ſplendid patriarchal 
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| reſpective tapers at this holy flame, that the Janizarics were 
if obliged to lay about them on all hands with their ſtave, a little 
i knocking off the caps of the Greeks, and breaking their ve are 
. | heads to prevent their crowding ſo vehemently: but thei, Wi tbemſe 
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zeal made them inſenſible of the blows they received, ever; Wi ole u 
one being deſirous of catching the ſacred fire as ſoon as ove to then 
it was brought out of the ſepulchre, the firſt being cſtceme; i 421'ed 
the pureſt, as coming immediately from heaven. fire; an 

At length the Greek archbiſhop and the Armenian pre. tinue th 
late were pretty well freed from the crowd, who diſperſed The 1 
themſelves about the church as they got their tapers lights, * did r 
and, ſo many hands being employed, every part of it wg devotion 
preſently illuminated. But the frenzy did not end her e dran! 
for many of the zealots applied the holy fire, as it is called he viney 
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to their faces, arms, and boſoms, upon a. ſuppoſition that dot but a 

would not burn like an earthly flame; but one might eaſj Jud impr 

| perceive, that the experiment ſoon convinced them of th ntity 
ll. miltake. They now played ſeveral of their pranks ore equal ir 


again, and ſome new ones as fooliſh as any of the forme On Mc 
one man running full-ſpeed round the ſepulchre with f the ren 
drum at his back, whilſt another followed him and be 8 * 
upon it, whoſe place was inſtantly ſupplied by a third: tiers pri 
ſoon as he was weary. In a ſhort time, however, the ni «liver 
and conſufon abated; and we obſerved men and women, ii © uſe, 

| ſeveral parts of the church, opening large pieces of lin i church, 
making croſſes upon them with Jighted tapers, and ſmearn ult by the 
them with the melted wax; and this cloth they preſerve ently ſtoo 
windivg-ſheets for themſelves and their friends, fondly in 224 man, 
gining that a ſhroud, to which the virtue of this heaven tle fart 
fire has been communicated, will be a certain fecun Pod the irc 
againſt the flames of hell itſelf. : A Was ce 

We have no occaſion to puzzle ourſelves in account * me 
for the manner in which this pretended miracle 1s f- 
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formed , ſince every body knows, that a flint and tec, 2 religi 
i 25 8 alu 4 but 
* Mr. Maundrell acknowledges, that when he ſaw this ceremonſ and make t] 


fays, that the behaviour of the rabble in the church very much diſcrec BY, they a 


| | fire was kindled in the ſepulchre with great quickneſs and dexterity; ſaredle unha 
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p the miracle. The Latins (continues he) take a great deal of palast ily of thei; 
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alttle phoſphorus, would eaſily do the buſineſs. Beſides, 
we are credibly informed, that many years ago the Turks 
themſelves diſcovered the cheat, and would have puniſhed 
thoſe who carried it on, but that the patriarch repreſented 
o them, that he could not poſſibly pay them the money re- 
guired of him, if they deprived him of the profit of the holy 
fre; and therefore the Chriſtiaus were permitted to con- 
tinue the impoſture. 

The next day, (April 14,) being our own Eaſter-Sunday, 
ve did not ſtir abroad, but ſpent the morning in our private 
devotions, and dined with the French conſul. After dinner 
we drank ſeveral bottles of excellent wine, the produce of 
he vineyards in the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem; for | can- 
dot but acknowledge, that though the vine is not cultivated 
2nd improved as it might be in this country, yet the ſmall 
juantity of wine that is made about Jeruialem and Hebron 
equal in goodneſs to any that we met with in the Levant. 
On Monday morning we walked out to ſee ſome more 
f the remarkable places in and about the city, which we 
ad not yet viſited. The firſt place we came to was St. 
«&r's priſon, as they will have it to be, from which he 
as delivered by the angel *; and it is {till put to its primi- 
re uſe, About a furlong from thence we were {tewn an 
Id church, which belongs to the Greeks, ſaid to have been 
ult by the empreſs Helena, upon the ground where an- 
ently ſtood the houſe of Zebedee; who they tell you was 
flnerman, and uſed to bring fith from Joppa to Jeruſal-m. 
ittle farther to the South is the place where, they ſay, 
pod the iron gate that opened of its own accord when tlie 
gl was conducting Peter out of priſon: and Very ncar it 
lee a ſmall church belonging to the Syrians, ſaid to have 
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oe this ceremony as a moſt ſhameful impoſture, and a ſcandal to the 
luiſian reagion; perhaps out of envy, that others ſhouid be wialteis of 
gantul a buſineſs: but the Grecks and Aimznians Pur the faith upoi 
ad make their pilgrimage chicfly upon this motive; aud it is the de- 
lorable whappinefs of their pricſts, that kaviag acted the cheat io long 
rah, they are forced now to tad to it, fer far of cuday iu the 
Pulaſy of their people,” Journey from Aleppo, &&. p. y;, 3 

* Acls xii. 7—10. 
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been built where the houſe of Mark ſtood, to which the 
apoſtle went immediately after his miraculous deſiverance. 
They boaſt of having in this church a Syriac manuſeript of 
the New Teſtament about nine hundred years old, an ; 
little ſtone font made uſe of by the apoſtles themſelyes, In 


| the ſame ſtreet there is a building, which, according to tr 3 
dition, has been put to various uſes; being originally th to he 
houſe of St. Thomas, afterwards a Chriſtian church, and xt 4. 
_ rent hi 

_ preſent a Turkiſh moſque. Fron 
Paſſing into the next ſtreet we are ſhewn the place where A 

our Lord appeared after his reſurrection to Mary Magdalen he Pa 
and the other Mary, according to St. Matthew *, though zizpha 


the friars have added a third Mary to the number. Tun. 


ing from hence to the left we come to the convent of ths LY 
Armenians, who-enjoy here a very large and pleaſant piece bred 
of ground, their houſes and gardens taking up all that pat nol bi 
of Mount Zion that is at preſent within the walls of th * Pe 
city. Their church is built over the place where they Hen a pr 
St. James the brother of John was beheaded by the cn 
mand of Herod + In this church are two very iplendk ly 

altars, adorned with rich mitres, embroidered copes, croſs . 5 
crowns, chalices, and a vaſt number of other ſacred utenli : Bis 
beth in gold and filver. But its greateſt ornament, i n Si” 
opinion, is its pulpit, which is made of tortoiſc-{hc!! an . fe 
mother of pearl, with a beautiful canopy over it of the a bk the 

ſtructure; the whole ſo exquiſitely performed, that the work Tip . 
manſhip far ſurpaſſes the materials. There 1s alſo a chap * Ba 
in this church, wherein they ſhew us three great {ton inns 

which are reckoned of extraordinary value; one of tle My 
being the ſtone on which Moſes broke the two tables Les 
provoked at the idolatry of the Iſraelites in worſhipping ly 58 


golden calf; another being brought from the place of 
Saviour's baptiſm, and the third from that of his tral 
ſiguration. | . 

A little to the Weſtward of this convent we come 
another ſmall church, likewiſe in the hands of the Arn 
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* Matth. xxvili. I—10, + Acts xi. I, 3. en 0 4B. II] 
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mans, ſuppoſed to have been anciently the houſe of the 
high-prielt Annas, or at leaſt to have been built upon the 
fame ſpot of ground. Within the. church they ſhew us a 
hole in the wall, made there to denote the place where a 
certain officer (whom the friars will have to be Malchus) 
ſmote our Bleſſed Lord with the” palm of his hand *. In 
the court before the church there is an olive-tree, to which 
they tell us Chriſt was chained by order of Annas, to pre- 
rent his making his eſcape. | 

From hence we went out of the city by the gate of Zion, 
near which ſtands another little chapel belonging alſo ta 
he Armenians, faid to have been formerly the houſe of 
aiaphas. Under the altar of this chapel they pretend to 
new us the very ſtone that Joſeph rolled to the door of our 
Bwiour's ſepulchre, which was a long time kept in the 
burch of the Sepulchre, but was ſome way or other con- 
ee hither by the Armenians. It is near ſeven feet long, 
hee feet broad, and a foot thick; ſo that Joſeph muſt have 
een a pretty ſtrong man, if we ſuppoſe him to have tum- 
Ned it along without any aſſiſtance. To preſerve it the 
eter, it is all covered over with plaiſter, except in a few | 
laces, which are left bare to receive the devout kiſſes of 
e pilgrims. Here is alſo ſhewn a little cell, wherein they 
y our Lord was impriſoned for ſome time, before he was 
ied from hence to Pilate; and we ſaw an orange-tree, 
Jtich they tell us grows upon the very ſpot where St. Peter 
od to warm himſelf, when he thrice denied his Maſter. 
Not far from hence is a Mahometan moſque, formerly 
Church of the Cœnaculum, where they ſay our Saviour 
ebrated his laſt ſupper with his apoſtles; but the Turks 
| not allow the inſide of it to be ſeen by Chriſtians. 
nd by we ſee the ruins of a houſe wherein the Bleſſed 
gin is ſuppoſed to have died; and going down the hill 
ward they ſhew us the place where a Jew would have 
en away her corps, as the apoſtles were carrying it to 
ge, but had his hand withered for making the impi- 
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ous attempt. Still lower down the hill we come to a grotto, 
to which St. Peter is ſaid to have retired after he had denicg hours; 
his Lord, and there to have bitterly lamented his ſhameful thoug] 
inconſtancy. | The ex 

We entered the city again at the Dung-Gate, and keep. Delt 


ing cloſe by the wall on gur left, we were conducted into cave he 
a garden at the foot of Mount Moriah, and there ſheun within 
Gove cral large vaults, running under-ground for fifty or three. cealed 
ſcore yards. They form two iſles, being arched at top, ad being a 
ſuſtained by tall pillars conſiſting each of one ſingle ſtone, original 
two yards in diameter. It is not eaſy to 8 for ber an! 


what uſe they were originally deſigned, unleſs we may con. it was: 
jecture from Joſephus, that they were made to enlarge the fil fome pr. 
area of the temple, ſome ſuch work as this being iceming WM #oliles, 
deſcribed by that hiſtorian . From hence we returned i ninates, 
the convent, where we ſpent the remainder of the day lter va 
agreeable converſation. | | deſerve t. 
The next morning we made a ſmall excurſion out of Hin gener 
gate of Bethlehem, turning down on the left hand by th The fi 
caſtle of the Piſans, io called becauſe built by thoſe peoy! bs the wel 
when the Chriſtians were maſters of Jeruſalem. Hai me plac 
paſſed by Bathſheba's pool, which has been already tae of the 
notice of, we entered the valley of Hinnom, on the We the Ba 
ſide whereof is the place anciently called the potter's fu ern 2 t 
and afterwards Aceldama, or the Field of Blood i, becalghly®"" aſun 
it was purchaſed with the thirty pieces of ſilver, the pri 
of the innocent blood of our Saviour; but at preſent it rs 
called the Holy Field, on account of the veneration it nutte 
obtained amongft Chriſtians. It is a ſmall piece of grou Pug throy 
about thirty yards in length, and half as much in breadſßß ai 
and is now the burying-place of the Armenians. One! Poſted, | 
of it is taken up by a ſquare fabric, almoſt twelve 11. The as: 


high, on the top of which are five opcuings in the fm fcc, and 
Pre to diſſu 
ec two by 
whereof this ground 13 ſaid to contume in eight and * Jews and 
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cupola's, large enough to let down a corpſe into it, thei 


Antiq. Jud. Lib. XV. cap. uit. 
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hours; but for my part I give no credit to the report“, 
though atteſted by moſt of the Chriſtians about Jeruſalem. 
The earth hereabouts is of a chalky ſubſtance. | 
Deſcending a. little from this field we come to an intricate 
cave hewn out of the rock, conſiſting of ſeveral rooms one 
within another, in which the apoſtles are ſaid to have con- 
cealed themſelves, when they forſook their Maſter, on his 
being apprehended in the garden +. This cave was perhaps 
originally made for a ſepulchre, and might afterwards ſerve 
for an hermitage; but, however that be, it is evident that 
it was anciently adorned with painting and gilding, and 
ſome pretend ſtill to diſcern the pictures of ſeveral of the 
zpoltles. Not far from this cave the valley of Hinnom ter- 
minates, loſing itſelf in that of Jehoſhaphat; along which 
latter valley runs the brook Cedron, though it does not 
verve the name of a brook much above half the year, be- 
ing generally quite dry in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
The ficſt thing that occurs in the valley of Jehoſhaphat 
the well of Nehemiah, or rather a dry pit, ſaid to be the 
me place from which that reſtorer of Hrael recovered the 
re of the altar, which had there lain hid during the time 
f the Babyloniſh captivity J. In the next place we are 
hewn 3 tree, where. they tell us the prophet Iſaiah was 
aun aſunder by order of Manaſleh jj. And a little farther, 


* Mr. Sandys acknowledges his belief of this account, induced thereto by 
ſie imall dimenſions of the place, the great number of burials there, and 
emultitude of bones that are piled about it: but Mr. Maundrell ſays, that. 
joxing through the holes at top, he could ſee many bodies under ſeveral 
wee o decay; from which Iu conjectures, that this grave does not vigke 
Wc 4 quick diſpatch with the corples committed to it, as is commonly 
ported, 
+ Mark xiv. 50. | 2 Maccab, i. 19—22, 
| The ſtory of I{aich's death is, that Manafſch made an idol which had 
ut faces, and ordered it to be worthipped; and when this prophet endea- 
pred to diſſuade him from ſuch an idolatry, he ordered him to be tied 
ween two beams, and fo ſaven aſunder. Ilhis was an old tradition among 
ch Jews and Arabians; and St. Paul, in his epiſtle to the Hebrews, reck- 
ing that of being ſawn aſunder among the torments undcryouc by the 
pets and martyrs of foregoing times, he is generally thought to have 
Med hereto, eſpecially becaule we knoxw of no other inſtance to which he 
refer, Prideaux's Connection, Vol. I. p. 40. and Bedford's Scripturc- 
POIGUTY, p. 65 2. 5 
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on the ſame ſide of the valley, is the pool of Siloam, whither work 
our Saviour ſent the blind man to waſh, after he had a. doric 


nointed his eyes with earth and ſpittle k. About a furlong up a! 
from hence is the fountain of the Bleſſed Virgin, ſo called termit 
from I know not what tradition; the water whereof is very of a | 
good, but we muſt deſcend a great many ſteps to come at and t! 
it, the ſpring lying deep in the. cavity of a rock. Over. Turks 
againſt this fountain, on the other ſide of the valley, is a that w 


a village called Siloe, where they tell us that Solomon kept father 


his ſtrange wives; and above the village is what «they cal Cloſ 
the Mountain of Offence, becauſe that wiſe prince was pre. ſhaphat 
vailed upon by his wives and concubines, in his declining the opp 
years, to commit idolatry there, erecting altars, and facrifs the wa 
cing to the gods of the Moabites, Ammonites, and other ſump o 
nations +. Not far diſtant from the ſame village, they WM traditior 


ſhew us the place where Judas hanged himſelf after he h and tha 
betrayed our Saviour; and a little farther, on the ſame ſide to recei 
of the valley, we come to ſeveral Jewith monuments, tuo only the 


whezeof are really noble antiquities, which they call te hare ſup 
ſepulchre of Zachary, and the pillar of Abſalom. the Laſt 3 

The ſepulchre of Zachary, ſuppoſed to be the ſame vi fon; oft 
was ſlain between the temple and the altar, is all cut outel Keepir 


the natural rock. It is of a quadrangular form, abo bpulchre 
eighteen feet high, and beautified with doric columns ol}ricy; mo 
the ſame entire ſtone, which ſupport the cornice; a ore. gro 
above that the roof riſes in the ſhape of a pointed diamond south © 1. 
Cloſe to this is a grotto, whither they ſay St. James rette tigt of ft 
before our Saviour's paſſion, and continued there without deſcen 
eating or drinking till after his reſurrection. The pit band j; +2 


Abſalom is ſometimes called his tomb or ſcpulchre; and i Virgin, an 
deed it ſeems improperly termed a pillar, of which it bett dor. 5 
no reſemblance. However, he was not buried here; bt ctching 
is imagined that he cauſed this monument to be hene «The g 
of the rock (for ſo it is) in his life-time, to preſerve the Sur rein 
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mory of his name, after the death of his male fue |: 1 
| To pe & 10 

John ix. 6, 7. + x Kings xi. 4—7. + Compare 2 Sam. 14 pr ehe 
with xviii. 18. 8 | | v1 the 
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work is lofty, of a ſquare form at bottom, and adorned with 
voric pilaſters on its ſides and corners; but aſter running 
up a little way in that ſhape, it changes into a round, and 
terminates in a point, the top of 1t being almoſt in faſhion 
of a bell. A great many ſtones lie near this monument, 


and the number daily increaſes, being thrown at it by 


Turks and Jews, as well as Chriſtians, whenever they pats 
that way, in deteſtation of Abſalom's rebellion againſt his 
lather David. | 

Cloſe by the pillar of Abſalom is the ſepulchre of Jeho- 


the oppoſite ſide of the valley, upon the edge of the hill, 
the wall of the city runs along; from whence there is a 
ſump of a pillar jutting out, upon which the Turks have a 
tradition that Mahomet {hall fit in judgment at the laſt day, 
and that all mankind ſhall ve aſſembled in the valley below, 
to receive from his mouth their final ſentence. And not 
only the Turks but the Jews, and even ſome Chriſtians too, 
have ſuppoſed the valley of Jehoſhaphat to be the place of 
the laſt and general judgment, from ſome miſtaken expref- 
lons of the prophet Joel *. | | 
Keeping {till in the bottom of the valley, we come to the 
ſepulchre of the Bleſſed Virgin, made as we find it by the 
pious mother of Conſtantine. That part of it which is 
zbove- ground is a ſquare building, flat at top; and on the 
South fide of it is a door, from whence we deſcend by a fine 
licht of ſtairs, about fifty in number. Near the middle of 


Pand is the ſepulchre of Anna the mother of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, and on the left that of Joſeph her huſband. At 
iz bottom of theſe ſtairs we come into a ſpacious court, 
ſactching Katt and Weſt, walled on each fide, and arched 


he notion is v very extravagant, (ſays Mr. tackhouſe) that when our 
deylour returns again he will juage the world in this v alley, merely be— 
caule the Pro] phet Joel hath ſaid, (Chap. iii. 2.) T wii? gather all nations, 
and vill l bring them iuto the valloy of Fc Halb. 1phat, and will ple, ad with them for 
my people; ; for what is there ca! Hed the valley of Jchoſhaphat 15 not a pro- 
pe bt appel ative nume, and en no more than the judgment of God. 
Mor, of the Bible, p-. 708. 


ſaphat, from whence the whole valley takes its name. On 


the deſcent are two oppoſite chapels: in that on the right 
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hund 


above with the natural rock. About the middle of the _ 


church is a little chapel four yards ſquare, covered with 


white marble both within and without; and OPpolite to the | * 
door is the Virgin's tomb, in form of an altar, where they a” 
ſay ſhe was decently buried by the apoſtles. Eighteen lamps porch 
are kept continually burning here, partly at the charge of preſer 
the Chriſtians, and partly of the Mahometans, who hold A] 
this place in great veneration, and have a little oratory on 3 
the South ſide of it, to which they reſort for their private th 
devotions. Zach end of the church is formed like a ſemi. * 
circle, in one of which ſtands the great altar, the light de. ok 
ſcending upon it from a cupola above, there being no other except 
entrance for it into this church, except down the ſtairs al. tl 
ready mentioned. At the other end is a well of very good or grot 
water, and behind that an altar, former!v belonging to the meat 
Abyſlines, but now ſcarce ever uſed. The Turks are maſ- "Pf 
ters of this church, and make the Chriſtians pay for their Gd 
admittance. | | valley o 
Leaving this place, and aſcending the hill towards the upon 1 
city, we were ſhewn a large flat ſtone by the fide of the road, loftieft 
on which they ſay St. Stephen ſuffered martyrdom. At2 areal 
little diſtance there is a grotto, into which they ſay the Jeus D 
caſt his body, after they had ſatiated their fury upon him has 
by ſtoning him to death. They alſo ſhew us the place it is 20 
where they ſay the virgin Mary ſtood and beheld this cruel Vit 
tragedy, praying all the while to God to give the holy man varticul; 
patience and conſtancy to undergo his ſuſlerings. 3 is it mu; 
ones hereabouts are ſome of them of a reddiſh hue, we if mere 
the credulous pilgrims are made to believe was occabonel this mou 
by their being ſtained with the martyr's blood. Mounting properly 
a little higher, we entered the city at St. Stephen's gate, 10 being 1 
called from its vicinity to the place of his martyrdom, u wess. 
from thence returned directly to the Latin convent. lavin 


In the morning we ſet out again towards the ſame git: 
near which we were ſhewn the pool of Betheſda, lying a 
to the area of Solomon's temple. It is at preſent entireh 
coid of water, being nothing but a pit or cavity about 
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zundred and eighty paces long, forty broad, and eight or 
nine in depth. At the Weſt end of it one may diſcern ſome 
ld arches, now choaked up, which ſome will have to be the 
porches where the multitude of blind, lame, and impotent 
perſons lay, waiting for the moving of the water; but the 
porches being five according to St. John, (ch. v. 2.) and the 
dreſent arches but three, the conjecture is thereby deſtroyed. 
; A little way North from St. Stephen's gate, they thew 
us the nunnery of St. Anne, the mother of the virgin, which 
was founded here, and a church built by the empreſs He- 
lenz. The church is large and entire, as is alſo a part of 
the cloyſter; but both of them are forſaken and neglected, 
except by people who are led hither out of curioſity or de- 
votion. Underneath the church they ſhew the very houſe 
or grotto where St. Anne dwelt, conſiſting of two rooms, in 
one of which is an altar, ſtanding on the ſpot where it is 
fad the Bleſſed Virgin was brought into the world. 

Going out at the above-mentioned gate, we croſled the 
ralley of Jehoſhaphat, in order to viſit the remarkable places 
upon Mount Olivet, or the Mount of Olives. This is the 
loftieſt eminence in the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, and 
orcriooks the higheſt part of that city, from which it is 
about a mile diſtant. In ſome reſpects it may claim a pre- 
terence before all the other mountains of the Holy Land, as 
it is actually held in ſpecial veneration by the Chriſtians for 
what was there wrought and tranſacted by our Saviour, and 
particularly for his aſcenſion from thence into heaven; nor 
s it much leſs revered even by the Mahometans themſelves, 
if there be no reaſon to ſuſpect their ſincerity. The ſoil of 
us mountain is naturally good, and would be very fertile if 
properly cultivated; the Weſt fide of it, neglected as it is, 


being here and there adorned with olives, almonds and ſig- 
trees. | x 
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Having climbed above half way up the hill, we come to 
ſeveral grottos, cut like a labyrinth under-ground, which 
ae called the Sepulchres of the Prophets. A little higher 
wa grotto or ſubterraneous church, conſiſting of twelve 
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oblige the Chriſtians to pay a ſmall matter for being admit 
ted into it, and kiſſing the ſacred footſtep. Many other 
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arched vaults, wherein they tell us the apoſtles. compiled 
the creed which at preſent bears their name. About fifty atk 
yards from hence we axe ſhewn the place where our Ble{:q from 
Lord is ſaid to have wept over Jeruſalem, and pronounced Ab 
his prophecy concerning the deſtruction of that city , and on ane 
a little to the right, they tell us, he dictated the Pater-Nofter middle 
a ſecond time to his diſciples +, probably ſome of the Se. merly 
venty, who were not preſent when he delivered his excel. appear 
Jent ſermon on the Mount, wherein he firſt of all laid down accoſti 
that form of prayer. Somewhat higher is the cave or cel the to 
of St. Pelagia, a famous courtezan of Antioch, who, being was ft 
converted, retired hither unknown in the habit of a hermit, moliſhe 
and ſpent the remainder of her days, her ſex not being dif. upon, 
covered till after her deceaſe. Here they alſo ſhew us a and. the 
a pillar, which they ſay preſerves the remembrance of the We 
place where the Bleſſed Virgin was nne by an ange the bott 
of her approaching death. lay the | 
We are now arrived at the top of the hill the place from in order 
whence the Saviour of the world aſcended into heaven; in he is fa 
honour of which glorious triumph the pious mother of Con- (mall wi 
{tantine cauſed a magnificent church and monaſiry to be made by 
here erected, the greateſt part of which is now in ruins. Wii the con 
There ſtill remains, however, a little oCtogonal chaye!, ins bei 
covered with a cupola, ſuſtained on the outſide by cg Betwe 
pillars of white marble. Within this chapel they prerud ey the 
to ſhew you the print of one of our Saviour's fect in rund, 
natural rock, and teil you that the impreſſion of the other Mole- tree 
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was likewiſe to be ſeen there ſome time ago, but has beet 
cut away and removed by the Turks into their moſque up 
Mount Moriah, where they preſerve it with great vencti 
tion. This Chapel of the Aſcenſion, as it is called, is in tie 
hands of the Turks, who make uſe of it as a moſque, and 
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holy places about Jeruſalem are alſo in the poſſeſſion of the 
infidels; but whether they keep them out of real devotion 


Luke Xix. 41—44. + Luke xi. 1—4- 
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as they pretend to do, or only for the ſake of exacting money 


from the poor Chriſtians, I ſhall not venture to determine. 

About a quarter of a mile from hence to the Northward, 
on another ſummit of Mount Olivet, (for it has three, the 
middlemoſt whereof is that of the aſcenſion) there was for- 
merly a high tower, erected in memory of the two angels 
appearing to the apoſtles after our Lord's afcenfion *, and 
accoſting them, „e men of Galilee,” &c. from whence 
the tower itſelf was called Vir: Galilet. This monument 
was ſtanding till about the year 1695, when it was de- 
moliſhed by a Turk who had purchaſed the ground it ſtood 
upon, From hence we have a line proſpect of Jeruſalem 
and. the adjacent country. | 

We deſcended the Mount by another road, and towards 
the bottom of 1t were ſhewn a great ſtone, upon which they 
{ay the Bleſſed Virgin let fall her girdle after her aſſumption, 
in order to convince St. Thomas of the truth of it, which 
ke is ſaid to have doubted. Upon this ſtone there is a 
(mall winding channel, which they tell you is the impreſſion 
made by the girdle, and miraculouſly continued there, for 


zin's being taken up into heaven. 
Between the foot of Mount Olivet and the brook Cedron 
they thew us the garden of Getliſemane, a level piece of 


olve-trees, which are of an uncommon fize, and of fo old 
a growth, that the friars will have them to be the ſame that 
ſtoocl here in the time of ou Saviour; which is hardly poſ- 
ble f, though the olive is aliowed to be a tree of great 
ne ardineſs and longevity. The olive-{tones, as well as the 
, and 
dmit- 
other 
of the 
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Ii of this place, are ſuppoſed to have ſome extraordinary 
ue or ſanctity in them; and accordingly beads are made 


. by Acts 1. IO, 11. 

M. 1 | 2 E 
%%, Manndrell obſerves, that theſe tres cannot be fo old as is pre- 
mac, from what is rejuted by Joſepaus in ſeveral places, viz. that wiien 
tn delieged Jerufalem, he cauſed all the trees to be cur dawe within 
„ne . 5 . EAT | : p 4 E . 6 3 
ed nanered furlongs of that city; and that in conſequence of this, the 
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the conviction of all ſuch as ſuſpect the truth of the Vir- 


ground, ſcarce ſixty yards ſquare. It is well planted with 
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n 5 | almo 
of them, and purchaſed by the credulous pilgrims. At the ſtreny 
upper end of the garden is a flat naked ledge of rock, re. prett 
puted to be the very ſpot where the patties, Feter, James, the br 
and John, fell aſleep during our Lord's agony; on which, Virgi 
addreſſing himſelf to Peter, he thus expoſtulates with them, turnec 
« What, could ye not watch with me one hour? Watch Thi 
ec and pray, that ye enter not into temptation SY In the fortun 
middle of the garden there is a ſmall ſlip of ground, about father: 
twelve yards in length, and one in breadth, ſuppoſed to be is abor 
the very path on which the traitor Judas walked up to our tion th 
a kiſs: and it is remarkable, that the Turks themſelves have that of 
incloſed this place with a wall, to ſeparate it from the reſt Bouillo 
of the garden, as accounting the very ground accurſed, on thereof 
which this infamcus treachery was acted. Not far from that thi 
the place where the apoſtles ſlept is a grotto 4, in which it two laf 
is ſaid our Saviour underwent that bitter part of his paſſion, rular c: 
when “ His ſweat was as it were great drops of blood fal- ear 11 
« ing to the ground +.” This grotto is ſupported by four WM only ing 
pillars, and receives its light through an opening m the years aft 
middle of its vaulted roof. In one part of it there is: and nob 
painting, done by order of the empreſs Helena, but nov ipon the 
| * Matth. xxvi. 40, 41. granted | 

+ Here it may not be amiſs to mention an obſer vation of Mr. Maundretis the Holy 
which he ſays is very obvious to all that viſit the Holy Land, name). ower, f 
« That almoſt all paſſages and hiſtories related in the go are repreſtuted b 
« by thoſe who undertuke to ſhew where every thing was done, as having a bull of 
been done moſt of them in grottos; and that even in ſuch caſes, where tie this ord 
©« condition and circumſtances of the actions themſelves fecm to require p er 
« places of another nature. Thus, if you would ſee the places whe alter, 1 
« Anne was delivered cf the Bleſſed Virgin, you are carried to a protts; L rer of 
« the place of the annunciction, it is alſo a grotto: if the place where tis of ] 
« Blefled Virgin ſaluted Elizabeth; if that of the Baptiſt's or that 0i Ou luke of N 
« Bleſſed Saviour's nativity; if that of the agony, or that of St. Peter sir WF 
ce pentance, or that where the apoſtles made the creed, or that of the an and maſ 
« figuration, all theſe places were alſo grottos: and, in a word, wherevel unciat; 

DO 9 4 1 a ind lation 

& you go, you find almeſt every thing 1s repreſented as done undcr-groun: ; 
« Certainly grottos were anciently held in great eſteem; or elſe they cer with 
«© never have been aſligned, in ſpite of all probability, for the places in ve nemonie 
« were done fo many various actions. Perhaps it was the hermits N 8 
« living in grottos from the fifth or ſixth century downwards, ny The gua 
brought them ever ſince to be in ſo great reputation.” Journey . | 
Aleppo, &c. p. 114. : by 


j Luke xxil. 44. 
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almoſt effaced, in memory of the angel's oppo there to 
ſirengthen our Lord in the midſt of his agony *.—Having 
pretty well ſatisfied our curioſity for the preſent, we croſſed 
the brook Cedron near the reputed ſepulchre of the Blefled 
Virgin, re-entered the city at St. Stephen's gate, and re- 
turned again to our convent. 

The next day an Italian gentleman, of a good family and 
fortune, was created a knight of the Holy Sepulchre by the 
father-guardian of the convent, the price of which honour 
is about twenty pounds ſterling. Moſt writers who men- 


of the apoſtle St. James, biſhop of Jeruſalem, or at leaſt to 
that of Conſtantine the Great; pretending that Godfrey of 
Bouillon and his ſucceſſor Baldwin were only the reſtorers 
thereof, But this antiquity 1s chimerical; nor is it certain, 
that this order was even founded fo early as the time of the 
two laſt-mentioned princes. We know there were no re- 
gular canons in the church of the Holy Sepulchre till the 
year 1114; and it is more than probable, the knights were 
only inſtituted upon the ruins of the canons. four hundred 
years after, and that by pope Alexander VI. to excite rich 
and noble perſons to viſit the holy places, by conferring 
upon them an honourable title. Leo X. and Clement VII. 
granted to the guardian of the religious of St. Francis in 
jrell's 


amel). 


ower, firſt granted verbally, was afterwards confirmed by 


ſcnted, 
0 bull of pope Pius the Fourth. In 15 58, the knights of 
1 185 this order in Flanders choſe Philip II. king of Spain, their 


aſter, and afterwards his ſon; but the grand maſter of the 
cer of Malta prevailed on him to reſign; and when the 
luke of Nevers aſſumed that quality in France, the ſame 
rand maſter, by his intereſt and credit, procured a like re- 
unciation of him, and a confirmation of the union of this 
ler with that of Malta.—But to give an account of the 
monies uſed on conferring this honourable knighthood. 
The guardian and moſt of the lriars, with a a great many 
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ton this order carry its inſtitution as far back as the time 


the Holy Land, the power of making theſe knights; which 
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pilgrims, (in which number we include ourſelves) attended Ti 
the Italian to the church of the Holy Sepulchre, where maſ; leher 
was celebrated on this occaſion: after which the candidate name 
of knighthood had the uſual oath adminiſtered to bim, city. 

which is to the following effect. The knights ſwear to be lengt! 
preſent at maſs every day, if they have an opportunity; t9 faced 
ſerve in perſon in the Holy Land, whenever war is com- excell 
menced againſt the infidels, or to ſend others in their ſtead; conſu 
to oppoſe the perſecutors and enemies of the church; to don, | 
avoid unjuſt wars, diſhoneſt gain, and private duels; to en- Jeruſa 
deavour to reconcile diſſenſions, to advance the common On 

good, and particularly to defend the widow and the orphan; church 
to refrain from ſwearing, perjury, blaſphemp, rapine, uſury, of the 
ſacrilege, murder and drunkenneſs; to live chaſtly, to ſhun the Ty 
the company of infamous perſons, and both in their words demari 
and actions, through the whole courſe of their lives, to that re; 
ſhew themſelves worthy of the honour to which they are filled v 
advanced. The Italian having taken this oath, the guardian who on 
cauſed him to kneel down before the entrance of the ſepul. it is (ai 
chre; and, laying his hand upon his head, exhorted him to hither a 
be loyal, valiant, virtuous, and an undaunted ſoldier of Jeſus the grea 
Chriſt. Then giving him a pair of ſpurs, which he put ing the 

upon his heels, and after that a ſword, (the ſame, they lay, us to C01 
that was Godfrey of Bouillon's) he commanded him to ute | have 
it in defence of the church and himſelf, and to the con:ulion in the ci 
of inſidels. He then ſheathed it, and girded it to his hve; in its pr 
after which going cloſe to the ſepulchre, and leaning hö leave the 
head upon the ſtone, the guardian created him a knight by WM taking a 
giving him three ſtrokes on the ſhoulder, and as often fe. lt i; cert; 


peating theſe words: „I ordain thee a knight of the hof 
« ſepulckre of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, iis 
done the father kiſſed him, and put about his neck a chal 
of gold, to which hung a croſs of the fame metal, The 
the new-created knight aroſe, kiſſed the ſepulchre, reſored 
the above-mentioned Inſ:gna to the guardian, and ſo tht 
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The day following we walked out of the city at Beth- 
jehem gate, to ſee Mount Gihon and the pool of the ſame 
name, which lies a ſmall diſtance to the Weſtward of the 
city. A very fine pool it 15, being about a hundred yards in 
length, and fixty in breadth, lined with a wall which is 
faced with a durable plaiſter, and generally well ſtored with 
excellent water. We ſpent the afternoon with the French 
conſul, who was making preparations for his return to Si- 
don, having diſcharged whatever his office requires him at 
Jeruſalem. 

On Saturday the 20th we went for the laſt time to the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, that day being the concluſion 
of the preſent feſtival; at which time it is cuſtomary with 
the Turks to allow free admittance to all people, without 


filled with a promiſcuous rabble; and not only the poor, 
who ovght never to be excluded, obtain an entrance, but 


hither at this time, and take the opportunity of practiting 
the greateſt lewdneſs and debauchery, profaning and pollut- 
ing the holy places in Luch 3: a manner as modeſty requires 
us to conceal, 
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in the city and neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, as it appears 
in its preſent ſtate of ſlavery and obſcurity; but I cannot 
are the ſacred place, without looking back a little, and 
taking a view of its once flouriſhing and glorious condition. 
ltis certainly a very ancient city, and is generally ſuppoſed, 
ouch perhaps without any juſt fountlation, to be the ſame 
with the Salem of Melchiſedeck. However, 1 ſhall not 
undertake to decide the queſtion, but only obſerve, that 


chi ben it wi; poſſeſſed by the Canaanites, who dwelt there 
[ hen n in the adjacent parts, it was called Jebus and Jebufi *. 

eftored nid having taken from them the mountain, upon the top 
ſo tht = > 


Joſuua xv. 8. xviii. 28. and Judges xix. 10. 


demanding any money at the door as uſual, calling it for 
that reaſon a Day of Charity. By this licence the church is 


it is faid that the moſt wicked and profligate people reſort - 


| have now given an account of what is moſt remarkable 
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of which was their ſtrong hold, made it his place of ref. 
dence; and this is commonly called Zion, or the city of 
David *. Under Solomon the name of Jeruſalem either 
firſt began, or firſt got the better of the other; but there 
being no ſure reaſon aſſigned for this, nor any determined 
fignification affixed to the name 4, I ſhall dwell no longer 
on theſe uncertainties. | 
In regard to the holineſs of Jeruſalem, we muſt not ima- 
gine that this attribute was given it by che Rabbins only, 
or by the legend of the ſhekels, which is Jeruſalem the 
holy. Iſaiah tells us, that the Iſraelites called themſehes 
of the holy city t, and Nehemiah twice gives Jeruſalem that 
title I; which ſeems ſufficiently to prove that it was no un- 
common appellation: and as for the New Teſtament, ve 
there meet with it in ſeveral places g. Beſides, it has other 
titles in ſcripture of the like import, having ſome relation 
to its ſanctity. In the Pſalms it bears the name of the city 
of God **; in the prophets we read, that it ſhall be called 
the throne of the Lord +; and our Saviour himſelf calls it 
the city of the great King tt, as being hallowed and conſe 
crated in a particular manner by God's reſidence in the 
temple. = 
This city has undergone ſo many changes, that it 1s no 
eafy matter preciſely to determine its extent in former times, 
Its ancient ſtate of perfeCftiqn may very well be fixed unde 
the flouriſhing reign of Solomon, in whoſe time Jeruſalem, 
before embelliſhed by his father David, appeared in its 
greateſt luſtre and beauty; and there 1s not much proba- 
bility that it was enlarged by the ſucceeding princes. The 
general and indeterminate deſcriptions of Jeruſalem, to be 
found in the authors of theſe times, do not enable us d 


-.-;+ ©. Ja. VF, 0 . 

+ Salem in the Hebrew language ſignifies peace; and if we on 1 
ſalem to have been the ancient Salem of Melchiſedeck, and 3 5 ee 
Jebus, its latter name ſcems to be nothing but a compound _ _— e 
mer; the words Jebus and Salem being for the better found s _— 
cllenęg e of one letter and the omiſſion of another, ſoftened into Jeruſa 8 
| | Neb. xi. 1. 1. § Matth. iv. $. and 30g 
| ++ Jer. iu, 17. t Matth. v. 35 


$ {12h Klviii. 2. | 
** P{alm xlvi. 5. 
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Þt:le its bounds with any exactneſs: but we may venture to 
ſuppoſe that its circumference, at firſt, was about a mile; 
and we are ſure it was twice, or perhaps three times as large 
under Solomon. After the captivity, Jeruſalem being re- 
built took up much the ſame ſpace as before, as may be 
githered from Nehemiah's deſcription of the ruins of the 
city, and its condition after it was repaired ®. According 
to Joſephus, the whole circumference of Jeruſalem was 
thirty-three ſtadia, which is about four miles and a hundred | * 
twenty-five paces. ! ! 
Of all the buildings that adorned the ancient Jeruſalem, 1 
the temple, which David deſigned and Solomon perfected, g 
was the moſt magnificent, and deſervedly ranked among the 
wonders of the world. We are not to imagine, however, 
that this temple was built like one of our churches; for it 
did not conſiſt of one ſingle edifice, but of ſeveral courts and | 
buildings, which took up a great compats of ground. It 1 
was erected on the top of Mount Moriah, and the whole 14 0 | 
favric made an exact ſquare of eight hundred cubits, or one | 1 
thouſand four hundred and ſixty feet long on each fide, in 
directly fronting to the Eaſt, Weſt, North and South. 


v0 To make this building more firm and ſecure, it was found 
nes, neceſſary to begin the foundation at the bottom of the 
nder Mountz ſo that the ſides were three hundred and thirty- 
lem, three cubits, or about ſix hundred and eight feet high, be- 


fore they were raiſed to the level of the temple; and this 
atorded a moſt noble proſpect to the Weſtward, where lay 
the chief part of the city of Jeruſalem. We can form no 
juogment of the vaſt labour of laying this foundation, ſince 
i is impoſſible to tell how much of the mountain muſt in 
Pome places be removed, and in others filled up, to bring it 
dan exact ſquare for ſo great a height: but when we con- 


10 Terts 

. cd er, that there were a hundred and eighty thouſand work- 
5 en conſtantly employed for ſeven years and a half, it 
chen ould make one wonder what ſo many hands could find to 
oy bo; and vet when we reflect on | the vaſtueſs of the fabric, 
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it is cqually ſurpriſing to think how it could poſſibly be eubi 
completed in ſo ſhort a time. The foundation, according four 
to Joſephus, was laid prodigiouſly deep; and the ſtones were nine 
not only of the largeſt ſize, but hard and firm enough to othe1 
endure all weathers, and proof againſt the worm. Beſides, hund 
they were ſo mortiſed into one another, and ſo wedged into whic 
the rock, that the ſtrength and curioſity of the baſis was not Ti 
Teſs admirable than the intended ſuperſtructure, and the the E 
one was every way anſwerable to the other. | That 
The ground-plot of the temple was an exact ſquare, en- Beaut 
compaſſed with a wall or battlement about five feet thick aicen 
and twenty feet high, each fide of it eight hundred cubits in occafi 
length; and in this there were windows made of gold wire, that 1 
from whence there was a delightful proſpect. Immediately when, 
within this there was a terrace walk, which with the battle Song 
ment took up a ſpace of fifty cubits, or about ninety. ore they e 
feet in breadth. Into this part all ſtrangers might come were C 
without diſtinction, ſo that here were the buyers and ſellers moſt | 
and tables of the money-changers *. From hence there divided 
was an aſcent of twenty cubits up to Solomon's porch, long; 1 
which was built upon pillars fixty feet high, and was fifty part c. 
cubits in breadth, where people might conveniently wald where 
it being covered over to ſhelter them from the weather; aud which 
on the outſide of it was a wall, in which alſo were windows, Chroni 
from whence they might ſee what paſſed upon the terrace gate of 
below. This piazza encompaſſed another open court of (which 
the fame breadth, calied-the court of the Gentiles, 1ato when h 
which all might enter who had embraced the jewill relt Altar of 
gion, cf any nation whatſoever; though they were not a and a pr 
mitted into the inner buildings, called the court of lirh ten braz 
or the congregation of the Lord, until the time 2ppointed a Sea of 


by the law of Moſes. The court of the Gentiles was ſe twelve © 


? 64 ? lo 
parated from the ccurt of the Ifraelites by a wall, each lice On th 
of the ſquare being five hundred cubits; and this laſt coun “s an a 
was again divided into nine ſquares, every ide whereol wi the Tem 
a hundred cubits, and encompaſſed with buildings c 
: : | * I Kin 
* Matth. Xi, 12. Mark z. 15. John ii. 14. Ne 
UMB, 
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cubits in breadth: ſo that oppoſite to each front there were 
four rows of ſuch buildings, viz. two rows to incloſe the 
nine ſquares, and two others to divide the ſquares from each 
other: ſo that theſe four rows took up the ſpace of twa 
hundred cubits, and the three ſquares three hundred more, 
which was the whole ſpace. 

The Court of the Iſraelites had but three gates, one on 
the Eaſt, another on the North, and another on the South. 
That on the Eaſt was called the Gate of Nicanor, or the 
Beautiful Gate of the temple; and before it there was an 
aſcent of fifteen eps, upon which the Levites on certain 
occaſions uſed to ſing the 1 20th pſalm, and the fourteen 
that immediately follow, one pſalm upon each ſtep; from 
whence we find this title prefixed to all thoſe pſalms, A 
Song of Degrees, or Steps. The quadrangle into which 
tiey entered by this gate, and the other ſix on the two ſides, 
were called the Courts of the Iſraelites; but the two inner- 
molt ſquares, oppoſite to the middle entrance, were not 
divided from each other like the reſt, but formed an ob- 
long; which, however, may be diſtinguiſhed into the middle 
part called the Court of the Prieſts, and the inner part, 
where ſtood what was ſtrictly termed the Temple, and 
which is particularly deſcribed in the book of Kings and 
Chronicles *. In the Ifraclites Court, over-againſt , the 
gate of the Prieſts Court, was ereCted a throne for the king, 
(which was a magnificent alcove) where he ſeated himſelf 
when he came to the temple. In the Prieſts Court was the 
Altar of Burnt Offerings, in the centre of the whole fabric, 
and a great deal larger than that of the tabernacle, having 
frech fn brazen lavers, whereas the tabernacle had but one; and 
intel ea of Braſs; which the tabernacle had not, ſupported by 
1s ſes twelve oxen. ; 

h ſide On the Welt fide of the altar of burnt offerings; there 
vas an aſcent of twelve ſteps to what we may properly call 
the Temple; and this conſiſted of three parts, the Porch, 
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the Sanctuary, and the Holy of Holies. The porch was 1 y 
twenty cubits in length and ten in breadth, and over it was * 
a tower a hundred and twenty cubits in height, including (Oy 
5 = 3 prob: 
the ſeveral aſcents from the Terrace Walk before mentioned, i 
or about half that height from the level of the Courts of the Wl be 
Ifraelites. On each fide of the porch there was a room = 
called the Chamber of the Knives, fifteen cubits in length 5 £ 
and ten in breadth, equal to the breadth of the porch. In hi Fg 
the porch were the two famous pillars Jachin and Boaz, _ 
whoſe names imply, that God alone was the ſupport of the Which 
Temple. The ſanctuary or nave of the temple was forty {Fore 
cubits long and twenty broad, wherein were the Altar of Up 
Incenſe and the Table of Shew-bread; but becauſe the tem- confi 
ple was larger, and wanted more light than the tabernacle 1 
inſtead of one it had ten golden candleſticks. The Holy of feet in 
Holies was a ſquare of twenty cubits, wherein was place al to 
the Ark of the Covenant, containing the two Tables of a 
ſtone, on which God had engraven his ten commandments ke 
but inſtead of two cherubims, as were in the tabernacle, W 
there were four in the temple. From the Chamber of the . 
Knives, round the temple and the Holy of Holies, ther: of Mu 
were chambers for the priefts, one within another. They a 
were five cubits high, and they went up with winding ſtairs which 
on the outſide into the middle chamber, and from the middle thouſzr 
chamber to the third; ſo that there ſeems to have been I &: 
galleries to go to the doors of the ſecond and third ſtories Jeſephy 
Over theſe chambers were windows of narrow lights, or « he, 
narrow without and broad within; the temple itſelf being u perle 
but a dark place, thereby more fitly repreſenting the dar n 5 
neſs of the law, eſpecially when compared with the bright , being 
neſs of the goſpel. | © work 
In ſhort, the temple itſelf, ſtrictly ſo called, had two * and 1 
ſtories, the upper of which was raiſed quite above the a- WM eels 
joining cells or chambers. This ſecond ſtory made a lay « £0114 
room over the Sand uary and the Holy of Holies, of equa " very f 
dimenſions with them; and ſome have conjectured that this i the g. 


was the upper chamber, in which the Holy Ghoſt deſcent: 
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upon the apoſtles in a viſible manner. This upper room 
was appropriated to the pious laity, as a place for them to 
come and pay their devotions in; and therefore it is not im- 


who were come to celebrate the feaſt of Pentecoſt; where- 
upon they below, hearing the noiſe, which was occaſioned 
by the ſhaking of the place, ran up to ſee the cauſe of it, 
and, to their great ſurpriſe, found the apoſtles diſtinguiſhed 
from the other Jews about them, both by the cloven tongues 
which fat upon eagh of them, and by their ſpeaking ſeveral 
different languages. | | | 
Upon the whole, the glory of Solomon's temple did not 
conſiſt in the bulk or largeneſs of it, (for in itſelf it was but 
a ſmall pile of building, no more than a hundred and fifty 


f feet in length, and a hundred and five in breadth, taking it 
0 all together, which is exceeded by many of our pariſh- 
of | 


churches) but its chief grandeur and excellency lay in its 
out-buildings and- ornaments, in its workmanſhip, which 
was every where very curious, and its over-layings, which 
were vaſt and prodigious; for the over-laying of the Holy 
of Holies only, which was a room but thirty feet ſquare 
and twenty high, amounted to ſix hundred talents of gold, 
which comes to four millions three hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds of our ſterling money. | 

| ſhall finiſh this account of the temple in the words of 


* he, conſiſted of ſtones poliſhed to the higheſt degree of 
6 perfection, and ſo artificially put together, that there was 
* no joint to be diſcerned, no ſign of any working tools 
«being upon them, but the whole looked more like the 
* work of providence and nature, than the product of art 
*and human invention: and as for the inſide, whatever 


he all { carving, gilding, embroidery, rich filks, and fine linen 
N laß could do, of theſe there was the greateſt profuſion. The 
* " very floor of the temple was over-laid with beaten gold, 
vat this 


(the doors were large and proportioned to the height of 


Q q2 


probable that the apoſtles were here, with other devout _ 
perſons, while the temple was full of Jews of all nations, 


Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, “ The whole frame, ſays 
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ce the walls, twenty cubits broad, and ſtill gold upon gold.” 
In fine, it was gold all over, and nothing was wanting, either 
within or without, that might contribute to its glory and 


holy 
vity. 


W 
| — Abral 
The glorious temple was deftroyed by Nebuchadnezzat han 
in the reign of Zedekiah, four hundred twenty-four years, bered' 
three months, and eight days after it was built, according to began 
archbiſhop Uſher. The ſecond temple was built at the end tian b 
of ſeventy years, when the Jews returned from the Baby. digiou 
 loniſh captivity; but the workmen were obliged to keep Jacob 
their ſwords by them to repulſe the Samaritans, who watched countr 
all opportunities of obſtructing them in their deſign, This Infor 
laſt fabric, however, fell far ſhort of the glory of the former, hundre 
inſomuch that many of “ the prieſts and Levites, and chief maltipl 
« of the fathers, who were ancient men, and had ſeen the them as 
« frſt houſe, when the foundation of this houſe was laid o cruſt 
<4 before their eyes, wept with a loud voice “.“ But whit leayour 
this temple wanted either in its ſtructure, dimenſions, o nd al 
ornaments, was more than over-balanced by our Saviour aving | 
Honouring it with his preſence, and thereby made more either t 
glorious than that of Solomon, as had been intimated by which h 
the prophet Haggai +. It was finally deſtroyed by Titus revent 1 
the ſon of Veſpaſian, together with the city of Jeruſalem, Wor the tx 
in the Goth year of Chriſt, which put an end to the Jewili em, th; 
ſtate and worſhip. omen, 
Before I leave Jeruſalem, the capital of Paleſtine, it ſcems Miles tal 
requiſite, according to the method I have hitherto obſerved, WM cruel | 
to make a review of the hiſtory of the Jews, a peop!: 16 ed all 
markably favoured by the Almighty, and ſettled in this once ales: u. 
plentiful and happy country by his peculiar power and pr-W Ntagemg 
vidence. As to their religion, it is ſo well known to eint th 
one who is converſant with the Old Teſtament, that Mt every 
would be an unneceſſary taſk, as well as a treſpaſs upon tie e Nile, 
reader's patience, to inſiſt upon that head; and with reſp Mich the 
to. their hiſtory, ſo much of it is likewiſe contained in ti ir own | 


as | | hs Ezra iii. 12. | + Chap. ii, 9. 
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holy Scriptures, that I ſhall treat of it with all poſſible bre- 
vItY- | | - 
wad going ſo far back as the promiſes of God to 
Abraham, that he would- in due time give the land of Ca- 
vam to his poſterity, (which however ought to be remem- 
bered) let us conſider the Iſraelites from the time they firſt 
began to make a figure as a people, I mean in their Egyp- 
tan bondage. It is ſurpriſing to conſider to what a pro- 
digious number thoſe ſeventy ſouls, which came down with 
Jacob into Egypt, increaſed during their abode in that 
country, i. e. in the compaſs of two hundred and fifty years; 
infomuch that Moſes tells us, they amounted to above ſix 
hundred thouſand men, all able to bear arms“. Their 
multiplying thus abundantly made the Egyptians look upon 
them as a dangerous people, whom they therefore reſolved 
o cruſh as much as poſſible, and made it their chief en- 
learour to weaken them by degrees, by hard labour, taxes, 
nd all manner of oppreſſion. But Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
aving found by the experience of at leaſt ten years, that 
either the hardſhips he laid upori them, nor all the cruelties 
phich his officers and people uſed towards them, could 
revent their multiplying as faſt or faſter than ever, he ſent 
or the two chief Hebrew midwives, and ſtrictly commanded 
hem, that when they performed their oſſice to their country- 
omen, they ſhould deſtroy all the males, and let the fe- 
ales take their chance. The good midwives, abhorring 
d cruel a command, made no ſcruple to diſobey it, and 
red all the children that were born, males as well as fe- 
ales: whereupon Pharaoh, finding that theſe underhand 
atagems proved ineffectual, reſolved to act more openly 
janſt the Iſraelites, and accordingly iſſued out an order, 
at every male child of the Hebrews ſhould be caſt into 
e Nile, and none but the females ſuffered to live; by 
Lich the people found themſelves obliged either to drown 
ur own children, or to ſee it done by the Egyptians as 


* Numb, 4, 46. 
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ſoon as they were diſcovered, and themſelves my pu⸗ 


niſhed for not obeying the king's edict. ha 
The deſigns of providence, however, were not to he 185 
fruſtrated either by the private artifices or open violence of b 
the Egyptian monarch; for though Moſes, whom God had v9 

| ordained to be the inſtrument of delivering his people fron 75 
flavery, was not born till after the promulgation of Pha. whill 
raoh's barbarous edict, he was wonderfully preſerved from Cd 
the common deſtruction; being taken up when he was ex. thor 


with 
Divin 


poſed on the river in an ark of bulruſhes, and educated by 
Pharaoh's daughter. When Moſes was grown up, having 
one day obſerved an Egyptian, uſing an Hebrew with un, 
common barbarity, he was ſo exaſperated at it, that, find- 
ing the coaſt clear, he fell upon the Egyptian, Killed hin, 
and buried him in the fand; but endeavouring ſome tine 
after to compoſe a difference between two Hebrews one 


miſera 
longer 
thing! 
only fa 


mem u 


them gave him very ſaucy language, aſking him whether he Whe 
deſigyed to kill him as he had done the Egyptian? Finding way | 
therefore that the fact was known, and fearing leſt, it ſhoull RD] 
come to Pharaoh's knowledge, he fled into the land of i mon 
dian, where he was received by the hoſpitable Jethro, wh miſſec 
employed him to look after his flocks, and at length gin Khan 
him his daughter Zipporah. » 4 1 
In this retirement Moſes continued for the ſpace of for 8 * 
years, when God was pleaſed to appear to him in a burnin b N 
buſh, commanding him to return into Egypt, to demand . 1 
Pharaoh in his name the diſmiſſion of the Ifraelites, at 4 f 


2 ſluring him that thofe who ſought his life were now de 


and that he had nothing to fear from the Egyptians. Mok Wha f 
raiſcd various objections, and uſed all the pleas he col Aa : 
| 5 0 


think of to be excuſed from this diſſicult taſk; whilſt Gt 
graciouſly condeſcended to diſpel his fears, to clear 
doubts, and gave him repeated aſſurances of his miracub 
aſſiſtance. At laſt Moſes obeyed, and left NIidianz 4 
having met with his brother Aaron at the foot of Moi 
Horeb, whom he acquainted with the divine commiſſon 
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ad received, they continued their journey together towards 
Leypt“. | „ | 

Being arrived in the land of Goſhen, their firſt care was 
to aſſemble the elders or heads of the Iſraelites, and to im- 
part to them the joyful news of their ſpeedy deliverance; 
whilſt Moſes wrought thoſe miracles before them, by which 
God had commanded him to eſtabliſh his credit and au- 
thority. Theſe tidings were received by the whole aſſembly 
with ſuitable expreſſions of gratitude and adoration to the 
Divine goodneſs, which had at length taken pity on their 
miſerable condition : but this tractable diſpoſition laſted no 
Jnger than they thought their deliverance would colt no- 
thing but miracles, and that the care and danger of it would 
only fall upon Moſes and Aaron, every difficuky making 
them ungovernable and deſponding. 


ime 
0 
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010g 
hould 
NM. 
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tefore the Egyptian king, and demanded leave for the I. 


iderneſs, and ſacrifice to the Lord their God, they were 
{miſſed with a reprimand for putting ſuch idle notions in 
beir people's heads, and making them neglect their buſineſs, 
or was this all; for, upon pretence that the Ifraclites were 
ron lazy and wanton, Pharaoh ordered their taſk-mafters 


of (NS increaſe their hardſhips, by not allowing thera ſtraw to 


w ae their bricks with as uſual, but obliging them to wan- 
10 and down to gather ſtubble inſtead of it, without 
28 iniſting one tittle of their work. They applied to 
ow den 


araoh for redreſs, but to no purpoſe; upon which they 
gan to inveigh bitterly againit Moſes and Aaron, as the 
thors of this new addition to their miſery, which could 
nate in nothing but death or deſpair. 
Alter Moſes had heard their complaints, without offering 
thing in his owy defence, or by way of comfort to them 
that time, he made his application to God, and in the 
lleſt terms expoſtulated with him upon the ill ſucces 
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See Exodus, chap. iii. and iv. throughout. 
} Exodus iv, 29, 50, 31. 


When Moſes and Aaron firſt opened their commiſhon 


xlites to go three days journey to celebrate a feſtival in the 
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of his meſſage. Hereupon God was graciouſly pleaſed t 


give him ſreſh aſſurances of his love and compaſſion for his 2 
oppreſſed people, that he would ſpeedily let all Egypt {ee FR 
that he was their God, and would be their deliverer and 1 
conductor into the land which he had promiſed to their 15 
fathers. To this end he enabled Moſes to work ſuch mitz. A 5 
cles, and to bring ſuch a ſeries of terrible plagues upon the ni 
obſtinate Pharaoh and the land of Egypt, as one would hare RE” 
thought capable of ſoftening the hardeſt heart, and of hum. ES 
bling the proudeſt monarch. It was not, however, til al 1 
the firſt- born of the nn were in one night ſmitten Wu 
with immediate death, that Pharaoh was induced to let the * 
Iſraelites depart; urged to it by the cries of his unhappy es 
ſubjects, who &rowded about his palace, upbraiding hin Th 
with being the cauſe of all the dire calamities they had — 
IG. | Moſes 
Leaving therefore the Egyptians to mourn for their dead hey 
the Iſraclites began their march under the conduct of Mo Ps. 
ſes, to the number of fix hundred thouſand fighting me PPh 
nas has been obſerved above, beſides old men, women an Wh 
children, and a great multitude of ſtrangers. This happene Makes 
on the fame day of the ſame month and weck that Jaco e's 
lirſt came into Egypt, two hundred and fifty years belor Rs; 
though Moſes makes the ſojourning of the Ifraelites in Wh 
hundred and thirty years“, computing, as ſome ſuppol 5 
from the firſt coming of Abraham into Canaan. nt ah 
The infatuated Pharaoh and the Egyptians ſoon beg "Wit 
to repent of their parting with the liraclites, and 9 Wc. 
benefit of their ſervitude; and accordingly purſued d Od 
with a numerous army, to bring them back into their f 3 
mer bondage. Pharach, at the head of his hoſt, _ es: 
with them near the Red Sea, which threw them into | ** 2 
utmoſt conſternation, ſeeing themſelves hemmed in, 1 
were, by the ſea, by impaſſable mountains, = | 3 
Egyptian army, without any viſible way of eſcapi 7 * - 
theſe circumſtances the deſpairing Iſraelites could not ö 


* Exod, Xi. 40. 


Nuys, 
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bear upbraiding Moſes, as if he had brought them out on 
purpoſe that they might petiſh in the wilderneſs; but the 
{me mighty arm, which had been already ſtretched out for 
them in ſo eminent a manner, was molt fignally exerted at 
this juncture, and wrought for them a complete deliverance. 
A paſſage was miraculouſly opened to them through the 
midſt of the ſea, the waters being divided, and ſtanding on 
each fide of them like a wall, as we are informed by the 
icred hiſtorian . In a word, the Iſraelites marched ſafely 
to the oppoſite ſhore, whilſt the Egyptians purſuing them 
with great eagerneſs were overwhelmed by the waves, in- 


the ſomuch that neither Pharaoh nor any one of his vaſt army 
I eſcaped the common ruin. 
bim 


The Ifraelites, beholding this total deſtruction of their 

enemies, began to fear the Lord, and to believe his ſervant 
Moſes. They now thought themſelves entirely freed from 

ſlavery, and upon the brink of their complete happineſs. 

A few days march would eafily bring them to the borders 
of the promiſed land, and the conqueſt of it-could not but 
appear eaſy to them, who had God for their proteCtor, and 
Moſes for their guide. And perhaps Canaan would ſoon 
have been in their poſſeſſion, had it not been for their con- 
tinual murmurings and rebellions againſt the leader whom 
heaven had appointed to conduct them, joined to an in- 
vncible fondneſs for idolatry and ſuperſtition, which proved 
FE not only a conſtant obſtacle to their hopes, but the great 
ſource of their misfortunes, as well as the cauſe of much 
+ grief and vexation to Moſes, though a man famed above all 
bei {bers for his meck and gentle diſpoſition. | | 

. Scarce had the Iſraelites travelled three days from the 
Red Sea, into the wilderneſs of Shur, before they began to 
ſew freſh marks of their untractable and ungrateful tem- 
on account of their want of water. This diſſatisfaction 
was appealed by the ſweetening of the bitter waters of 
* Marzh +; but in a ſhort time, proviſions becoming exceed 


nn | + Exod. xv. 22— 25. 
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: | $27 | ET | : to ſ1 
ing ſcarce, they renewed their murmurs more violently fan ; 
| i , FEY Jus re 
ever, repenting that they had ſuffered themſelves to be de. 1 
coyed from the fleſh-pots of Egypt, into a wilderneſs where com 
they had nothing but the proſpect of dying with hunger“. ate 
Notwithſtanding this provoking behaviour, God was pleaſed hols 
to give them new inſtances of his favour, by ſending them a4 
ſuch prodigious flights of quails + as quite covered their Ab 
camp, and raining down bread from heaven 4. But they proac 
had not advanced many days journey, till coming to Rephi- ks 
dim, and finding no water there, they fell into their ol! | 
Ss hands 
way of diſtruſting God's providence, and murmuring a. 10 1 
gainſt Moſes, and that in a tumultuous and threatening 0 
manner. To ſatisfy their clamours, God ordered Moſcz prize 
® Exod. wi. 2; 3. a Way 
I Here we muſt remember, that this was done about the middle of April not on 
at which time theſe birds are known to fly out of Egypt croſs the Red Sea 
in vaſt quantities; ſo that the miracle conſiſts not ſo much in the great mn 
numbers of them that fell in the camp of the Iſraelites, as in God's directing ment c 
them thither, and on that very evening too, according to his promiſe, and 
the prediction of his ſervant Moſes. The word indeed, which we render obſerve 
quail, is confeſſedly of uncertain ſignification, and may denote a locuſt as neſs of 
well as a quaih but what induces us to prefer the latter acceptation, is that 
paſſage of the Pſalmiſt, (xxviii. 27.) where he tells us, that © God rained on the! 
« fleſh upon them as thick as duſt, and feathered fowls like as the ſand of of the 
& the ſea;” which cannot, with any tolerable propriety, be applied to inſet, 

+ This bread was by the Iſraelites called manna; but commentators are to afſa1 
very much divided about the etymology of the name. Some derive it from nord 
the Hebrew word -m-nah, a gift, to intimate its being a gift from heaven; notwit 
and others from the Egyptian word man, ſignifying what is it? This lit provide 
etymology ſeems the more probable, in regard the ſcripture takes notice cf _ 
the ſurpriſe the Iſraelites were under when they firſt found this new tood People, 
upon the ground. Salmaſius, however, prefers another: according to him, us deſc 
the Arabs and Chaldeans uſed the word man to figniſy a kind of dew er 6 
honey that fell on the trees, and was gathered in great abundance on Mount KC elde 
Libanus; whence he ſuppoſes, that the Ifraelites did not uſe the term mann which t 
out of ſurpriſe, but becauſe they found this food fall with the dew, in the I 
ſame manner as the honey ſo weil known to them under the name of mal, bediene 
The ſame learned writer adds, that the manna of the Iſraelites was i With 
reality no other than that honey or dew condenſed, and that the one and tte 
other were the ſame with rhe wild honey wherewith St. John was nouriſies nountai 
in the wilderneſs; ſo that the miracle did not conſiſt in the formation of af hes 
new ſubſtance in favour of the Ijraclites, but in the punctual manner it "BM 
which it was diſpenſed by providence for the ſuſtenance of fo val: a mult. Fong to 
tude.—As to our tranſlation of Exodus xvi. 15. where the liraelites fay ct Ka 
to another, © It is manna, for they wiſt not what it was;” this feems to ft undar: 
Folve Moſes in a contradiction, and the text ought undoubtedly to be rdy nicht ad 
dered, (agreeably to the Septuagint verſion, and ſeveral authors both act ; 
and modern) When the children of Iſrael ſaw it, they ſaid ouc to another ie third 


„ What is this? For they knew not what it Was.“ 
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o ſmitc a certain rock on the ſide of Mount Horeb with 
iis rod, which he had no ſooner done than water guſhed 
out in abundance at ſeveral places, and, joining in one 
common ſtream, ran down to the camp at Rephidim. This 
tation was fo infamous for the mutiny of the people, and 
their diſtruſt of God, that Moſes called the place Maſſah 
and Meribah, which ſignify temptation and contention. 
About this time the Iſraelites were alarmed by the ap- 
proach of an army of Amalekites, whom they defeated 
under the conduct of Joſhua, whilſt Moſes held up his 


la hands to God in prayer, which were ſupported by Aaron 
de and Hur, when through wearineſs he could hold them up 
ng no longer. This good ſucceſs in their firſt martial enter- 
[c3 prize gave the Iſraelites great encouragement, and opened 


a way for them to Mount Sinai, where their abode proved 


vl, not only the longeſt, but the moſt famous of any other by 
dez 
eat 


ling ment of the principal ceremonies they were afterwards to 
e obſerve. They had not been long encamped in the wilder- 
by neſs of Sinai, before God called Moſes to come up to him 
inet on the Mount, and there charged him to remind the Iſraelites 
- 5 of the many wonders he had wrought in their favour, and 


ere to allure them, that if they proved obedient to his laws, 
een e (otwith ſtanding their paſt murmurings and diſtruſt of his 


eaveny 


is 1 providence) he would ſtill look upon them as his peculiar 
t ( o . „ 

15 people, a favourite nation, and a royal prieſthood. Upon 
0 him, 


as deſcent from the mountain, Moſes made a report to 


dew or 1 . 

vow: te elders, and they to the people, of the gracious meſſage; 
1 nich they no ſooner heard, but they promiſed all poſſible 
of nan. bedience to the divine commands. 
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With this anſwer of the people Moſes re- aſcended the 
nountain, and received a command from God to ſanctiſy 
nem, and to prepare tnem for the glorious ſcene he was 
omg to exhibit; charging him at the ſame time to ſet 
doundaries about the foot of the mountain, which none 
nicht adventure to paſs, under the ſevereſt penalties. On 
© third day, the people having prepared themſelves ac- 
t | 


the wonderful promulgation of the law, and the appoint= 
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_ claps of thunder and flaſhes of fire more and more frequent 
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the \ 
morning, the mountain ſurrounded with a thick cloud, out all t 
of which proceeded ſuch thunders and lightnings, as fille a 


them with horror and amazement. Upon the firſt ſound. hi 
ing of the trumpet, which was the appointed ſignal for the ſtone 
people to approach, Moſes brought them out of the camp, by hi 
as near to the mountain as the barrier would permit; and whicl 
there they obſerved the top of Sinai covered with fire and Du 
ſmoke, whilſt the foundations of it ſeemed to tremble and 
ſhake under their feet. In the midſt of this awful ſcene, 
the ſound of the trumpet grew louder and louder, and the 


camp, 
Aaror 
make 
weakn 


till Moſes, whom God had called up to the top of the 
mountain, was returned to the people with a renewed 
charge that they ſhould not break through the appointed 
limits. This being done, the thunder and the trumpet 
ceaſed, and every thing was huſh and ſilentz when Gol 
was diſtinctly heard, from the midſt of the fire and ſmoke, 
(which {till continued) to pronounce the law of the Dec. 


ſhame 
quanti 
ten cal 
erectec 
ſolemn 
with oj 


maln 
logue, or Ten Commandments, which is indeed a complet ba > 
ſyſtem of the moral part of the Jewiſh inſtitutes. ith li 
Soon after this, Moſes went up to the Mount again, aui nd nu 
received from God ſeveral other laws both ceremonial an! red wi 
political, which ſeem to have been calculated with a wit own t! 
deſign to preſerve the people in their obedience to God, Y piece 
prevent their intermixture with other nations, and to pr. e the 
mote the happineſs of their commonwealth, by ſecuring eder; 
all the members of it a quiet enjoyment of their lives ne thi 
Properties. | | va 
The next time that Moſes went up the mountain, he tu ourag 
with him, ſome part of the way, Aaron, Nadab, Abilu8iople, » 
and ſeventy of the elders of Iſrael, who were favoure( ve as | 
a proſpect of the divine preſence. To theſe elders Mer to 
committed the care of the people, and, taking Joshua ao gain 
Vith him, went up higher to the top of the mountain, vH we 


he continued for the ſpace of forty days. Here It 15 
that God, calling him nearer to himſelf, laid down to li 
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the whole plan of the Jewiſh religion, of the tabernacle and 
all the ſacred utenſils, together with ſeveral laws relating 
to the prieſts and Levites; and, having recommended a ſtrict 
obſervation of the Sabbath, he gave him the two tables of 
ſtone, whereon were written with his own hand, at leaſt 
by his immediate direction, the ten great commandments, 
which were the ſum and ſubſtance of the moral law “. 
During this long abſence of Moſes, the Iſraelites in the 
canp, who began to give him over for loſt, aſſembled about 
Aaron's tent in a riotous manner, and demanded of him to 
make them ſome gods to go beforethem; and ſuch was Aaron's 
weakneſs or cowardice, that he tamely complied with their 
ſhameful requeſt. Having ordered them to bring a ſuſficient 
quantity of their golden ornaments, he made of them a mol- 
ten calf, ſet 1t upon a pedeſtal in ſight of the whole camp, 
rected an altar before it, and appointed the next day as a 
ſolemn feſtival to their new-made deity, which was begun 
vith offering ſacrifices to it, and concluded with feaſting, 
inging, and dancing. Their noiſy mirth ſoon reached the 
ars of Moſes, who was then deſcending from the mountain 
ih his ſervant Joſhuaz and as he drew near the camp, 
and ſaw the golden calf, and the people rejoicing about it, 
red with indignation at their ſhocking idolatry, he threw 
lown the two tables he had in his hands, and brake them 
0 pieces. He then ſet himſelf immediately about deſtroy- 
ng the idol, which he did ſo eſfectually as to reduce it to a 
des and cauſed the Levites to put to the iword about 
bree thouſand of the delinquents. 
It was not long after this, that God, to comfort and 
courage Moſes under the fatigue he had with an obſtinate 
ple, granted his requeſt, and ſhewed him as much of his 
ory as his nature was able to bear. He likewiſe gave him 
ders to prepare two other tables of ſtone, and to come 
again to him on the mountain by himſelf. Accordingly 
ales went up early in the morning; and having proſtrated 
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himſelf before the Lord, he interceded fo powerfully i» 
behalf of the people, that God was pleaſed to pardon their 


p04 

ſins, and to make a farther covenant with them, upon con. f 1 
dition that they would keep his commandments for the fy. N 
ture; would obſerve Sabbaths, his paſſover, and other a- mur 
pointed feſtivals; would not worſhip the gods of the C. and t 
naanites, nor make any alliance with the people of the they! 
country. Moſes continued forty days and forty nights upon of Eg 
Mount Sinai, as he had done before, without eating or pleaſe 
drinking; and when he came down from thence, his face cf qu 
had contracted ſuch a luſtre, that the people were not able whole 
to approach him; for which reaſon, whenever he talked Nees 
with any of them, he covered his face with a veil, but never em! 
made uſe of any when he went into the tabernacle to f. n men 
ceive the divine commands. Wo al, or 
In leſs than fix months the tabernacle and all its rich After 
furniture were finiſhed, and ſet up at the foot of Mou eth. 
Sinai, on the firſt day of the firſt month, in the ſecond ye con 
aſter the departure of the Iſraelites out of Egypt. Aube, (a 
and his ſons were ſolemnly conſecrated prieſts, and began the c 
to offer up all kinds of ſacrifices upon the new altar, uction 
cording to the law of Moſes. Soon after this, the bea birants 
of each tribe appeared before Moſes and Aaron, and e {t o 
ſented a conſiderable offering to God, in fix waggons cravt ing af 
each by two oxen; all which were received by Moſes, ai" an 
ſet apart for the ſervice of the tabernacle. Thus co people 
menced this pompous worſhip, in the framing and in they 
ing whereof God was pleaſed to comply with thei: ge, and 
and carnal minds, which he ſaw were incapable of br on of 
affected with one of a pure and more ſpiritual nature. ug oruij 
The Iſraelites had not marched above three days f two 
their encampment near Mount Sinai, before they began WR *ccoun 
complain of the tediouſneſs of their journey, and to rent try the 
their murmurs againſt their gracious deliverer; which, nge t] 
provoked him, that he ſent down fire and confumed voi both fr 
that were in the extremities of the camp, or ſuch as * 1 and 
| D Vere 


behind on pretence of wearineſs; and though the ſire cea 
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upon the interceſſion of Moſes, the place obtained the name 
if Taberah, which ſignifies burning “. 

No ſooner was this danger over, but they began to mur- 
nur at the manna with which they had been fed ſo long, 
and to demand a ſupply of fleſh, regretting once more that 
they had forſaken the garlic, the onions, and the fleſh-pots 
of Egypt. This deſire, how unreaſonable ſoever, God was 
pleaſed to gratify, by ſending them ſuch innumerable flocks 
of quails, as Were ſufficient for them to live upon for a 
whole month together: but while they were regaling them- 
ſelves with theſe dainties, the Lord ſmote a great number of 
them with a ſore difeaſe, which carried them off ſuddenly; 
n memory whereof the place was called Kibroth-Hattaa- 
al, or the Sepulchres of Concupiſcence +. 

After ſeveral encampments the people came at length to 
Lideſh-barnea, on the frontiers of Canaan, where Moſes 
e commanded to chuſe twelve fit men, one out of each 
Aube, among whom were Joſhua and Caleb) to take a view 
beg the country; and accordingly having received their in- 
mctions to examine into the ſtrength of its cities and in- 
pbitants, the nature and fertility of its ſoil, and the like, 
ey let out upon their progreſs, and finiſhed it in forty days. 
ing ſafely arrived in the camp, they made their report to 
oſes and Aaron, in the preſence of the elders and of all 
people. They began with extolling the riches of the 
ch ſhewing them a ſpecimen of it in ſome of its fineſt 
ts, and particularly a large bunch of grapes, which by 
ion of its prodigious ſize, as well as to preſerve it from 
Ing bruiſed, they had hung upon a pole, and brought be- 
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ays fe en two men's ſhoulders. But when they found that 
bega account had fired the people with a defire of making the 
0 nr their own by a ſpeedy conqueſt, ten of them began 
Iich lange their note, and to repreſent it as a thing impoth- 


both from the ſtrength of its fortiſied towns, and'the 
ur and gigantic ſtature of its inhabitants. Joſhua and 
d were the only two that oppoſed this cowardly repre- 
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ſentation, and gave the people all imaginable encouragement en 
that the enterpriſe was practicable and eaſy; but the at- who! 
count of the other ten had ſtruck ſuch a terror into them, and 
that' they all cried out there was no probability of oyer. court 
coming ſuch powerful nations; and their diſcontent and into 
deſpair grew to ſuch a height, that they even deliberted their 
upon a proper perſon to re- conduct them into Eyyyt they « 


thinking it more adviſeable to that courſe, than to face ſo punit, 
terrible an enemy. | 

This heinous ingratitude and infidelity of the Ifraelies 
was ſo provoking to the Almighty, who had wrought f 
many wonders for them, that he ſolemnly declared, tht 


none of thoſe above twenty years of age, except Joſhua and 


by the 
haviou 
that e: 
wards 
nation 


Caleb, ſhould enter into the promiſed land; in that the than N 
children ſhould wander from place to place for the ſpzc: ofifiﬀſ'"*r*! 
forty years *, till all the carcaſes of their fathers were rol Upo 
in the wilderneſs. And as for the ten ſpies, whole fer 1 
report occaſioned this rebellion, they were all deſtroyed e! 
a ſudden death, and became the firſt inſtances of the pu of all! 
niſhment denounced againſt the whole nation. | they pat 

To give a detail of the many other remarkable 0 for the! 
currences that befel the Iſraelites in their tedious pally their co 
through the wilderneſs, would be inconſiſtent with my & «Due 
ſign, and that brevity which I propoſed to obſerve. Ig n 
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therefore only take notice, that during this long inter 
the divine providence diſplayed itſelf in the moſt co 
ſpicuous manner in the forming and poliſhing the rib 


rom decayi 
de it) for 
ot and sto 


generation, for whom the conqueſt of Canaan vas reſert 


The miraculous pillar continued ſtill to direct them, 


the manna to nouriſh them; without which, or ſome iu AS 

wonderſul proviſion, ſo vaſt a multitude mult abſolutely 25 pure 

periſhed in that barren country: and another evident dad . 
ſtance of God's paternal care for them was, that their Tpke. 

9 eme ulele 

Nloſes here makes uſe of a round number, in alluſion to the forty cow Our of 


of the ipics ſearching the land; though it is plain that the children «de 
it in lets than tberty-nine years after this ſentence was pronounced 49 
their fath=rs. Ihe truth is, the forty years muſt be computed from 
firſt coming into thy wilderneſs, which was a ycar and a half before. 
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ent, and particularly their ſhoes, remained ſound and 
whole, and their fcet unhurt *, notwithſtanding their long 
and frequent marches. Moſes ſtill continued his inter- 
courſes with God; and if at any time the people relapſed 
into their murmurings and rebellions, as they often did, 
their puniſhment followed ſo cloſely and ſo univerſally, that 
they could never flatter themſelves with the hopes of im- 
yunity, or think their diſobedience would be countenanced 
by the number of delinquents. Upon the whole, the be- 
haviour of the Iſraelites was far from being anſwerable to 
that extraordinary care and tenderneſs that God ſhewed to- 


nation they were guilty of many more ſeditions and idolatries 
than Moſes has thought proper to record, which yet they are 
ſererely upbraided with by other inſpired writers +. 

Unon the death of Moſes, who was not permitted to 
enter into the promiſed land, but only to take a view of it 
from Mount Nebo, Joſhua became the leader and general 
of all Iſrael by divine appointment. Under his conduct 
they paſſed the Jordan, its waters being miraculouſly divided 
tor them, as thoſe of the Red Sea had formerly been at 
their coming out of Egypt; and thus having gained the 
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Deut. viii. 4. Xxix. 5. Some have taken pains to prove that there was 


beyoued their proper bounds, will have it that the cloaths of the liraclites 
pew bigger, as ey themſelves increaſed in bulk and ftature. But both 


a 00 lee cxtremes may be avoided, by ſuppoſivg that the younger, in their pro- 

0 er degrees, might ſucceed to the veſtments of the elder; and the miracle 
g N. wel \ 1 2 F 1 1 y 7 . 7 " 7 

he nb vill tl remain wonderful enough, that God ſhould preſerve thete veſtinents 


rom decaying, and their feet from ſwelling, or being c:lious, (as ſome tran!- 
ate it) for the ſpace of forty years, notwithſtanding their traveling in ſuch 
ot aud ſtony places. As for thoſe who think the pirate denotes, that their 
kt were not ſenſible of any uncaſineſs or fatigue through the whole vaſt 


apt of their journey; this conſtruction ſeems repugnant to ſeveral paſſages 


reſerve 
12m, 
ome iv 


ately k | Icrpture: and therefore where it is ſaid, © Ihy raiment waxcd not old 
| upon thee, neither did thy foot {well theſe foriy years,” the eaſier inter- 
yident peittun id, by way of mctonymy, to take the ſhoe for the foot, and to 


xe the latter part of the verſe agree with the former, bringing the Whole 
this mean gg, that as their clouths, which covered their bodies, did not 
dme uſeleſs through age, ſo ncither did their ſhoes decay, or burſt or 
to out of hape (for in all theſe ſenſes may the original word be taken) 
tough they were engaged in ſuch frequent and tedivus marches —5ug 
Ic upon this fubject in Stackhouſe's Hiſtory of the Bible, p. 480. 

+ Plalms and Ezekiel in ſeveral places, Amos v. 26. Ads vii. 25. 
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wards them; for during the remainder of their long peregri- 


pothing miraculous in all this; whilſt others, fond of magnifying miracles. 
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plains of Jericho, they encamped at a place which waz had 
aiterwards called Gilgal, upon account of their renewing chen 
the ceremony of circumcifion, which had been diſcontinued ingly 
during their forty years wandering through the wilderneſs, reltex 
Py this means they were qualified to partake of the paffover, £25 
| which feſtival they now celebrated for the third time; the bal þ 
firſt being at their departure out of Egypt, and the ſccond edly 1 
at the creCting of the tabernacle at the foot of Mount Sinai, en 
And now being arrived in this land of plenty, that ſupply of 5 * 
manna entirely ceaſed, by which they had been miracuiouly 8 
ſuſtained during their long travels through a barren defar, Ong 
It is probable that Joſhua was gone out alone from the OM | 
camp towards Jericho, in order to reconnoitre that city, Py 2 
and think of the propereſt way of beſieging it, when on a 1 W0 
Tudden there appeared to him a perſon cloathed in armour, to prol 
and ſtanding at ſome diſtance with a drawn ſword in his of over 
hand. Joſhua however advanced towards him, boldly alk. 1 
ing him whether he was for or againſt Iſrael; and upon hs (. oh by 
anſwering that he was captain of the Lord's hoſt, Joſhi dhe 


fell down before him in humble adoration, whillt the vin n 
commanded him to looſe his ſandals from off his fect, ( mis 
Moſes was ordered to do at the burning buſh) and then 1 
proceeded to inſtruct him in what manner he would hate 
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the ſiege of Jericho carried on, that the Canaanites mig 
thereby be made ſenſible it was ſomething more than an Ne © 
arm of fleſh that fought againſt them. ous 
The taking and burning of the city of Jericho, and aſs preenſi 
terwards of Ai, and the great {laughter made amongit tix : To 
inhabitants, ſo alarmed the kings on that fide of the Jordan: ur 
that they entered into a league for their mutual defence in 
But the Gibconites, inſtead of uniting their forces wit: cis 
their nei;Abours, had recourſe to a ſtratagem *, whereb| hy: 7 
they obtained an amicable alliance with the people of Iſrael 4 1 by 
and averted their impending deſtruQtion. The confcdert ure BY 
princes, hearing of this ſeparate treaty which the Gibeont N 
Ficke was 

app! 


* Sec a particular account of this ſtratagem in the ninth che pter of 19-4 
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bad made with Joſhua, were reſolved to be revenged of 
hem for their deſertion of the common cauſe; and accord- 
ingly, joining all their forces together, they went and in- 
veſted their city. The Gibeonites, in this diſtreſs, ſent an 
expreſs to Joſhua deſiring a ſpeedy ſuccour; who did not 
fal to ſet out with all expedition, and falling unexpect- 
edly upon the enemy, after a long night's march, forced 
them to raiſe the ſiege with the utmoſt precipitation. In 
this enterpriſe God had encouraged Joſhua, and promiſed 
kim ſucceſs; and therefore as the confederate forces were 
endeavouring to ſave themſelves by flight, he poured upon 
tem ſuch a ſhower of large hailſtones, as deſtroyed more 
than what periſhed by the ſword; nay he condeſcended fo 
{xr as to change the very courſe of nature, and miraculoully 
to prolong the day *, in order to give Joſhua an opportunity 
of overtaking and deſtroying his flying enemies. 


his 
alk 

iris well known that many learned men among the Chriſtians have 
1 bil ſaupled to fall in with the Copernican ſyſtem; upon a miſtaken notion that 


i is dire ly contrary to ſeveral expreſs teſtimonies of the holy ſcriptures, 
20 5 e this of the ſun's ſtanding {till at the command of Jolku: is 
i. others from a contrary principle, have been induced ta queſtion their 
2 authority, becauſe they favoured ſo abſurd a one as that of Ptolemy 
k Low generally allowed and proved to be. Both theſe 80 emes might 
u been avoided by two very obvious obſervations; firit, that the expr reſ- 
ſons here made uſe of,“ Sun, ſtand thou ſtill upon Gibeon,” &c. are fixura= 
tre and incapable of a literal terfe; and ſeeandly; that che ſyſtem which 
I pole the earth to be immoveable in the centre, aud the ſun, moon, and 
ls to turn round it, was the moſt univerſally received, the beſt adapted to 
zar capacities, and the Ireeit from ſceming diffculties; and that nothing 
1012 common in ſeripture, than to expreſs things not according to the 
rict rules of philoſophy, but according to their appearances, and the v ulgar 
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1 after bpetenfiors concerning them. Theſe coniderations, however natural and 
+ the Awe have been fo far from being univerlally admitted, that a great 

Tit fl 1 

0 aver of authors, both Jews ad Chriſtians have rauſacked their brains to 

Jordan ad vat more fatistae Cory ſolutious, though with fo lictle circumſpection and 


cull that they have rather multiplicd than reuioved the difficulties they 
vavoured to avoid, Some have affirmed, that the motion of the heav enly 
nadie was only retarded, and not entirely faripcnded: but furcly they 
010: 1ncan, that either of the ſe things could have been done without an 
Weh; power, and to ſuch a power both of them were equally cafy; to 
i this hypotheſis neither deftroy s nor leſſens the miracle, taough it does 
{come vp to the exprettion. of the ſun's ſtanding ſtil, which is poiltively 
ted in the ſcripture. Maimonides is of opinion, (and in this he is fol- 

ved dy-tome Chriſtian w TEES, particu :lariy Grotius) that there was no 
* 03 CE che fun and moon's motion, but that the whole purport of the 
Sacie Was this, that God, at Joihua's requeſt, granted him and his ſoldiers 
u a ſupply of pix its, and fo much vigour and activicy, as enabled them to 
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After this ſignal victory Joſhua made himſelf maſter ot 


and, 

all the Southern parts of Canaan, which afterwards belonged with 
to the tribes of Judah, Simeon, Benjamin, Dan, and Ephraim; for l 
| | ſever 


do as much execution upon their enemies 1:2 one dar, as might otherwiſe hays 
taken up two: but this is a conſtruction fo repugnant to the genuine fene 


Hazc 


of the text, as to need no formal confutation. Spinoſa has improved upon gall] 
Maimonides, and quite removed the difficulty by denying the miracle, ang horſe 
attributing the extraordinary length of that day to the refraction of the ſun's f 
rays by the clouds, which were then more than uſnally loaded with hal. n 
Peirerius, in like manner, imputes it to ſome aurora borealis, or parhelum, tions, 
which after the ſetting of the ſun, might appear about the territories of 

Gibeon, and make Joſhua and his army think that the ſun was ill abo upon 


the horizon, though it was actually ſet as uſual. All theſe cavils are effec. 
tually ſilenced by the expreſs words of the text, that © the ſun ſtood ſtill in 
& the midſt of heaven,” in the meridian of that place, or much about noon; 
which makes it impoſſible that Joſhua and the Ifraclites ſhould have been fo 
ſtrangcly deceived, as theſe authors have repreſented, — Upon tne wiv, i 
is. a vain attempt to endeavour, againſt the obvious meaning of the ſacted 
text, to explain away this great miracle, and to account for it by natur 
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cauſes, Nor have we, notwitliſtanding all the deference we owe to the the co 
authority of the ſcriptures, any reaſon to reject the Copernican ſyſtem, be- about | 
cauſe they repreſent the earth as immoveable, and the ſun revolving around 
it; for as they were deſigned to teach us our duty, and not to inſtruct win year ol 
the rudiments of natural knowledge, it can be deemed no dimunition either underta 
of their perfection or divine authority, that they generally ſpeak according 
to the common appearance of things, and not according to their reality or Reuber 
philoſophic truth. And yet it muſt be owned, it looks as if Joſ1ua had the aready 
ſolar ſyſtem in his thoughts, when he ordered the moon, as well as the lun 
to ſtop its courie; becauſe ſo long as he had the preſence of the latter, that Eaſt Gd, 
of the former was uicleſs: but if he only requeſted, that the light ſhould their þ 
s £224 : - yy I 
continue in the ſame ſtate wherein it then was, till he had completed buy 
victory, {which is certainly all he meant) he could not but know, that, use rom Te 
the carth's ſtanding ſtill, the fun and moon wenld ſcem to do the fam he 
though to have expieſſed hunſelf in a manner 1 1gcongrucys to the popula ge 
conception, would have been improper, f not dangerous, at that time. lt Aled to 
will be aſked, perhaps, ow it wes poſhble for the carth to reſiſt, for jo man 5 
hours, the impulie of the circumambient fluid of the Cartcfians, or of th 4 ver. 


Newtonian attraction and gravitation, or of whatever other mover huris! 
along, without cauſiiig an univerſal ſtop throughout the whole ſyſtem? ue 
to mention, hat this objection will be cqually Hrong, if not ſtronger age! 
the other hypotheſis of the ſun's being ſlop: in its career; it may be He 
that the fact being altoyether preternaturai, ve noe only ſuppole a full 
po yer to have divertcd that impulſe tron ihe carth, and directed it to gl 
on cach ſide of it, and then all the other parts cf the ſyitem might eaſily han 
kept on their motion, whilſt rh:t of this globe was totally ſufpended. Hoy 
ever, though it may be difficult to give a pkiloſophica] a er to all the 0 
jections that have been raiſed againſt the poſhbility of this miracle, it v fab 
cent to fey, that the ſupreme Author of naturc, who firſt gave me ad! 
matter, aid whole will alove appointed tLe laws of it, can either ſuſpend. 
diſpenſe wich them, whenever Eis own glory, or any Wife ends cl 4s » 
vidence take it receſiary or expedient. to doubt of this 15 to deny t 
truth of all miracles, and does not deſerve a ſerious anſwer.— ! he read 
may End more vpon this tubjeC: in the Uuiverlal Hiſtory, and Mr. oi 
houſe's Hiſtory of the Bible. 
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and, having thus ended his ſecond campaign, he returned 
with his army to the camp of Gilgal. Here he continued 
fr ſome time, without entering upon any freſh action, till 
ſeveral princes of the North of Canaan, and Jabin king of 
Hazor, confederated together, and raiſed a formidable army 
againſt him; the more ſo, as they had a great number of 
horſe and armed chariots, whereas the Iſraelites were all 
on foot. Joſhua however, in purſuance of God's inſtruc- 
tions, marched directly towards the enemy, fell ſuddenly 
upon them, and gained a complete victory. Jabin was ſoon 
afterwards killed, and his city burnt to the ground; but 
the other cities were left {tanding, and the planter given to 
the ſoldiers. 

The reduction of the Canaanites, and the partition of 
the country among the ſeveral tribes, employed Jothua 
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ear of his age, by that time he had finiſhed his arduous 
undertaking. It is to be remembered, that the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe of Manaſſah, had 
already had their portions allotted them by Moſes on the 


_ their brethren in the conquelt of Canaan, and now obtained 
'te 19 . . » g 
_ rom Joſhua an honourable diſmiſſion. This great and 
e {am 


pous general, perceiving the time of his death approaching, 


populi ' 7 g | 
me. led together the heads and elders of Iſrael; and having, 
Jo man 
enn very tender and affectionate ſpeech, enumerated the 
g's any bleſſings which God had beſtowed upon them and 
Leu: 0 


heir anceſtors, he exhorted them to a faithful obſervance 
f his laws, and by no means to ſutter themſelves to be 
wn into idolatry, He likewiſe prevailed with them to 
iter into a ſolemn covenant, which he not only recorded 
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the book of the law, but ſct up a monument in memory 
[it under an oak that grew within the precinct of the 
bermele, to be a teſtimony againſt them in caſe they re- 
ited from the ſervice of the Almighty. 

After the death of Joſhua, no particular perſon, that we 
ad of, ſucceeded him in the government; and therefore 


about fix or ſeven years; and he was arrived at the 110th 


Eaſt ide of the river Jordan; but they had faithfully aſſiſted 
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the raoſt probable opinion is, that every tribe was governed 
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by their reſpective heads or elders, and that in their wars 1 
witl the Canaanites they made them their commanders; for * 
it is to be obſerved, that a conſiderable part of Canaan re. Ware 
mained uticonquered at Joſhua's deceaſe. This form ef 1 
government, or rather anarchy, continued above thirty year, 1 
till the time of the valiant Othniel, who was the firſt of Ja J 
thoſe governors of Iſrael, whom the ſcripture calls Judges OY 
During this interval, the whole nation ſunk into an amas— ” 
ing degree of degeneracy and apoſtaſy, as if they had bf 3 
not only the remembrance of Joſhua, and of their late fo 
lemn covenant, but even all ſenſe of religion, all fear of mp 2s | 
God, or regard to his commands. Indulging themſelves i 4 58 
looſe converſation, and making intermarriages with the C. a 
naanitcs, they were drawn into the moſt monſtrous 1doltry, OP F 
worſhipping Baal and Aſhtaroth, and other idols of the Alte 
heathens; Which ſo provoked the Lord, that he left then a 
to themſelves; and, being deſtitute of his protection, tley of 
were often overpowered and enſlaved by their enemies. lion 
The ſtory of Micah, and the war of the Benjamite, dem. 
which happened during theſe times of contuſion ®, a! in; 
pregnant inſtances of the apoſtaſy and immorality of ti went i 
people. "The fürſt flavery which their defection beute ks 
upon them was under-Chuſranriſhathaim, king of No ours, | 
tamia, who held them in tubjection about eight years, ming 
they were delivered by their firſt judge, the above- mente ere Jr 
Othniel, who obtained a PCace which laſted forty years ropher, 
Soon afterwards they fell again under ſervitude 10 tl | 
Moabites, from which they were freed, at the end of cyl Fro 
teen years, by Ekud their ſecond judge, who having pil ar 
vately ſtabbed the king of Moab, and eſcaped undiſcovered ieee 
immediately aſiembled an army, routed the Moabites, u nan 


V Lorking. 


procured another peace for his peopie. Shamgar, their tui 
judge, delivered them from ſome incurſions of the Phil 
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*Theſe two N are related in the 17th, 18th, and 1th chaptes 
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fince, of whom he flew fix hundred with an ox-goad *, or, 
as the Latin aud Greek verſions render it, with a plough-— 
mare. Sx, | | | 
The propheteſs Deborah, the fourth judge of Urael, and 
her general Barak, ſet them free from a ſervitude under 
Jabin king of Canaan, which had been longer and more 
grievous than any of the former. Barak, with only ten 
thouſand men, whom he aſſembled at Mount Tabor, gained 
2 complete victory over the numerous army of Jabin under 
the command of Siſerah; which ſucceſs put an end to the 
oppreſſion of the Northern part of tlie land for forty years, 
proving the utter ruin of the kingdom of the Canaanites in 
Hazor. This memorable action gave occaſion to that tri- 
umphant fong compoſed by Deborah, which we find re- 
corded in the fifta chapter of Judges. | | 

Aſter the death of Deborah and Barak, the Iſraelites fell 
again into their old impiety, and were again given up into 
the hands of their enemies; being kept in ſuch ſevere ſub- 
jon by the Midianites, that they were forced to betake 
themſelves to the mountains, and to dwell in dens and caves, 
and inacceſſible places. Theſe enemies likewiſe made fre- 
ent inroads into their country, eſpecially about the time 
ff harveſt, deſtroying or carrying off the fruits of their la- 
pours, killing their cattle, and leaving them almoſt in a 
aving condition. Under this miſerable tyranny they 
rere groaning, when God was pleaſed to ſend them a 
rophet, to reproach them with their baſe ingratitude, and 
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of ciyl vir, Maundrell, who ſaw them at plough in the Holy Land. tells us 


ing pn _ cc uſe of goads of extraordinary ſize. Upon meaſuring ſeveral, he 
d 5 ad them about eight fect long, and. at the bigger end fix inches in cir- 
{covert micrence, They are armed at the leſter end with a marp prickle for 


ſumg the oxen, and at the other end with a ſmall ſpade or paddle of iron, 


ed 4 N » of” . 
1285 ng and maſly, for cleanfing the plough from the clay that encumbers it 


* 1 . Py * \ ; X . » . . 
ben hill Vorking. Muy we not from hence conjecture, (favs he) that it was with 
bo Phil cu god as one of thefe, that Shamgar made that prodigious laughter 

k 4s lated « 2 


* 9 him, Judges iii. 31. 1 am confident that whoever thonld fey one 
kel int umcnts would judge it to be a weapon not leſs fit, perhaps fitter 
a a ſword for ſuch an execution. The fame ſingle perſon. {continues 
Toth drives the oxea and holds the plough; which makes it neceſſary to 
lich a goad as is above deſcribed, to avoid the incumbrance of two in- 
umcnts. Journey from Aleppo, &c. P. I10, III. 5 
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convince them of the juſtice of their ſufferings; and at the eſpe 
ſame time ſent his angel to Gideon, who was then threſhing of ( 
out his corn in a private and unſuſpected place, to acquaint whe 
him that he was choſen to be the deliverer of Iſrael. Gideon reſt 
at firſt excuſed himſelf on account of the obſcurity of his the 
family and fortune; but being aſſured by repeated miracles of t 
that the meſſage came from heaven, and that he ſhould be jealo 
divinely aſſiſted and protected, he ſet about the noble un- God 
| dertaking; and with three hundred men only, (to which hir 
God was pleaſed to reduce his army, that they might ng aud 
impute their ſucceſs to their own ſtrength or numbers) dhec 


advancing in the dead of the night to the camp of the wic 
Midianites and their allies, and making uſe of a ſtratigen with. 
which he had before concerted, he put to flight their vat MY of th 


army, who in the flight and confuſion, miſtaking their citade 
friends for their enemies, fell upon one another, and by down 
that means afforded Gideon an eaſy victory, and fuch e full; 
complete one, that from that time the Midianites newt to his 
made any attempt againft Iſrael, not be 
'The brave Gideon died in a good old age, and Jeſt the the ex 
Iſraelites in a peaceful and flouriſhing condition; but the the ju 
ſoon returned to their ſnamefi; idolatry, and repaid lis fe that di 
vices with the blackeſt ingratitude. Beſides ſeventy fon He x 
which he had by his wives, Gideon left behind him a nn o. 
tural ſon named Abimelech, a man of a baſe intriguing Paiticu 
genius, and full of ambition and cruelty, Immedute Fobrair 
after his father's death he repaired to Shechem, where E ING 
mother's family dwelt and had conſiderable intereſt, who Thei 
he prevailed upon to inſpire the Shechemites with ſol of the t. 
terrible jealouſies againſt the reſt of the ſons of Gideo aud poſ] 
and having by his inſinuations obtained from them a ſum Woe 
money, he hired a number of proſligate fellows, capable tie city 
the moft wicked enterpriſe, and led them direCly to C Abou! 
rah, where, having ſurpriſed his ſeventy brethren, he ml olatry, 
dered them all upon the ſpot, except Jotham the younge ich by 
who happily made his eſcape. This ſhocking maſſac ader th; 
which ought to have made him abhorred by all mankinbc: bag 
Nu 
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eſpecially by thoſe who had the leaſt grateful remembrance 
ok Gideon, brought all the Shechemites into his intereſt, 

who unanimouſly choſe him their king, in hopes that all the 
reſt of the nation would follow their example. He had 
the mortification, however, not to be acknowledged by any 
of the tr:2cs3 and the Shechemites themſelves ſoon grew 
jealous of him, and conſpired againſt his life: but it pleaſed 
God to ſuffer him to eſcape, and in a ſhort time to make 
hirn the inſtrument of the entire deſtruction of Shechem 
and its inhabitants. Fluſhed with his ſucceſs againſt 
Shechem, he marched to reduce Thebez, a city of Judah, 
which had alſo taken up arms againſt him, where he met 
with an ignominious death; for having made himſelf maſter 


gen | 3 
of the town, and being about to ſet fire to the gate of the 


va 
thei citadel, whither the inhabitants had retired, a woman threw 
d by down a picce of a mill-Rone upon kim, and fractured his 


ſkull; ſo that finding himſelf mortally wounded, he called 
to his armour-bearer to put an end to his life, that it might 
not be ſaid he died by the hand of a woman, This was 
the excnplary end of Abimelech, who ſullied the liſt of 
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that dignity. 
He was ſucceeded by Tolah, the ſon of Pal,, n eminent 


patticular, except that he dwelt at Shamir upon mount 
Eplraim, where he was buried, after he had judged Ifſracl 
tlie and twenty years. 

Their next judge was Jair, a wealthy man, of that part 
the tribe of Manaſſeh which dwelt on the Eaſt of Jordan, 
aud poſſefſed a vaſt territory of the land of Gilead. Having 


the city of Camon. 
About this time the Ifraclites returned to their former 


he mu roletry, and even multiphed the number of their gods, 
youngel ien brought upon them a fifth ſervitude of eighteen years 
maſlac = the Philiſtines and Ammonitss. In their diſtreſs 


ey had recourſe again to prayer and Prokeilions ob repens 
1 ub. III. Tt 


Mank 


tie judges, being the ouly one that uſurped and abuſed 


man of the tribe of Iſſachar; of whom we have nothing 


ejoycd his dignity two and twenty years, he was buried in 
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tance, and were brought to ach a ſenfe of their folly, that 
they renounced all their idols, and began to ſerve the Lord 
in earneſt; who, according to his wonted mercy, ſoon found 
out means to effect their deliverance. Jephthah was the 
perſon choſen to undertake this taſk, who having ſubdued 
the Ammonites, and chaſtifed the inſolence of the Ephrai 
mites, (who in a tumultuous manner threatened to ſet fire 
to his houſe, becauſe he had not ſent for them to join the 
army and ſhare in the victory) ſpent the remainder of d 
days in peace, and was buried in one of the cities of Gilead, 
after he had judged Iſrael fix years, meaning that part o 


it which was on the Eaſt fide of the Jordan. 


The tenth judge of the Iſraelites was Ibzan, who hal 
thirty ſons and thirty daughters, whom he lived to ſee al 
married; and, after he had governed ſeven years, was ſuc- 
ceeded by Elon; and he, after a ten years adminiſtration 
by Abdon of the tribe of Ephraim, who ruled eight. 

During the time of theſe three laſt judges, the [{ralites 
enjoyed a peace of three and twenty years continuance 
but relapſing ſoon afterwards into their old impieties, God 


ſuffered the Philiftines to invade and opprefs them, and 


keep them in a grievous ſervitude for forty years together 


The ſixth flavery began about ſeven months after the diguity 
of judge had been united with that of high-prieſt in tie 
perſon of Eli, who was of the family of Ithamar, the 
younger branch of Aaron's houſe, inte which the high 


prieſthood had been tranſlated from the elder one of Eleazar 


It may ſeem ſurpriſing that the people ſhould have continued 
ſo long free from defection during the adminiſtration of 
lay-judges, and fall into idolatry under the government a 
of a high-prieſt: but Eli is particularly recorded for lis 


indolence and remiſſneſs, eſpecialiy towards his two ſons 
whom he ſuffered to run into the greateſt exceſſes of de 
bauchery and irreligion, to the ſcandal of all Iſrael *. Hor 


ever, he was the only ruler the Ifraclites had during thy 


* I Sam. ii. 12. ef ſegg. 
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'ong thraldom, and ſeems to have been choſen by God as 
the propereſt judge for them at that time; for, as he was 
known to be incapable of undertaking any thing for their 
deliverance, he was the fitteſt to withdraw their uſual con- 
fdence in human ſtrength, and make them look up to hea- 
yen for relief. Accordingly, when the weight of their 
aflictions had brought them to a juſt ſenſe of their tranſ- 


lrerer. 


ad, The perſon we mean was Samſon, who was wont 
of from his conception to his death. He was the ſon of 

Manoah, a native of Zorah in the tribe of Dan, and of a 
had mother whoſe name we no where find in the ſcripture. This 
: all woman was barren and had nochildren; but an angel appeared 
{uc- to her when ſhe was alone, and aſſured her that ſhe ſhould 


non, be the mother of a ſon, who ſhould begin to deliver Iſrael 
out of the hands of the Philiſtines. Thie promiſe was after- 
wards renewed by the divine meſſenger, and accompliſhed 
the time appointed; and even in his youth the Spirit of 
God began to appear in Samſon, enabling him to give ſome 
xtraordinary inſtances of ſtrength and activity. How he 
troubled the Philiſtines for twenty years, ſlew a thouſand 
tf them with the jaw-gone of an aſs, and was at length 
detrayed into their hands by a treacherous harlot, ſhorn and 
emed of his ſtrength and eyes, became the object of 
heir ſcorn and revenge; and how, after near a year's mi- 
erable ſervitude, he buried with himſelf all the Philiſtine 
jobles under the ruins of a magnificent ſtructure; theſe are 
articulars ſo well known, that the bare mention of them 
{uſlicient for our preſent purpoſe. 
Though this extraordinary ſlaughter of the Philiſtine 
Collity did not put an end to the {lavery of the Iſraelites, 
t it inſpired them with freſh courage to attempt the 
jpaming their liberty; but their horrid wickedneſs proved 
invincible obſtacle to their ſucceſs. Being repulſed in 
_— againſt the Philiſtines, they took it into their 
ads to bring the ark of God into their camp, in hopes. 
1 11 2 
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at leaſt, that it would ſtrike a terror into their encmies, and plat 
prove a means of their future ſucceſs; but the conſequence to! 
was, that they loſt both the battle and the ark, tlie Philiicines, tute 
| having flain thirty thouſand of their foot, among whom 4 
were the two ſons of Eli; and the old prieſt, upon hearing ing 
the diſmal news, eſpecially of the captivity of the ark, fel with 
backwards from his ſeat, broke his neck, and died immed. repr 
ately, aſter he had been the ſupreme magiſtrate of Iſrael {qr chie 
forty years. | of 
Upon the death of En, the government came into the how: 
Hands of the prophet Samuel, a man of uncommon 20 dem. 
and courage, and fit to reduce the Ifraclites from their king 
abominable defection and idolatry. He took occaſion, from Ti 
the people's aſſembling in great multitudes about the ark, but . 
(which the Philiſtines had been forced to fend back again vokec 
on account of the plagues hey ſuffered) to exhort them and t 
very earneſtly to renounce their idolatrous practices, and to he ha 
devote themiclves entirely to the worſhip of the true Ga; being 
on which eondition only, they might expect a ſpeedy dt. his 10 
livemance from the yoke of the Philiſtines. The people than! 
read, complied, and afterwards aſſembled themſches at pectec 
Mizpeh according to his appointment, where they talied Ait 
prayed, confeſſed their fins, and ſhewed all the tokens of Was at 
{incere repentance. This unuſual meeting gave umb came 
to the Philiſtines, who immediately took up arms, and camt took h 
up againſt them; but upon Samuel's ſacrifice and interceſi precla 
ſion for the Iſraelites, God was pleaſed to fend ſuch a torn bolnet! 
of thunder and lightning, as quite diſcomſited their enemie Recha 
whom they purſucd, and made a great flaughter. AW acnoy 
th. victory the land enjoyed a profound peace all the re that nc 
maining time of Samuels government, molt part of wad had re! 
was employed in the adminiſtration of juſlice, for vii hee o 
purpoſe he tock a circuit every year round a great tract WW ith fu 
the country: but, growing in ycars, he appointed hui his firf 
ſons to execute that office; who, degenerated from the gained 
fatner's example, became ſuch mercenary and corrupt jug bill that 
that the elders of Iſrael came in a body to Samuch cdl aged 
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plaining of the grievances they lay under, and demanding 1 

to have the form of government changed, and a king inſti- | 

tuted among them, as there was in other nations. This 0 
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demand was far from being agreeable to Samuel; but, hav- 
ing conſulted God upon it, he was commanded to comply 
with the people's requeſt, though not without previcuſiy 
repreſenting to them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the many miſ- 5 
chiefs and inconveniences that would be the conſequence 10 
of 2 kingly power. All his remonſtrances and difiuaſives, 
however, availed nothing; the people perſiſted in their 
demand, and Saul was ſoon after anointed and proclaimed 
king of Iſrael by God's appointment. 


P 
— 

7 
* * 


Tue beginning of Saul's reign was proſperous enough, 
but having offended God in ſeveral inſtances, he was pro- 
rain WY oed to remove the kingdom from him and his poſterity, 
them and to give it to a more worthy and faithful perſon. Aiter 
nd to he had ſat upon the throne about ſeventeen years, his army 


Gods being totally routed by the Philiſtines, he choſe to ruth upon 


iy te. his tword, and put an end to his unfortunats Jie, rather 
neonl than fall into the hands of his enemies, fromywhom he ex- 
es at pected tne moſt cruel treatment. 3 if 
falied Alter the death of Saul, David, repairing-to Hebron, 
1s of 4 was anointed king over Judah by thoie oi that tribe, who 
brace came to him in multitudes; whilſt Abner, Saul's general, 
id came took his ſon Iſhboſheth, who was then forty years old, and 
ntercel proclaimed him king over Ifrael at Mähanaim. But 1th- 
a fn botneth, after a ſhort reign, being {lain by Baanah ard 
enemit Rechab, all the tribes of Iſrael ſent their deputies to David, 
A > nowled ging his title, and promiſing his allegiance; fo 
1 the chat now he was anointed king over ali the tribes, after be 
of dich had reigned at Hebron, over that of Judah only, for the 
Cr wail pace of ven years and fix months. Being thus inveſte:! 
tract C vIth full regal power, and having a brave army, he made 
4 bis bis Girl! expedition againſt Jeruſalem, when Joab diſtin- 
rom tbe Futhed himſelf by taking the ſort of Zion by aſſault, whacir 
pt jug bil that time had been thought impregnable. David en— 
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he leſt behind him is almoſt beyond belief. God vz 


with a profound peace, and himſelf with extraordinary af- 


_ Libanus one month in three, 10,000 every month, undet 
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it his reſi FE calling it the city of David; whil Joah 
repaired and beautified the old city Jebus or Jeruſalem, ang 
ſurrounded it with a ſtrong wall; from whence it became 
the metropolis of Judea. I cannot pretend to ennumerys 
all the enterpriſes and victories of David; but in general i 
may be ſaid, that he was a valiant and warlike, as well x; 
pious prince, and was ſucceſsful in his wars againſt the 
Philiſtines, Moabites, Amalekites, Edomites, Syrians and 
other enemies; from whom he took ſuch a vaſt quantity of 
the richeſt ſpoils, (part of which he never failed to dedicate 
to the deſign of building a temple) that the wealth which 


pleaſed to expreſs his approbation of David's pious intentions 
of erecting a magnificent fabric for religious worſhip! but 
as he was-a man of war, and had often defiled his hands 
with blood, the divine wiſdom thought proper to reſerve 
that work for his ſucceſſor Solomon, whoſe reign was bleſſed 


fluence and proſperity. David died in the 7oth year of li 
age, after he had reigned thirty-three. years over all the beloree 
tribes of Iſrael. ellent 

Soon after Solomon's acceſſion to the throne, he ſet about ore, t. 
executing his father's deſign of building a temple to the ange 


Lord; in which he received great. aſſiſtance, as has beet elgion 
already obſerved, from Hiram king of Tyre, who had allo ands t 
maintained a ſtrict friendſhip and alliance with David. To eeuc 
carry on this ſtupenduous work with the greater eaſe ns a: 


oncubir 


ſpeed, Solomon cauſed an account to be taken of all the 
ance for 


Canaanites, and other foreign ſlaves, that were in the land, 
who were found to amount to 153,600; of whom he ap- their 
pointed 70, ooo to carry burdens, 80,000 to hew timber and! Jeruſ; 
{tone in the mountains, and the remaining 3,600 to be their AF "ples; 
overſeers. Beſides theſe ſtrangers, who were under the ars, or 
direction of ſome of his chief officers, he levied 39,0 loch t. 


men out of all Iſrael, whom he appointed to work on Mount oy 2 
ding 
dy 


che inſpection of Adoniram:! theſe were like wiſe emploſe lis fu 
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in hewing of wood, marble, and other ſtone, which was 
afterwards wrought by the Tyrian maſons and carvers, and 
being conveyed to Joppa by water, was carried from thence 
to jeruſalem. Whilſt thefe were preparing, Solomon, who 
had been ftill adding immenſe quantities of gold, filver, 


David had laid up before his death, and put them into proper 
hands to be wrought into an almoſt infinite variety of or- 
naments. In a word, ſuch was the number of hands em- 
ployed, and ſuch the diligence of the workmen and over- 


ut | 
ſeers, that Solomon was able to lay the foundations of this 


ich 


Was 
1 and the four hundred and eightieth after the departure of 


kay the Iſraelites out of Fgypt; and in little more than ſeven 
jears the whole fabric was completed. But though in the 


ands 


erve 
efſed | idea of his wiſdom, piety, and 
yo magniſicence, yet how. differently did he appear in the de- 


cline of his life! And Solomon, renowned for his wiſdom, 
God, and admired by all the world for his ex- 
es, became at laſt ſuch a ſlave to the paſſion of 


o bs 
| the 


about 
to the 
5 been 


Iirange women, without diſtinction of nation, country, or 
elgion, and without the leaſt regard to God's expreſs com- 


14 ao ands to the contrary, till at length he ſuffered himſelf to 
4 To e ſeduced into all manner of idolatry. The number of his 
iſe and es amounted to feven hundred, beſides three hundred 


all the oncubines, or wives of the ſecond rank; and his complai- 


« Hude ior them went ſo far, as to build altars and temples 
1 he ap- their ſeveral deities; inſomuch that the neighbourhood 
her and [ Jeruſalem, if not the city itfelf, was filled with idols and 


mples; and the Mount of Olives was defiled with two 
dars, one to Chemoſh the god of Moab, and another to 
loloch the god of the Ammonites. Such a ſhameful a- 


be thent 
ader the 
| 30,0 
n Mount 
h, undet 
8 moloſe 


rangly let Solomon know, that his ingratitude would 
his ſucceſſors the loſs of his kingdom, the tribe of Ju- 
| | 2 


precious ſtones, and other rich materials, to thoſe which 


ralt ſtructure, which was the fecond after David's death, 


former part of this prince's reign we meet with nothing but 


ore, that he ventured to marry a ſurpriſing multitude of 


dlaſy was highly diſpleaſing to the Almighty, who ac- 
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dah excepted, which he would leave them, in conſidera; eh 
of his former promiſe to David, for whoſe ſake hie alſo for- Ac 
bore to rend the other tribes from him till after his deceaſe. ter 
Waether this denunciation awakened him to repentance, or cor 
whether he died immerſed in his idolatry or luſt, che ſecrip- tim 
ture docs not inform us, nor are the learned at all agreed, Jer 
He died in the fortieth year of his reign, and about the Jud 
fifty-eighth of his age, and was buried in the ftately ſepul. eigl 
chre of his father David. 8 thei 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Rehoboam, who had three pro; 
potent adverſaries to deal with. The firit was Hadad king revo 
of Edom, the ſecond Rezin king of Damaſcus; and tle to d 
third, and moſt dangerous of all, was Jeroboam, a bod Thu 
enterpriſing young Ephramite, whom Solomon had formerly inlar 
made overſcer of his buildings. This man had been toll unde 
by the proplct Ahijah that God would give him thc ten king 
tribes which were to be rent from Solomon's ſueceſſorz wher 
and either upon that account, or ſome particular nuſdenies- ble d 
nour, he had been forced to fly into Egypt to avoid the Tt 
king's reſentment, where he probably concerted with tie other 
king of Edom about cauſing an inſurrection in 1ſrae!. A away 
ſoon as he heard, therefore, that Rehoboam was upon tlie liruel, 
throne, he returned from Btypt to watch an opportuitt from t 
of putting his deligns in execution, and ſcon mat with on and | 
as favourable as he could poſſrble deſire. Rebovoam WA times 
gone with his court, and all the elders of the tribes t9 re and { 
ccive their homage at Shechem; but they reculed to acknon Wicked 
I-dge him, unleſs he would promiſe to redreſs ſome priet being | 
ances, which they complained they had 3 under nd at 
the reign of his father. The young prince, inſtead of lilten judgm 
ing to the _ counſel of thote_ who adviſed him t again o 
make the people ſome gracious promiſes, anſwered them! The 
a hauglity tone, that he deſigned to govern them v ith great Hothea, 
ſeverity than ever his father had done; and that, it i when N 
dared to murmur, he would uſe ſcorpions inſtcad of uh ner ha 


to chaſliſe their inſolence. This imprudent anſwer . 
voked them to ſuch a degree, that they diſclaimed all fart 
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tllegiance to the houſe of David; and having murdered 
Adoram, whom the king had ſent to appeaſe the tumult, 
ten of the tribes declared for Jeroboam. After this outrage 
committed upon his miniſter, Rehoboam thought it high 
time to conſult his own ſafety, by flying with all ſpeed to 
]:ruſalemz by which means he ſecured the two tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, and raiſed an army of a hundred and 
eighty thouſand choſen men, in order to reduce the reſt to 
their obedience: but while they were on their march, the 
prophet Shemaiah came and acquainted them, that this 


ree 
ing revolt of the Iſraelites was from God, and perſuaded them 
8 . - . 

tle to deſiſt and return home, which they did accordingly. 


Thus was this great and flouriſhing kingdom, almoſt in its 
infancy, ſplit in two parts, which ever afterwards went 
under different denominations, the one being called the 
kingdom of Judah, and the other the kingdom of Iſrael, 
tors whereas the latter included the whole before this memora- 
meg ble defection. | 
| the Theſe two kingdoms ſubſiſted, in oppoſition to each 
h the other, till Salmaneſer having deſtroyed Samaria, and carried 
4s away the ten tribes captive, put an end to the kingdom of 
liruel, two hundred and fifty four years after its ſeparation. 
from that of Judah. During this period the kings of Iſrael 


Yan! 
N 
told 
5 len 


JN tlie 


times pious and zealous for the worſhip of the true God, 
and fometimes immerſed in all manner of idolatry and. 
vicxeanels, Their ſucceſſes were conſequently various, 
being ſometimes under the bleſſing and protection of heaven, 
and at other times drawing upon themſelves the heavieſt 
judgments; now victorious over their enemies, and then 
gan overpowered and diſtreſſed. 

The kingdom of Ifrael was deſtroyed in the reign of 


cknow 
e rief 
Inder l 
lilteng 
bim 
them! 


þ great 


it th hen Nebuchadnezzar beſieged and took Jeruſalem, and 
of wii ater having plundered it, ordered the temple, palace, and 
Wer ph tne whole city to be ſet on fire, and burnt to the ground. 
ali e walls, towers, and other fortifications were demoliſhed, 


Nuas, III. | U u 


and Judah, as well as their reſpective people, were ſome- 


Hoſhea, but that of Judah ſubſiſted till the time of Zedeklah, 
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and all the Jews, down to the very common people, were 


nd 
carried away priſoners beyond the Euphrates, except ſome 2 
few of the baſer ſort, who were left to till the ground and The 
dreſs the vineyards “. As for the unfortunate Zedekiah, WE 
after he had ſeen all his children cruelly butchered before 505 
his face, his eyes were put out, and he was ſent in chains 1 
to Babylon, where he finiſhed his days in a priſon. This "Ie 
was the dreadful end of that glorious kingdom, and of the pries 
Jewiſh monarchy, after it had ſtood four hundred and fixty. aſſt 
eight years from the time that David began to reign over it A 
three hundred eighty-eight from the revolt of the ten tribes, the ] 
and a hundred thirty-four from the exciſion of the Ifraclitih earry 
commonwealth; having enjoyed the ſunſhine of the divine 13 
protection, which nothing could have eclipſed, but the al 1 
moſt conſtant and horrid ingratitude of the people, and their ud 
invincible itch of imitating the 1dolatries and ſorceries of ml 
other nations. | Nowy) 
The term of ſeventy years, which had been prefixed y ohet ] 
the prophet Jeremiah for the continuance of Judah's capi. 1 
vity, (and which muſt be computed from the firſt time 122 
Nebuchadnezzar's taking Jeruſalem, when Daniel and his year 0 
companions were carried away to Babylon) being come nd - 
a concluſion, and Cyrus being in full poſſeſſion of the Pei. n 
ſian empire, he publiſhed a decree, whereby he gave fre n .. 
liberty to the Jews to return into their own country, and Upe 
to rebuild the houſe of the Lord at Jeruſalem. He tan an 
ordered his treaſurer to reſtore the ſacred veſſels, which twentic 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the former temp!: ne; on 
brought to Babylon; and wrote letters recommendatory S 
the governors of ſeveral provinces to aſſiſt the Jews in tee Jud, 
undertaking. ſonily t 
By the encouragement of this decree, the Jews ſoo 25 
gathered together in order to return home, to the nun... 
of forty-two thouſand three hundred and ſixty, excluſn 0 
of their ſervants, who were ſeven thouſand three nud wine 


2 Kings xxv. 12. 
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e and thirty-ſeven more; ſo that they amounted in all to 
e forty- nine thoufand fix hundred and ninety-ſeven perſons “. 
id The chief leaders of theſe returning captives were Zerub- 
b. babel and Jeſhua, the former deſcended in a direct line 
rc from the regal, the latter from the pontificial family. 
n$ Zerubbabel was made governor of the land by a commiſſion 
lis from Cyrus, and Jeſhua of courſe ſucceeded to the high- 
the prieſthood; and with them were joined ſeveral others, as 
0 alliſtants, fo ttling all affairs both in church and ſtate. 

i About ſourtoem months after their return from captivity, 
des, the Jews laid the foundations of the ſecond temple, in the 
th carrying on of which work they met with great obſtructions 
vt from the Samaritans; who, though they could not alter the 
= decree that Cyrus had made in favour of it, yet by bribes, 
then 


and underhand dealings with his miniſters, they in a great 
meaſure defeated its effects; ſo that the building went 
lowly on for ſeveral years, and upon the death of the pro- 
phet Daniel, (who was a powerful advocate for his country- 
men at the Perſian court) and afterwards of their great 
benefactor Cyrus, it was quite intermitted, until the ſecond 
year of Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, when it was re- aſſumed, 
and finiſhed in the ſixth year of that prince's reign; its, 
dedication being celebrated by the prieſts and Levites, and 
al the congregation of Iſrael, with great joy and ſolemnity. 

Upon the death of Zerubbabel, the adminiſtration both of 
cuil and eccleſiaſtical affairs devolved upon Ezra; but in the 
venticth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, Nehemiah, who 
vas one of that prince's cupbearers, obtained leave to go to 
eruſalem, and a full commiſſion (as governor of the province 
i Judea) to repair the walls, to ſet up the gates, and to 
tity the city again, in the ſame manner it had been before 
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rater honour, the king ordered a body of horſe to eſcort 
um to Jeruſalem; and wrote to all the governors of the 
ormces on this ſide the Euphrates, to give him all poſſible 
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was diſmantled by the Babylonians. To do him the 
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aſſiſtance in his undertaking. In a word, this pious Jay 
executed every part of his commiſſion with incredible 204 
and activity; and, at the expiration of the time that was 
allowed him, returned to Babylon according to his promiſe, 

Some time afterwards Nehemiah came again to Jeruſalem, 
and ſet himſelf about reforming ſeveral abuſes which had 


the 
mee 
vine 
ciall 


eile 


mm 
crept into the Jewiſh church and ſtate during his abſence. Ha 
How long he lived is uncertain, but ſoon after his death the the 1 
people relapſed into their ſormer corruptions, for which Dani 
reaſon we find Malachi, the Jaſt prophet under the Jaw, \ Gr, 
and who mult have lived in the time of Nehemiah, repror- that 
ing the prieſts for their iniquity and ſcandalous lives, and for t] 
upbraiding the people with their neglect of the worllip of Mew; 
God, their refuſal to pay their tithes and offerings, their reli 
divorcing their own wives and marrying ſtrange women, erery 
and their inhumanity and cruel uſuzge of their indignant proun 
b::thren; the very ſame enormities that this good governor them! 
had laboured to reform. | | e 
The pious N hemiah was the laſt governor that the kings and u. 
of Perſia ſent to Jeruſalem; for after his death, Judea being r00ps, 
added to the prefecture of Syria, was ſubjected to the rulers Alte 
of that province; and, under them, the adminiſtration of pre 
all public affairs, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, was committed tern: 
to the high-prieſt; which made that office much more co Wii :5 t 
veted than it uſed to be, and ſometimes tempted thoſe ph: 
invade it who had no right to the dignity. | the 
The T-ws continued ſubject to the Perſian empire til it lance 
was deſtroyed by Alexander the Great; who, having wn, adin, 
quiſhed Darius in two pitched battles, taken his motner,WMciznt 
wife, and children priſoners, over-run Syria and Phac WS: i: pri 
and n:ade himſelf maſter of T yre, marched from thencet Was © 
| Jeruſalem, with an intent to puniſh the difobedicuce of abt 
Jews, who refuſed to ſubmit to him whilſt Darius was a (nt 
to whom they had taken an oath of allegiance, In He 
imminent danger, Jaddus the high-prieft was ordered vWF Cod 
God in a dream to clothe himſelf in his pontificial rode Wih re 
and with the prieſts alſo dreſſed in their proper habits ini; 
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N the people in white garments, to go out of the city au 
| meet the approaching conqueror. Jaddus obeyed the di- 
5 vine command; and the folemnity of the proceſſion, eſpe- 
. cially the awiul appearance ot the high-prieſt, had ſuch an 
ny ct upon the angry monarch, that his reſentment was 
ad immediately ſoftened inte.a religious veneration, and being 
ce. conducted into Jeruſalem, he offered ſacrifices to God in 
he the temple, where Jaddus ſhewed him the prophecies of 
ich Daniel relating to the overthrow of the Perfian empire by 
. a Grecian king, which confirmed Alexander in the opinion 


lor that purpoſe. Before he leſt Jeruſalem, he granted the 
Jews a toleration to live according to their own laws and 
region, and an exemption from the payment of tribute 
rery ſeventh year, when they were forbidden to till the 
grcund; and having fignified his pleaſure, that if any of 
them had a mind to ſerve in his army he would readily re- 
ire them, and permit them to obſerve their own cuſtoms 
ad way of worſhip, great numbers liſted themſelves in his 
oops, and followed him in his expeditions. 

Aiter the death of Alexander, and the diviſion of his 
mpire, Judea frequently changed its maſters, being almoſt 
liernately ſubject to the kings of Egypt and Syria, accord— 
ly as their arms prevailed, till the cruel reign of Antiochus 
panes, who proved a very terrible enemy and perſecutor 
[ine Jewiſh nation. This Syrian monarch, among other 
llances of his rage and ſeverity, publiſhed a decree, com- 
ading all the nations under his dominion to forſake their 
cient rites and ufuages, and to conform to the religion of 
tir prince; but though this was expreſſed in general terms, 
"2 chiefly deſigned againſt the Jews, whom the king 
5 ddfolutely determined to deſtroy. The officer, who 
p ſent to ſee this decree put in execution, was named 
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In ti eas; on whoſe arrival at Jeruſalem all ſacriſices to 
-dered b) God of Iſrael were ſuſpended, and all the rites of the 
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"ih religion. The temple itſelf was dedicated to Jupiter 
bits, W 


mus, (whoſe image was ſet up on the altar of burnt- 


that he himſelf was the perſon whom heaven had choſen 
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offerings) and all the people obliged to offer ſacrifice to hin 


thr 
upon pain of death. In ſhort, no manner of cruelty was Go 
omitted, to force the Jews to abandon their religion and Bac 
turn idolaters; but though many of thoſe unhappy people forc 
vielded to the violence of perſecution, yet ſeveral continued and 
kale äble; and choſe to ſuffer death, rather than to forſake of t] 
the law of their God; among whom the molt memorable the 1 
are Eleazar, an ancient ſcribe, and the heroic Salomona and extir 
her ſeven ſons, whoſe ſtory is lo well known as to need 10 ceſs 
repetition “. | it th 
o make head againſt this terrihle perſecution, and v thou! 
work deliveragce for Iſrael, it pleaſed God to raiſe up Mat. iſto de 
tathias, deſcended from Aſmoneus, a prieſt of the courſe of bare 
Joarib, from whom the whole family had the name of Af. WWWttoul 
moncans. Being joined by great numbers of Jews, who Wii's re 
had a juſt concern for their holy religion, he ventured au cin, 
of his faſtneſſes to which he had retired, and, going round elf wi 
the cities of Judah, he pulled down the heathen altars, fel the 
eſtabliſhed the true worſhip, cauſed the children to be c eir tc 
cumciſed, cut off all the apoſtates that fell in his way, ani: a 
deſtroyed all perſecutors wherever he came. Before Matillve ; 
tathias's death, he called together his five ſons, John, Simo for 
Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan, and having exhorted the hariot, 
to ſtand up valiantly for the law of God, and to fight tWuilhed 
| batties of Iſrael with courage and conſtancy, he appoint e moſt 
Judas to be their captain, and Simon to be their counttll He w. 
and fo gave up the ghoſt in the hundred and forty-Htochu 
year of his age, very much * by the faltufu r the t. 
raclites. de Jews 
His fon Judas (ſirnamed Maccabzus) was ſurpriſe Jud 
fucceſsful in his wars againſt the enemies of his count necs over 
defeating in the firſt place Apollonius, who was gover dM! at len; 
of Samaria under Antiochus; and afterwards Seron, vp". 80 
was killed in a battle, as Apollonius had been before li been 
With a handful of men he likewiſe vanquiſhed and pv! ice, anc 
fight the army ſent againſt him under the comma Hedom, t. 
ator W. 


* Sec 2 Macc. ch. vi. and vii. and Joſe phus de Maccabzis 
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three eminent generals, Ptolemy, Macron, Nicanor, and 
Corgias. After this, having intelligence that Timotheus and 
Bacchides, two of Antiochus's lieutenants, were drawing 
forces together to oppoſe him, he marched againſt them, 
and obtained a ſignal victory, killing above twenty thouſand 
of their men, and enriching his troops with their ſpoils. In 
the next place Lyſias, whom Antiochus had commanded to 
extirpate the whole Jewiſh nation, aſhamed of the ill ſuc- 
ceſs his maſter's arms had hitherto met with, put himſelf 
Iit the head of an army of fixty thouſand foot and five 
thouſand horſe, and marched into Judea with a full intent 


t0 
* to deſtroy the country and all its inhabitants: but Judas 
LY gave him battle with only ten thouſand men, killed five 


thouſand of the enemy, and put the reſt to flight; and Ly- 
ſas retired with his baffled army to Antioch. Upon re- 
ceiring all this ill news, Antiochus reſolved to ſet out him- 


who 
1 Out 


__ ſelf with all poſſible expedition, in order to make the Jews 


feel the dreadful effects of his wrath, breathing nothing but 
their total ruin and deſtruction: but God was pleaſed to 


8 Ie 


Ve Cit 
yy a pre a ſudden check to his fury, by ſmiting him with ex- 
> Mat elle pains and a moſt nauſeous ulcer; which, together 


zich ſome violent bruiſes he had received by a fall from his 
hariot, put an end to his impious life, after he had lan- 


Sumo 
d the 


t i uſhed for ſome time in a miſerable condition, and under 
,pointe e moſt horrid torments both of body and mind. | 
unde He was ſucceeded in the kingdom of Syria by his ſon 


nochus Eupator, who was then in his minority, and un- 
er the tuition of Lyſias. The perſecution and wars againſt 
te Jews were continued in this prince's reign, and the 


oty- n 
tuful li | 


rprilng | 
„ count ſes ver Antiochus's generals, and over himſelf in perſon, 
Lat length he obtained a peace upon honourable cond:- 
das. Scon after this, Demetrius, (ſirnamed Soter) who 
d been ent an hoſtage to Rome, made his eſcape from 
ce, and landed in Syria, in order to get poſſeſſion of the 
zoom, to which he had a legal title. On this occaſion 


jor was deſerted by every body, being ſeized by his 
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we Judas ſtill went on ſucceſsfully, gaining great advan- 
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generals, particularly Nicanor, whoſe army, conſilling of 
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own ſoldiers, together with the regent Lyſias; and both of 
them were put to death by order of Demetrius, Who! by that 
means faw himſclf eſtabliſhed upon the throne without op- 
poſition. Judas was likewiſe victorious over this prince 


thirty-five thouſand men, he totally deſtroyed in a pitched 
battle, that not one of them was left to carry home the tid. 
ings of their overthrow. Demetrius, hearing of the defeat 
and death of Nicanor, ſent Bacchides and Alcimus into 


Judea with another powerful army; at whoſe arrival Judas Mat 
had no more than three thouſand men to oppoſe them, wo and 
were ſo terrified with the ſtrength and number of the ene. T 
my, that they all abandoned him except eight hundres, ere 
With theſe few, however, he had the boldneſs to hazard dime 
battle, in which, after having done every thing that a gin th 
and valiant general could do, being overpowercd by mult of Si 
tudes he was at length ſlain; and his dead body being take the fi 
up by his two brothers, Simon and Jonathan, was buried i was f 
the ſepulchre of his anceſtors, with all the funeral honoufi terms 
that was due to the memory of ſo brave a man, and ſo H ances 
ceHent a commander. an Occ 
Upon the death of Judas, his heccher Jonathan was of all 
captain of the Jewiſh forces, who ſo harraſſed and diſtref eutirel 
the army of Bacchides, that he readily conſented to e Mo 
commodation, which Jonathan had propoſed. The u. He con 
being thus happily determined, Jonathan took care to ſte Jeu 
form, as far as in him lay, ail abuſes in the Jewiſh cur Roman 
and ſtate, repaired the city of Jeruſalem, fortificd it iy 
every fide, and rebuilt the wall round the mount 0f 4 go the 
temple, which had been demoliſhed, After this, hai N n tf 
intcreſted himſelf in the affairs of Syria, he perſormed m OM 
gallant exploits, and was at laſt treacheroully murdered OY a 
| aſſu 
Tryphon, who uſurped that kingdom. a lonith ca 
He was ſucceeded in the command of the Jewiih ar Ways 
by his brother Simon, who obtained from Demetrw om 
canor a grant of the ſovereignty of Judea, on conditt _ e 


aililing him againſt the uſurper Tryphon. On the f 
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10 account Antiochus Sidetes alſo made Simon very large pro- 
op- miſcs, which however he was ſo far from performing when 
ico he was ſettled on the throne of Perſia, that he concerted, or 
g of at leaſt was privy to, the moſt abominable meaſures to bring 
chil about Simon's deſtruction. Simon had a ſon-in-law named 
» tid. Ptolemy, who formed a deſign, which he communicated to 
efeat Antiochus, of uſurping the government of Judea to Þi1aſelf; 
into and to this end he invited Simon, and his two ſons Judas and 
Judas Mattatluas, to an entertainment; and whilſt they were drinking 
n and making merry, he baſely cauſed them all to be aſſaſſinated. 

> ene- The ambitious views, however, of this execrable murderer 


were happily diſappointed; John Hyrcanus, a third fon of 
Simon's, being declared high-prieſt and prince of the Jews 
in the room of his father. Antiochus, taking the advantage 
of Simon's death, invaded Judea, drove Hyrcanus out of 
the field, and ſo clofely beſieged him in Jeruſalem, that he 
was forced toſuefor peace, and capitulate upon diſhonourable 
terms. But afterwards, during the diviſions and diſturb- 
ances that happened in the Syrian empire, Hyrcanus took 
an occaſion not only to enlarge his territories, but to hake 
off all ſubjection to that monarchy, and to render himielf 
entirely independent. He deſtroyed the S.maritan temple 
on Mount Gerizim, and at laſt the city of Samaria itſelf. 
He conquered the Idumæans, and obliged them to embrace 
the Jewiſh religion. He alſo renewed the alliance with the 
Romans, which had been made by his father Simon, and 
otain?d from them greater privileges and advantages than 
erer the Jews had enjoyed before. 
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is, hail On the death of Hyrcanus who left five ſons behind him, 
med mi Ariſtodulus the eldeſt ſucceeded his father both in the pon- 
dered thicate and temporal ſovereignty, and was the firſt in Judea 


that aſſumed the diadem and title of king ſince the Baby- 
onith captivity. His mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's will, 
made ſome pretenſions to the government; on which ac- 
count he impriſoned her, and cauſed her to be ſtarved to 
death. He alſo put all his brothers under the like confine- 


ment, except Antigonus, who was his great favourite, and 
Nong. III. X22 
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dur 
at firſt admitted to a ſhare in the government; but foon his 
afterwards his affeCtions began to cool, and he took away bot! 
his life upon a falſe accuſation. He entered into a wir ſubr 
with the Iturnzans, and having ſubdued the greateſt pan can! 
of them, he forced them to embrace Judaiſm, as his father Are 
had the Idumæans ſome years before. him 
Immediately after the death of Ariſtobulus, bis widow fifty 
Salome releaſed the three princes out of priſon, in which a CO 
her huſband had kept them during his life-time; and Alex. riſto 
ander Jannzus, the eldeſt of them, was placed on the throne, Jud: 
He put his next brother to death, who had endeayoured to Jeru 
deprive him of the crown; but as for the youngeſt, named as U 
' Abſalom, who deſired to live quietly in a private condition, pern 
he granted him his favour and protection. This prince ann 
beſieged Ptolemais, but to no purpoſe, and was afterwards P. 
defeated by Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Cyrus; however, lexat 
Cleopatra queen of Egypt came to his aſſiſtance, with whon have 
he concluded an amicable alliance. After this he took Meal 
Gadara, the ſtrong fortreſs of Amathus, the city of Gaza force 
and other places; maintained a fix years war againſt his by G 
rebellious ſubjects, during which time above fifty thouſand had 
of them loſt their lives; and, having been ſucceſsful u Arif 
ſeveral military —— he died at laſt at the ſiege 1 
Ragaba. Jude 
He left behind him two BED Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus blesz 
but he decreed by his will, that his widow Alexandn ii © ! 
ſhould govern the kingdom during her life, and chuſe which ſoner 
of the ſons ſhe thought fit to ſucceed her. According to he w 
her huſband's advice, ſhe gave up herſelf and her children ater 
entirely to the direction of the Phariſees, who were then e 
in great eſteem, and who may be ſaid to have had the en lathe! 
tire management of affairs during the reign of this princel ſoner 
which gave them an opportunity of oppreſſing and perſecut preclt 
ing all thoſe who were of the oppoſite party. "A 
When Alexandra was eſtabliſhed upon the throne, ſhe oy 
lor d 


made Hyrcanus high-prieſt, and upon her death - bed d 
clared him her ſucceſſor; but Ariſtobulus had taken cat. 
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during the queen's illneſs, to form ſuch a ſtrong party in 


ooh his favour, that Hyrcanus found himſelf obliged to reſign 
way both the crown and high-prieſthood to his brother, and to 
war ſubmit to live quietly upon his own private fortune. Hyr- 
part canus, however, at the inſtigation of Antipater, applied to 
ather Aretas, king of Arabia Petræa, for aſſiſtance to reinſtate 


himſelf in his kingdom; and having obtained a ſupply of 
fifty thouſand men, he gave battle to Ariſtobulus, and gained 


1do 
mes 2 complete victory. But notwithſtanding this defeat, A- 
Alex. ritobulus kept poſſeſſion of the kingdom till Pompey entered 


Judea with a Roman army, made him his priſoner, took 
Jeruſalem, and reſtored Hyrcanus to his pontifical dignity, 
2s well as to his temporal power; though he would not 
permit him to wear a diadem, and obliged him to pay an 
annual tribute to the Romans, 

Pompey having ſent Ariſtobulus, and his two ſons A- 
kxander and Antigonus, priſoners to Rome, Judea might 
have expected a laſting tranquillity; but Alexander finding 
means to eſcape, returned home, and began to raiſe ſome 
forces againſt Hyrcanus; which, however, were ſoon routed 
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oft his by Gabinius, the Roman governor of Syria, and he himſelf 
ouſan{ MY bad his head ſtruck off at Antioch by Pompey's order. 
sul ue Ariſtobulus, and his fon Antigonus, after they had been 


hve years at Rome, having made their eſcape, returned into 
Judea, where the former endeavoured to create freſh trou- 
bles; but Gabinius falling ſuddenly upon him, before he 
was prepared to make a ſufficient reſiſtance, took him pri- 
ſoner, and ſent. him back again to Rome, where at length 
he was poiſoned by ſome of Pompey's party. Some time 
ater this, Antigonus, the youngeſt ſon of Ariſtobulus, ob- 
tained an army of Parthians to aſſiſt him in recovering his 
father's kingdom; by whoſe means he took Hyrcanus pri- 
ſoner, cut off his ears, (to render him incapable of the high- 
prieſthood) and then delivered him to the Parthians, who 
carried him to Seleucia. From this time Antigonus aſſumed, 
the title of king, though never acknowledged by the Jews: 
nor did his reign laſt above two years, for Herod, who was 
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created King of Judea by the Roman ſenate, made war 


againſt him, ſhut him up in Jeruſalem, and having made : 
himſelf maſter of the city, as well as of that prince's perſon, he 
ſent him in chains to M. Antony, who cauſed him to be 4 
put to death, after a formal trial. With him ended the rave 
reign of the famous houſe of Aſmoneans, after it had laſted Here 
a hundred and twenty-nine years, from the beginning of 11 
the government of Judas Maccabæus. | le 
Old Hyrcanus, the only rightful prince of Judea, returned who, 
to his native country upon the death of Antigonus, and for tepri 
ſome time lived contentedly under Herod's government, of and ri 
whoſe greatneſs he had laid the foundation, but who at laſt whict 
baſely cauſed him to be put to death upon a ſharn pretence . 
of his holding a treaſonable correſpondence. This Herod, _ 
ſirnamed the Great, was the ſon of Antipater, an Idumzan; Antip 
and was created king by the power of M. Antony, and en 
confirmed by Auguſtus. In his reign the kingdom waz d hi 


more enlarged, and in greater ſplendor than ever it had 
been ſince the time of Solomon. He rebuilt the temple, 
which by length of time, (having now ſtood five hundred 
years) as well as the violence of enemies, was in a decayed 


nam 
ith t 
mich. 


and ruinous condition. In two years he got together all — 
proper materials, and in nine and a half more the ſtruur WW: al 
was ſo far finiſhed, as to be fit for divine ſervice; though, ret. 
to carry on the out-buildings, a great number of workmen his! 
were continued about it all the time that our Saviour wa kauf 
upon earth, and for ſome years after. Herod was the fit rs, f 
foreigner to whom the Jews became immediately ſubject; 
ſo that the ſceptre being now departed from Judah, CH 
was pleaſed to ſend into the world the promiſed Meſſi vir 
our blefſed Lord and Saviour, who was born at Bethlehem e 
in the thirty-third year of Herod's reign, in the twenty-fixth 00 


of that of Auguſtus from his overthrow of Antony at Actium, et fr 


. | | . . „ fi 
and (according to the exacteſt computation) in the four "Ty 
thoufandth year of the creation *. le inf 

g i 910 ela 


cement 
in the 


OWN tx 


This calculation (which is archbiſhop Uſher's, falls in exa&iy with th 
ume where an old tradition cf the Jews places the beginning ot the dagsd 
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After Herod's death his dominions were divided accord- 
ing to his will, which was confirmed by Augultus, That 
part of his kingdom, which included Judea, Idumza, and 
6maria, he left to his eldeſt ſon Archelaus: to Philip he 
rave Auronitis, Trachonitis, Pancas, and Bataneaz and 
Herod Antipas had Galilee and Perza. Archelaus, foliow- 
ing the ſteps of his father, rendered himielf ſo odious to 
the Jews, that they made a complaint of him to Auguſtus, 
who, upon 2 full hearing both of his crimes and vindication, 
deprived him of his government, baniſhed him into Gaul, 


of and reduced his dominions to the form of a Roman province, 


laſt Which was afterwards ruled by a governor who was ſent 
ence rom Rome, who was called Procurator, but in ſome caſes 
rol, as ſubject to the preſident or governor of Syria. Herod 


anz; 
and 


\rtipas, who put John the Baptiſt to death, and in whoſe 
eign our Lord ſuffered, was at length baniſhed himſelf, 
d his dominions were given by Caligula to Herod III, 
mamed Agrippa; as were alſo thoſe of his uncle Philip, 
ith the addition of the tetrarchy of Abylene in Syria, 
mich formerly belonged to Lyſanias. The ſucceeding 
mperor Claudius confirmed him in his honour and ſove- 
ienty, and alſo gave him Samaria, Judea, and Idumæa, 
ih all that had been ſubject to his grandfather Herod the 
reat. This prince was ſucceeded in part of his dominions 
bis ſon Agrippa Minor, before whom St. Paul pleaded 
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Our Was s cauſe, and who was the laſt that was called king of the 
the fit Ws, for in his time the city of Jeruſalem was deſtroyed 
ſubjeQ; 

ih, God Veſſiah. According to that tradition, the world was to laſt fix thouſand 


ns; two thouſand before the law, two thouſand under the law, and two. 
land under the Meſſiah. This tradition is of great antiquity, and 
emed as authentic as any of the ſort; but its pretending to foretel when 


Me ſhah 
+thlehem 


ol world ſhall end (which the {-riptures make a ſecret that God has reſerved 
nty mſeif) ſufficiently ſhews its vanity. However, ſince the Jews have 
Accium, bpht fit to place it among their moſt authentic traditions, it ſerves againſt 
the four „ firſt, to prove the time when according to their own doctrine the 


ſich was to come; and ſeconely, to convict them of their groſs and moſt 
erte fidelity, in that they have now ſuffered above feventeen hundred 
ito lapſe, ſince the time which they themſelves aflign for the com- 
«rent of the Meſſiah's appearance, and have not yet acknowledged 
n the perſon of Chriſt, the time of whoſe birth agrees ſo exactly with 
"tradition, Prideaux's Connection, Vol. IV. p. 922, 
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by Titus, and the whole kingdom reduced to a Rom 
province. 
1 ſhall conclude this ſummary of the Jewiſh hiſtory with 
a ſhort account of the fiege and deſtruction of Jeruſalen 
by the Romans, one of the moſt memorable events in i 
antiquity. Famines, plagues, earthquakes, omnious voices 
armies and flaming ſwords in the air, were the fatal prelagez, 
of the ruin of that glorious city and temple; and there 
never was the like fignal inſtance of heaven's viſitation df 
a people, who, by their obſtinate blindneſs and imyiey 
were become miſerable objects of divine wrath, and ful 
ripe for vengeance. Veſpaſian, having himſelf reducel 
molt of the country of Judea, left the management of the 


all h 


Ente.! 


Titus 
war againſt the Jews to his ſon Titus, who with a power pain 
army, and all kinds of military engines, fat down within ige 
or ſeven furlongs of Jeruſalem in the year of our Lord ben 
a little before the feaſt of the Paſſover; by which meas a/ 
Mut up a prodigious number of people, come from all pa oma 
to that great ſolemnity, ſo that their proviſions were u ih th. 
ſhort time conſumed. der. 

Upon the approach of Titus's army, the ſeveral faction terr; 
into which the city was at that time divided, unanimoulll On t 
agreed to oppoſe the common enemy; and according terin 
fallying out with great reſolution and fury, they put s in | 

Romans into diforder, and obliged them to abandon Mert of 
camp and fly to the mountains: but the Jews were at! eaſieſ 
repulſed and driven into the city by the conduct and ut vo b 
of Titus, who, in this and all other actions during the f eral r. 
ſipnalized himſelf in an extraordinary manner. IÞ of 

The city was ſtrongly fortified with three walls; biff by 
which, the caſtle of Antonia, the palace, and above al nd the 
temple, were like fo many diſtinct citadels. When 1 er the 
had fxcd his engines, which was not done without ing a 
porn, he battered the outward wall; and having n a prec 
a breach, on the third day of May he entered and ine ene 
e of the north quarter of the city, as far 5 s thee 

Caftle os Autonia and the valley of Kedron; Which k thou 


4 
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an | 
he had done, he gave the beſieged all poſſible aſſurances of 


pardon and civil treatment, in caſe they would ſubmit; but 
they, judging his humanity to be the effect of cowardice, 
refuſed all manner of conditions. Five days after this, 
Titus broke through the ſecond wall; and though he was 
ſeveral times repulſed by the vigorous ſallies of the beſieged, 
he at laſt poſſefſed himſelf of the new Lower City. His 


ith 
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on af merciful diſpoſition ſtill continuing, he ſent Joſephus to his 
piety ountrymen to exhort them to yield; but, notwithſtanding 
fü his powerful arguments and pathetic perſuaſions, he was 


-duceli&ntertained with nothing but ſcoffs and reproaches; ſo that 
of the itus from thence reſolved to proceed with more ſeverity 
owed WSeainſt a people who had been perfidious to the higheſt 
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egree, and were obſtinate beyond example. Accordingly 
hen any of the Jews eſcaped out of the city, (which 
any did on account of the famine) and were taken by the 
omans, Titus cauſed them to be ſcourged and crucified, 
nd that in ſuch numbers, that room was wanting for croſſes, 
d croſſes for perſons; intending by this diſmal ſpectacle 
 terify the beſieged, and induce them to ſurrender. 

On the 12th of May, Titus began four mounts for his 


| faCon 


anime 5 


cord tering-rams, two near the caſtle of Antonia, where he 
ey put iin hopes of taking the temple, and two near the monu- 
ndon drt of John the high-prieſt, where he ſuppoſed it would 


were at ny calieſt for him to force his way into the upper city; but, 
and wa vo bold ſallies, the beſieged ruined the mounts, burnt 
ng the ſt eral rams and other engines, and broke into the very 


p of the Romans. At length they were valiantly re- 
ralls; heli 
above dl 
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id the whole city with a wall or intrenchment, both to 
der the flight of the beſieged, and to prevent their re- 
ng any relief; thereby exactly verifying our bleſſed 
Us prediction: « The days ſhall come upon thee, that 
ne enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and encom- 
ls thee round, and keep thee in on every fide *.“ This 
i, though near hive miles in compaſs, was carried on 


Juke xix. 43. 
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led by Titus, who reſolved, in a counſel of war, to ſur- 
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25 | 05 
with incredible celerity, and finiſhed in three days; but i: 1 
made no impreſſion upon the beſieged, who ſtill continued ot 


to make an obſtinate defence. Ge A 

'The famine now began to rage violently in the city, and 
ſuch a mortality enſued, that, from the 14th of April to the 
Lit of July, 115,080 carcaſſes of the poorer ſort were car. 
ried out to be buried at the public charge; and ſome perſons 
who fled to Titus aſſured him, that 600,0c0 were caſt out 
of the gates; and when the number of the dead bodies in. 
creaſed ſo that they knew not how to diſpoſe of them, they 
gathered them together, and ſhut them up in their latget 
houſes. All this while the famine increaſed to ſuch a de- 
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that ſinks and holes were continually raked to find the dl 
dung of oxen for food; that wives took the meat out of the 
huſbands mouths, children from their parents, and mother 
from their infants; that old men were driven ſrom thei 
victuals as uſeleſs perſons, and young men tortured to mak 
them confeſs where they had hoarded their proviſions; th 
the very ſoldiers (who, it may be ſuppoſed, were the li 
that would want) began to eat belts, ſhoes, ſkins, and h 
itſelf; and that a woman of quality even boiled her or 
child to eat it; an act ſo deteſtable, that Titus, after het 
inſiſted upon his frequent offers of peace and pardon toti 
Jews, declared publicly, that he would bury that abo 
nable crime in the ruins of their country, and not {uſt 
« the ſun to ſhine upon that city where mothers eat the 
« own children, and where fathers, no leſs pan, reduc 
them by their obſtinacy to that extremity.” _ 
With this reſolution he cut down all the trees witli 


apinal 
conſiderable diſtance of Jeruſalem, and having with ind ab 
labour raiſed new mounts, on the firſt of July he began dings 
batter the wall of Antonia. A breach being made dren, 
entered the caſtle on the firſt of that month, and pur iſhed | 
the flying Jews even to the temple; which when ln 1, 
done, both he and Joſephus again exhorted them e into 
render, hs to no purpoſe; they obſtinately refulcd WW 
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of acommodation, adding, © that they had rather endure the 
(worſt of miſeries. A few days after this, Titus erected 
other mounts, whereby he overturned the foundations of 
Antonia, and made an eafy aſcent to the temple; and having 


ſized the North gnd Welt portico's, or cloy{ters, of the 
the outward range of the temple, he ſet them on fire, as the 
ca- eus did other portico's, to hinder the Romans from making 


ons their approaches. On the eight day of Auguſt, when Titus 


don perceived that the walls of the inner temple were too ſtrong 
es in- bor his batiering-rams, and there was no poſſibility of un- 
, they WM dermining them, he determined upon that from which re- 
argelt WW verence had for ſome time reſtrained him, which was to ſet 
\ a de- tre to the gates, yet {till with an intent, if poſſible, to ſave 


the temple itſelf; but ſo it fell out, that a certain Roman 
ſoldier, contrary to the command of his general, caſt a flam- 
ing fire-brand through the golden window into the chambers 
nd buildings on the North fide, which immediately ſet 
hem on fire, and the flames, notwithſtandir.g the utmoſt 
ndeavours to extinguiſh them, ſpread throughout the whole 
abric, and conſumed the moſt magnificent and beautiful 
tructure that ever the world beheld. 
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and hi The fight of this extreme misfortune put a killing damp 
her du all the courage and fury of the Jews, who, having now 
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utcries and miſerable lamentations of the people echoed 
om all the adjacent mountains; and many famiſhed and 
kpiring perſons made ſhift to lift up their dying eyes, and 
bewail the fate of the once glorious temple. In the 
can time the Roman ſoldiers purſued their victory with all 
aginable ſury and revenge, cutting in pieces all that they 
und about the temple, and ſetting fire to the reſt of the 
dings; in one of which ſix thouſand men, women, and 
dren, who had been deluded thither by a falſe prophet, 
nlked miſerably in the flames. 

In this confuſion the ſeditious Jews found means to eſ- 


e into the city, where they deſired a parley with the 
Tung. III. | 1 
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Roman general, who highly condemned them for their 
obſtinacy, but nevertheleſs promiſed them their lives upon 
immediate ſubmiſſion. They refuſed, however, to rely upon 
his promiſes, and demanded liberty to depart the city with 
their wives and children; at which Titus was ſo exaſperated, 
that he cauſed proclamation to be made, that they wer: 
no longer to expect any mercy.” Accordingly he permitted 
his ſoldiers to burn and plunder all the lower city; but the 
chiefs of the factious parties retiring to the king's palace, 
where great numbers had depoſited their wealth, defended 
themſelves obſtinately againſt the Romans. They likewiſe 
barbarouſly flew above eight thoutand of their own country. 
men, and carrying away all the money and treaſure, 
betook themſelves to the upper and ſtrongeſt part of the 
City, called Zion, fituated upon a ſteep rock, where they 
threatened to defend themſelves to the laſt, and there ty- 
rannized with more cruelty than ever; till Titus having 
raiſed his bato2ries, and made a breach in the wall, they loit 
all their courage, and in great conſternation abandoned the 
towers, which were their only ſtrength, and in vain fouyit 
to eſcape by hiding themſelves in vaults and privies; from 
whence both John and Simon, two ringlcaders of thai 
differgnt factions, were dragged out, and the former con- 
demned to perpetual impriſonment, whilſt the latter wi 
reſerved to grace the triumph of the Roman general. 
The Romans became maſters of all the city on Saturday 
the eight of September, and ranging up and down in tis 
ſtreets, killed all that came in their way without diſtinction 


till the narrow paſſages and alleys were choaked up Will 
carcaſſes, the kennels ran with blood, and the whole wa 
involved in one general conflagration. To tlus fatal en 
was the famous city of Jeruſalem reduced, after a ſiege d 


about five months, in the ſecond year of the reign of del 
paſian, and thirty-ſeven years after our Lord's cruci{ixi0n 
There periſhed in this memorable ſiege no Jeſs th 
1, loo, ooo perſons, and 97,000 were taken priſoners be 
ſides 237,490 more, (according to Joſephus) who fell in til 
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receding wars. At laſt, when the ſoldiers had glutted 
themſelves with rapine and bloodſhed, Titus ordered them 
to lay the walls of the city and temple, and whatever had 
eſcaped the flames, level with the ground; which order was 
ſo punctually executed, that (except three towers, which 
for their ſtrength and beauty were leit as monuments of 
the city's ſtatelineſs to poſterity) the whole was laid fo flat, 


that the place looked as if it had never been inhabited; our 


dariour's prophecy been thus accompliſhed, that one 
« tone of it ſhould not remain upon another,” * 

Thus ended the Jewiſh ſtate and economy; and their 
country, which had for ſome time been governed by the 
Romans as friends and protectors, was now enflaved, and 
is inhabitants baniſhed, ſold and diſperſed throughout all 
parts of the world; whereby the ancient prediction of the 


the Great, as has been before obſerved. But the laſt and 
moſt dreadful diſperſion of the Jews did not happen till the 
reign of the emperor Adrian, ſixty-ſix years after the de- 
ſiruction of Jeruſalem by Titus; ſor, having entered into a 
rebellion againſt the Romans under a falſe Meſſiah, they 
were at length totally ſubdued, five hundred and eighty 
taouſand of them being ſlain in ſeveral battles and ſkirmiſhes, 
and their whole land laid waſte and deſolate. "Thoſe who 
furrired the general ruin were ſold *in incredible numbers, 
dt all ages and ſexes, in public markets appointed for that 
purpoſe. Many of them were tranſported into Egypt, 
vhere ſome perithed by ſhipwrecks, ſome by famine, and 
thers were {lain like beaſts by the Pagans. In a word, 
tiey were baniſhed for ever from their native country, and 
their whole race forbidden to ſet foot on it, or come within 
few of Jeruſalem, even from the higheſt mountain, upon 
pan of immediate death; and thus they became ſojourners 
aud irangers in all nations, fugitives and vagabonds 


Matth. xxiv. 2. Luke xix 44. and xxi. 6. 
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ſceptre's departing from Judah was compleatly fulſilled, 
though it was in ſome meaſure accompliſhed under Herod 
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10ut the earth, and to this day remain, as monu- 
mY . juſt judgment of God, a ſcattered and deſpiſed 
_ this ſinal Apero of the Jewiſh nation, Jeruſalem, 
which had been rebuilt by Adrian and called Alia Capito. 
lina, was inhabited chiefly by Romans and foreigners, have 
ing temples and ſtatues in it erected to the heathen deities 
which continued ſtanding till the time of Conttantine the 
Great, when Chriſtianity was firſt eſtabliſhed by human 


laws. That emperor built ſeveral churches in Jeruſalem, 


and his pious mother Helen is ſaid to have founded no ef 
than two hundred churches and monaſteries in ſuch places 
of the Holy Land, as were noted for the birth, miracle 
and ſufferings of our Saviour, or for the reſidence and ac. 
tions of the Bleſſed Virgin, the prophets and apoſtles. la 
the year 615, the Perſians made themſelves maſters of ti \ 
country under their king Choſroes II. but were ſoon expe 
led by the emperor Heraclius. It was again ee 
the year 637 by Omar I. Caliph of the Saracens, who keyt 
poſſeffion of it (except during part of the reign of der 
magne) till the year 1079, when they were e 0 
Turks, who lorded it in their ſtead with equal Ta 
At length Pope Urban II. cauſed a council to be hc. 
Clermont in France, wherein he ſolicited the princes d 
Chriſtendom to undertake the recovery of the 8 Lan 
from the hands of the infidels; upon which began tne n | 
3 or holy war, as it was called, no leſs than re 


= \erEtic 
This word is uſed to ſignify an expedition I 5 bn: ln * 

particularly againſt the Turks for the recovery of baletin 05 8 

3 point Ut 
he preaching of the clogs of chute temp appproning. it 20 on ks en 
Tcience and a meritorious action. Thoſe who 3 as 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by wearing croſſes of —_—_— 1 0 
cloaths, thoſe of the Engliſh being white, the Frenc * wlll 
the Germans black, and the Italians yellow; and _ 5 e 
the croſs they bore in their banners, comes the name o WE: the 
cruiſades for the conqueſt of the Holy Land, or Ley io 11449 
vndertaken in 1095, at the council of Clermont; t 3 bi 
Louis VII; the third in 1188, by Henry II. oi England, — pci, 15 | 
of France; the ſourth in 1195, by Pope Celeſtin III. Fl, wher: = 
VI; the {1k publiſned in 1198, 1 order of Innocent 
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nundred thouſand men engaging in that ſervice under ſeveral =: „ | 
Kaders, who drove the Turks before them, took moſt of | | N [ TE. 
the ſtrong towns of Syria, and in the year 1099 made io Fa gf 448 


themſelves maſters of Jeruſalem. The city was then offered, 
with the title of king, to Robert duke of Normandy, ſon - | 
of William the conqueror, who declined the honour, in i 
expectation of the kingdom of England: but Godfrey of 
Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, the chief commander in this ex- 
pedition, accepted the offer with a religious jo ; though he 
refuſed to have the crown placed on his head at the time 
of his inauguration, ſaying, It was not fit for a Chriſtian 
prince to Wear a crown of gold in that city, where the 
« Redeemer of the world wore one of thorns. 
This new kingdom of Jeruſalem ſubfiſted eighty-eight 
years, under a ſucceſſion of nine ſeveral princes, of whom 
the above-mentioned Godfrey was the firſt, and Guy cf 
Luſignan the laſt; Tor in the year 1187, the third of that 
king's reign, not only Jeruſalem, but the greateit part of the 
Holy Land, was ſubdued by the victorious Saladin, ſultan 
of Egypt; whoſe ſucceſſors maintained their ground till 
1517, when Selimus I. the Turxiſh emperor, added both 
P:k{tine and Egypt to the Ottoman dominions, to whic:, 
they ſtill continue annexed, | 

By this time, perhaps, the reader will think he has becn 
lutkciently detained at Jeruſalem, from which city we de- 
parted on Wedneſday the 1ſt of May 17 34, after we had 
made a handſome preſent to the convcat tor cur entertain- 
ment, and received from the father- guardian certiſicates o 


our having viſited all the 35 places“. We ſet out at fix 


Germans, and Venctians engaged; the ſixth under the ſame Pope, in 1217, 
which ended in the rout of the Chriſtians; the ſeventh relolved at the com: 
ci] of Lyons in 1245, and undertaken by S. Louis; the eighth, winch Wis 
the ho of 8. 1 and the laſt of all, in 1208. 


Dr. Pocecke, a late traveller, has obliged us with 2 lorm of one of theſe 
certificates, which I have here tr: anſeribed fer the 285 a ction Of t the curious, 

„Frater Angelicus de Gazolo, ordinis minorum religiole obfervantite ſand 
an tris noſtri Fran ciſci, lector thtologiæ, alma obiervautilum provinciæ 
bon on! VP pater, et congregationis de propaganda oth fue reivorſatls, miſſion um 


. gypti ct Cypri pra ie Aus, in P*: rtibus ori, 711 1S.N nifannarins et commit 
* 122115, totius terræ ſang ct uſtos, et Montis Zion,! 
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bread *. This place was formerly the ſee of a biſhop, under 
the metropolitan of Cæſaria, but is now dwindled to an in- 


ac universa contineutur Galilza, ct reliqua alia loca ejuſdem Domini nol 
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in the morning, and in leſs than three hours arrived at Em- 
maus, which is about ſeven miles North-Weſt from Jeru- 
ſalem, inhabited by Arabs, who obliged us to pay a caphat. 
One may perceive here the ruins of an ancient caſtle, and 
alſo of a church erected by Paula, a Roman lady, on the 
ſpot where the houſe of Cleophas ſtood, in memory of our 
Saviour's being known there to his diſciples in breaking of 


conſiderable village. 

After having taken ſome refreſhment by the ſide of 2 
fountain, we continued our journey, and about four in the 
afternoon arrived at Rama, or Ramula, anciently Arima. 
thea, twenty-ſour miles diſtant from Jeruſalem, and twelre 
frem Joppa. This town ſtands on a little eminence in the 
midſt of a plain, the ſtreets are narrow, and the houſes con- 
temptible; but there are ſeveral ruins, eſpecially of Chriſtian 
churches, which are fo many monuments of its once better 
condition. Here are likewiſe the remains of a monaſtery 
built by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, for the accom- 
modation of pilgrims, which {till retains the name of Ziow 


© pulchri Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti guardianus et ſervus, univerſis et fi- 


gulis Chriſti fidelibus has præſentes literas inſpecturis, lecturis, et audi- 


« turis, ſalutem in Domino ſempiternem. Nove ritis per e e dominum 
«© dominnm A. B. natione Anglun: „ devotionis causa, ſuſcepta peregrin: tione 
« ad ſaucta Palæſtinæ et Judzz loca. prelentia et ſanctiſſima converſation? 

« ſalyato;1s ac Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti condecorata, anno a nativitate ejut- 
« dem Domini noſtri Jeſu s Chriſti milleſimo ſeptingenteſimo trigeſ.no c 79, 
« &iz vero trigeſimà menſis Mai ti, Jerofolymam appuliſſe; inde fobſcquere 
„ tibus dicbys præcipua loca, ſeu ſanctnaria in quibus operata funt ud 
& redemptions myſteria, utpote Calvarium, et tepulchrum beatz Marg 
« virginis in valle Jchoſa] Fit que in monte Zion et in monte 1 
1 ſive intra ſive extra urbis ſcrutalem mœnia ſita, et quiz in Pethlchen 

© ubi Salvator naſci dignatus eſt, et circa Betluchem, et in via Bet}: lchemilca 
„ que in molitana Judas, ubi beata virgo ſalutavit Elizabeth, ortuings 
« habuit, ma anus! propheta et præcurſor Domini; item et quæ in Nazaret 


« Tefu Chriſti geſtis memorebilia, ac in via Samariæ, pie et devote vilitalle 

m quorum omnium ct ſingulorum adem, has uoſtras teſtimonialcs dedin 4 
« propria manu wubſcriptas, ac ſigillo officii noſtri munitas. Jer ofolymiz, i 

ce noſtto conventu S. Salvatoris, dic 28 Aprilis 1738. ON 

I. S. Frater Angelicus de Gazoia, guardianus ſacri montis Lion, & 

«* cuſtos tutius terræ ſanctæ.“ 


* Luke xxiv. 30, 31. 
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Houſe, and belongs to the Franciſcan convent at Jerdſalem. 
G>yeral Europeans reſide in Rama, who trade chiefly in il, 
ſoap, and cotton. e | 

The next morning, about ten o'clock, we came to Joppa, 
now called Jaffa, once a confiderable place, but reduced at 
preſent to an inſignificant village, conſiſting only of a few 
cotta ges, and grottos cut in the rock, ſome warehouſes, and 
two little towers which command and defend the harbour. 
It is in reality the port to the neighbouring town of Ramaz 


but the haven is neither ſafe nor commodious, nor deep 
enough to admit ſhips of any great burthen. Joppa is 
reckoned a very ancient city, and ſome think it was built 
by Japhat, and from him called Japho. The Oyrians had a 
garriſon here in the time of the Maccabees; and, having a 
fleet in the harbour, invited two hundred of the principal 
inhabitants on board, and drowned them; which baſe 
treachery was revenged by Judas, who burnt their fleet, and 
put the men to the ſword. It was twice taken by the Ro- 
mans, and the laſt time burnt to the ground. On the rocks 
hereabouts (according to the poetical fiction) Andromeda 
was chained ®, and expoſed to a ſea-moniter, which was 


killed by Perſeus, who ſet the virgin at liberty, and married 
her: but Ovid, contrary to other writers, makes Ethiopia 


* The beauty of Andromeda, and the ſurpriſe of Perſeus when he diſ- 
covered her in this unhappy fituation, are pretrily deſcribed by Ovid, whe 
bie given us the whole ſtory. | 

Dram ſi vn ad duras religatun hratbi cautes 
Videi Alantiades, miſe quod lets aura c los 
diſywerat, ei t: hide inimarint tumina fete, 
Murmoreum ratus Mt opus. Trabit inſcius tones, 
El flrhet; et, wife correpins imine {oring, | 
„ Prane ſuas qraire oft cblitus in dere penuus. Metam. L. IV. 
Chain'd to a rock the ſtood; young Perſeus Nay'd 
His rapid ſlight to view the heauteous maid. 
do ſwect her frame, ſo exquiſitely fue, 
She ſeem'd a ſtatue by a hand divine, 
Had not the wind her wavine tredes how's, 
And down her checks the melting forrows How'd. 
Fler faultleſs form the hero's boſom tres; 
Ihe more he looks, the more he fil admires: 
4 admirer almoſt had forgat th fly, 
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Heaven |]. And here, according to tradition, Mary Mag- 


of the Nile, which ſettles at the bottom of the ſea, to the 


order to encourage their own navigation, will not ſuffer th 
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the ſcene of this ſtory. It was at Joppa that the prophet 
Jonah embarked et, when he fled from the preſence of the 
Lord, who had commanded him to go and preach repent- 
ance to the people of Nineveh. In this town alſo Peter 
raiſed Tabitha to life ; and in the ſame place he had his 
viſion of the ſheet full of all ſorts of animals let down from 


dalen, Martha, and their brother Lazarus, were by the Jews 
put on board an old ſhattered bark, and committed to the 
mercy of the winds and waves. | 

Having ſtaid two days at Joppa, we got a paſſage in a 
ſmall veſſel laden with ſoap, bound to Damiata in Egypt. 
We ſet ſail on the 4th of May with the wind at North-Eaſt, 
and on the 6th in the morning we found ourſelves within 
fix leagues of the Egyptian coaſt; which the ſeamen knew, 
not by a ſight of it, (for it lies too low for that) but by the 
depth of the water, it being about the ſame number of 
fathoms: and another ſign of our approaching land was 
the ſounding plummet's bringing up the black ſlimy mud 


diſtance of ſeven or eight leagues from the mouths of that 
river. Towards noon we came to an anchor about two 
leagues from the land, where the ſhips uſually ride, the 
mouth of that branch of the Nile, onwhich Damiata is fi 
tuated, being choaked by two banks of ſand, that make the 
entrance very difficult. Beſides, the people of Damiata, i 


ſhip-boats of ſtrangers to come up the river; but all good 
are carried to and from the ſhipping by open boats belong 
ing to the town, in the nature of our Engliſh lighters. I 
one of theſe boats therefore, which came to unlade our vel 
ſel, we were carried to Damiata, where we landed in th 
evening, and lodged at the houſe of an Italian merchan 
not far from the river. | - 


+ Jonah i. 3. Acts ix. 40, 4T. Acts x. 10, 11, 1% 
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Damiara ſtands on the Eaſt fide of the Nile, about 
four miles diſtant from the ſea, and has been generally 
miſtaken for the ancient Peluſium; whereas that city is now 
called Tineh, and 1s fituated upon another branch of the 
river South-Eaſt from Damiata, the great lake Menzale be- 
ing interpoſed between them. This city is large, but moſt 
ol the buildings are mean; however, I do not pretend to 
give a particular deſcription of the place, as we had not an 
opportunity of viewing it with freedom; for the inhabitants 
are certainly the moſt ill- natured people in the Turkiſh 
dominions, and have ſuch an averſion to the Europeans, 
that a ſtranger cannot go into any of the ſtreets, except 
thoſe that are chiefly inhabited by them without being in- 
ſulted. At the North end of the town there is a fine round 
tower, built of hewn ſtone, which was probably the work 
of the Mamalukes, after they recovered. Damiata from the 
Chriſtians, It is one of the moſt conſiderable cities in 
Egypt for trade, vaſt quantities of rice and coffee being ex- 
ported from hence to all parts of Turkey; and abundance 

of tobacco imported from Latikea *, and ſoap from the 
| coaſts of Syria and Paleſtine. 


* Dr. Shaw tells us, that the inhabitants of the country near Latikea in. 
Syria have of late neglected both their corn and their vineyards, and em- 
ploy theniſelves chiefly in the more profitable culture cf tobacco. He adds, 
Put this is a very conſiderable, and indeed the only article of trade, whic. 

ath in a few years ſo greatly enriched that city: for there are annually 
hipped off from thence, to Damiata and Scandarea, more than twenty thor... 
band bales, to the no ſmall diminution of that branch of trde at Salonica, 

Sbaw's travels, p. 395. 
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Having hired a bark to carry us to Cairo, we left Damiata 
on the 8th in the morning; and, the wind being briſk, we 


had very pleaſant ſailing up the river, and the proſpect on 


each hand of us extremely delightful. Nothing, indeed, 
can be imagined more beautiful than the country on each 
ſide of the Nile, eſpecially this branch of it; a ſurpriſing 


number of villages, with.groves of palm-trees round them, 


ſucceſſively preſenting themſelves to our fight, and the 
whole being one continued ſcene of fruitfulneſs and plenty; 
though May is not the moſt advantageous ſeaſon to take a 
view of Egypt, December being the month when it — 
in its greateſt beauty. 

The day following we paſſed by a large town called 
Manſoura, on the Eaſt ſide of the river, which perhaps is 
the ancient Tanis, the Zoan of the ſcriptures *, from whence 
this branch of the Nile was named the Tanitic branch, 
During the Holy War, the Chriſtian forces were twice de- 
feated near Manſoura; the firſt time when the earl of Ar- 
tois was drawned, 3nd the brave earl of Saliſbury died 
fighting on his knees, the troops being all cut to pieces. 
Their ſecond overthrow was when the French engaged 
with Lewis the ninth at their head, who was taken priſoner, 
and Damiata was given up to the Egyptians as a part of 
| his ranſom. 

Proceeding on our voyage, we paſſed by Sammenud on 
the Weſt, and ſoon afterwards Abouſir, two conſiderable 
towns; for I purpoſely omit the names of moſt of the vil- 
lages, which are almoſt innumerable. Farther up, on the 

Eaſt ſide, we came to Benalhaſſar; to the North whereof 
are evident tokens of an ancient city, which perhaps was 
Bubaſtus, famous for the worſhip of Diana, who had a 
temple there, and who was called in the Egyptian language 
Bubaſtis. 

Leaving ſeveral other towns of leſs note behind us, we 
came to the place where the Nile divided itſelf into two 
great branches, one of them (up which we had failed) run- 


* Numb. xiii. 22, 
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| ning North-Eaſt to Damiata, and the other North-Weſt to 
Roſetto. That tract of land which is incloſed by theſe two 
branches of the river, and the Mediterranean, was anciently 
called Delta from its triangular figure, like the Greek letter 
of that name, and is the moſt fruitful part of Egypt. There 
are likewiſe many ſmaller branches, or rather canals, from 
theſe two large ones, ſome the work of art and others of 


nature; but none of them, as far as I could learn, are navi- 


gable, except thoſe of Roſetto and Damiata. As to the 
ancient branches of the Nile, ſome of them have undoubt- 
edly been choaked up for want of being cleaned, and the 
face of the Delta has undergone ſo many alterations, that it 


is very difficult, if not utterly —_—_— to ſettle them at 


preſent. 

A little above the Delta, about a league to the Eaſtward 
of the Nile, is a village called Mattarea, near which are the 
ruins of Heliopolis, the On of the ſcriptures *, a city of 
great antiquity, and famous for its temple dedicated to the 
ſun, the chief objeCt of their worſhip. They alſo worſhip- 


ped a bull, under the name of Mnevis; as that animal was 


adored at Memphis by the name of Apis. The ſmall re- 
mains of this city lie North-Eaſt of Cairo, but contain no- 
thing remarkable, except an obeliſk, the head of a ſphinx or 
two, and ſome ſtones adorned with hieroglyphics. The 
prieſts of Heliopolis were the moſt ſamous of any in Egypt, 
for their ſtudy of philoſophy and aſtronomy, and were the 
firſt that formed the year, making it conſiſt of three hundred 
and ſixty-five days, to which five more were added by Her- 
mes Triſmegiſtus. It is very probable that the country 
about Heliopolis was the land of Goſhen, or of Rameſes, 
inhabited by the children of Iſrael; eſpecially as Joſephus 


makes that city the place of the firſt ſettlement of the He- 


brews: and perhaps Cairo might be Rameſes, the capital of 
the diſtrict of that name, where the Iſraelites had their ren 
vzvous before their departure out of Egypt. 


* Gen. xii. 45, 50. 
22 2 * 
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'The village of Mattarea, and the country for two miles 
South of it, is remarkable for the excellent water that is 
ſound there, upon digging about four feet deep, which is 
ſaid to be entirely free from ſalt, and lighter than the water 
of the Nile. It is certain, that in any part of Egypt, by 
digging lower than the ſurface of that river, water may be 
found; but it is generally brackiſh, occaſioned by the ſalt- 


naeſs of the earth through which it is ſtrained. 


In three hours ſailing from the Delta, we arrived at Bulac, 


where we landed, having been five days in our paſſage from 


Damiata. Bulac is the port to the city of Cairo, __ 
ſtands about a mile and a half to the Eaſtward of the Nile. 

It is near two miles in circumference, and has a cuſtom- 
houſe, with many warehouſes, and kanes or inns for tra- 
vellers; but none of its buildings are worth notice, except 
one, which is a beautiful bagnio. At this place we hired 
aſſes to carry us and our baggage to Cairo, where we lodged 
the firſt night at an inn, but afterwards at a French mer- 

during our ſtay in that city. 

. or . 8 by the Egyptians called Al 3 
is the capital of Middle Egypt, and the ſeat of the Turki ! 
baſhaw or viceroy of the whole kingdom. It is a mile and 
a half diſtant, as I have already obſerved, from the Eaſtern 
banks of the Nile, and ſtands in a plain, having a mountain 
to the South of it, upon which the ancient caſtle of the 
Babylonians was fituated. Bulac, whoſe extent was og 
tioned above, lies a full mile North-Weſt of Grand 8 
and Old Cairo, which is about two miles in compals, ſtands 
higher up the river, a mile and a half South-Weſt wo 
city. 'Thoſe travellers, therefore, who have given us ” 

wonderful accounts of the extent of Grand Cairo, and the 
number of its inhabitants, muſt have included Old Cairo, 
Bulac, and perhaps all the neighbouring vikages, in 0 
computation, and even then have far exceeded the truth; 
for Grand Cairo, or the New City, properly ſo ealled, is not 
above ten miles in circumference. | lt i, 
however, to be excecding populous; ſeveral families, to the 
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number of twenty or thirty perſons, frequently living in a 
mall houſe; and the ſtreets in the day-time being fo crowe- 
ed with people, that it is difficult to paſs along. 

The ſtreets of Cairo, as in moſt of the Turkiſh citics, are 
rery narrow and crooked; the wideſt of them, which runs 
the whole length of the city, from one gate to another, 
being no better than ſuch as are uſually called lanes in 
London. This narrownelſs, however, is attended with one 
conveniency, that they can lay a flight covering acrots from 
the top of one houſe to another, whereby the ſtreets are 
azreeably ſhaded from the ſun in the hot ſcaſon of the vear. 

Very good regulations are made in Cairo for the ſecurity 
of the city, eſpecially in the night-time; for moſt of the 
lireets, at leaſt every ward or diſtrict, have gates at each 
end, which are ſhut up as ſoon 2s it is dark, and every one 
of theſe diviſions is watched by three or four Janizaries; 
by which means robberies are prevented, and all people 
obliged to retire early to their ſeveral habitations. Some 
little ſtreets conſiſt of ſhops only; and they have ſeveral 
bezeſtines, or exchanges, which are likewiſe filled with 
ſhops, thoſe of the ſame trade being generally together; 
and all are locked up at night, the owners, retiring to their 
houſes, 

I have long ago obſerved that = private buildings in 
tne Turkiſh cities make but a very indifferent appearance; 
and the obſervation holds particularly good with refpect to 


uſually built of ſun-dried bricks or clay, and are two ſtorics 
high; but thoſe of the richer ſort are built of free- ſtone to 
acertain height, above which is a kind of cage-work, ſome- 
times filled up with unburnt brick; and, having few or no 
windows towards the ſtreet, they look quite diſagrecably to 
622 wito has been accuſtomed to the European cities, Where 
bös buildings have ſomething of beauty and regularity ON 
tne outſide, as well as conveniency and ornhesment wit!:ir:. 

dot of the houſes have flat terraſſed ryofſs, on wit ch tle 
\3uaditants take the air in the ſummer-<venings. 


thoſe in Cairo. The houſes: of the common people are 
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' ſuch-like materials. 


| adm itted; and theſe times are an agreeable reſpite to them, 
from that confinement to which the fair ſex is general 


their own houſes. 
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The beſt houſes in Cairo are built round a court or 
ſquare, and are richly furniſhed and adorned within, not- 


__ withſtanding the meanneſs of their appearance. 'Their 


halls are generally paved with marble, over which are hand. 
ſome cupolas, ſometimes opened at top, to let in the air; 
the walls and cielings of the principal apartments ſhine 


with gold and azure, the ſofa's are furniſhed with the richeſt 


velvet cuſhions, and the floors covered with the fineſt car- 


pets. We were admitted into one of theſe magnificent 
houſes, ſaid to have been built by Barharites, a fultan of 


Egypt, who lived towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
The entrance to the grand apartment is by a fine old door, 
ſomething in the Gothic taſte; but chiefly remarkable for 
two pillars on each ſide of it, which, though cut out of one 
ſtone, are wrought in ſuch a manner, that each of them 
appears like two links of a chain, hanging down from the 
capital to the baſe. The great ſalon is in the figure of a 
Greck croſs, with a cupola in the middle; and is wain- 
ſcotted ten feet high from the floor in a coſtly and elegant 
manner. All round the top, to the depth of two feet, are 
Arabic inſcriptions; underneath which are works of mother 
of pearl and fine marbles, in tlie form of ſmall arches; and 


runs a border of moſaic work, e of pearl, glaſs, and 


Several of the bagnio's in Cairo are very handſomely 
adorned and furniſhed, being places much reſorted to by 
the Mahometans, both on account of their religious purih- 
cations, and for the ſake of diverſion and refreſhments. 
There are ſome bagnio's on purpoſe for the women, or 
certain days ſet apart for them only, when the men are not 


ſubject in the Turkiſh dominions: but, as I obſerved in 
ſpeaking of - Conſtantinople, the ladies of quality, and 
wives of rich men, are deprived of the pleaſure of frequent- 
ing the public bagnio's, baving baths — for them in 
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The number of moſques in Cairo is quite incredible, but 
moſt of them are poor little buildings ſcarce eight yards 
ſauare: however, many of them are magnificent fabrics, 
and great ornaments to the city. That which ſeems to me 
to exceed all the reſt, both as to the ſolidity of its ſtructure, 


and a certain majeſtic ſtatelinefs which ſtrikes the ſpectator, 


is the moſque of ſultan Haſſan, built at the foot of the hill 
whereon the caſtle is ſituated. It is very lofty, and crowned 
with a beautiful corniſh that projeCts a great way, and is 
adorned with groteſque ſculptures. Its figure is that of an 


oblong ſquare, and the entrance to it is finely inlaid with 


divers ſorts of marble, the top of it being alſo embelliſhed 
vith carvings after the Turkiſh manner. The ſteps, by 
which it was formerly aſcended, are broken down, and the 
door walled up, it having often ſerved for a ſhelter to the 
malecontents in times of public inſurrections. On account 
of the ſtrength of the place, the government now thinks 
proper to keep a garriſon of Janizaries within its diſtrict, 
who are quartered in ſeveral adjoining apartments. 

There are many moſques in the neighbourhood of the 


attention, That called Amrah, ſaid to have been formerly 
a Chriſtian church, is ſupported by almoſt four hundred 
pillars, amongſt which there is ſo much difference, that 
ey ſeem to have been collected, together with their capi- 
tals, from ſeveral ancient buildings. But the moſque, 
vhich in my opinion ſurpaſſes all the others in beauty and 
the coſtlineſs of its ornaments, is one that ſtands to the 
North-Eaſt of the city, called Kub-be-el-Azab, that is, the 
cupola of the Azabs or Azaphs, a body of Turkiſh infantry, 
w whom it belongs. It is a noble room about twenty yards 
ſquare, covered with an elegant and ſtately dome, raiſed on 
a baſe of ſixteen ſides, in each of which is a window. It 
8 wainſcotted all round, eight feet high from the pavement, 
vith pannels of thu choiceſt marbles, among which are 
kreral ſlabs of red and green porphyry. 'The borders of the 
pannels are carved and gilt, and a ſort of freeze ranges 


city, as well as within the walls, that deſerve a traveller's 
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one 
characters. 'The walls above this are likewiſe adorned with 
Arabic inſcriptions in letters of gold, the whole cupola is 
gilt and painted in the fineſt manner, and all over the 
moſque hang a great number of glaſs lamps, oſtriches eg 
and ſuch-like glittering ornaments. | 

The Coptis or Cophts, as the Feyptian Chriſtians are 
called, have ſeveral churches in Cairo, one of which he- 
zoncs to the patriarch, who reſides here, though he takes 
his title from Alexandria, as well as that of the Greeks, 
The proper church, however, of the Copti patriarch ſcems 
to be that of St. Macarius in Old Cairo, where he is elected 
and enthroned; and in one quarter of this town theſe Chriſ- 
tians have at leaſt ten or twelve churches, moſt of which 
have old ones under them. They generally conſiſt of a 
nave and two ifles, with galleries over them ſuſtained by 


pillars; and are adorned with columns in the front, that 


fupport the roof. The chancel is ſeparated from the body 


of the church by a partition, which is frequently beautified 
with ſculptures, and inlaid with ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, and 


other coſtly materials. The Greeks have a church dedica- 
ted to St. George, for whom the Turks have likewiſe a 
great veneration, and accordingly reſort thither ſometimes 
to perform their devotions. But the greateſt curioſity it 
affords is a chain with an iron ring faſtened to a pillar, 
which they tell us has ſuch an extraordinary virtue, that 
three days cor hnement in it is a certain cure for madneſs. 

The Jews have a ſynagogue here remarkable for its an- 
tiquity, being built, according to their account, about ſix- 
teen hundred years ago; and they ſay that the ſpot where 


they utually read the law, was honoured with the preſcnce 


of the prophet Jeremiah. They have ſeveral ancient manu- 
ſcripts, and among others they pretend to have one of their 
law, written by Ezra's own hand; who having omitted, 25 
they ſay, the name of God out of reverence, wherever i 
ought to have occurred, found all the vacancies miracul- 
euſly filed up the _— after it was finiſhed. This mans 
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ſcript they eſteem ſo ſacred, that no body is permitted to 
touch it; and 1t is preſerved, as we were told, in a niche 
about ten feet from the ground, before which a curtain is 


drawn, and lamps are kept continually burning. About 


two miles out of the city is the place where the Jews bury 
their dead, which they do in the following manner: they 
dig a grave five or ſix feet deep, and on the Weſt ſide of 
the bottom of it they make a hole big enough to receive the 
corple, where they depoſite it, placing broad ſtones againſt 


the holes, and then fill up the grave; for it ſeems they hold 


it contrary to their law, to throw earth upon the body. 

But to proceed with our deſcription of Grand Cairo. 
The Khalis, or canal, which comes out of the Nile near 
Old Cairo, runs quite through the city, and ſeveral miles 
beyond it, and it is probably the Amnis Trajanus of the 
ancients. Near the mouth of this canal there is a mound 
or mole, which they break down every year with great 
rejoicing when the Nile riſes to a certain height; and thereby 
the water is conveyed into the city, and from thence diſtri- 
buted to the gardens and the adjacent country. There are 
ſcyeral bridges over this canal, but the houſes on each ſide 
of them intercept the view of it: however, it is quite dry 
ſome months in the year, when it is as a ſtreet, and people 
walk along it from one end to the other. When it begins 
to be dry, it is no good neighbour; a ſtench ariſing from it 
that is very offenſive to thoſe who live near it, and mult 
needs be unwholefome, | 

There are likewiſe ſeveral ſquares about the city, ſome 
half a mile, ſome three quarters round, ſo contrived as to 
receive and hold the water of the Nile, which is conveyed 
into them from the Khalis when the river riſes. Theſe 
ponds or lakes continue above half the year, and afford an 
agreeable entertainment to the inhabitants about them, who 
are people of the beſt faſhion of any in the city, and fre- 
quently divert themſelves in the evening with their ladies 


in fine boats and barges. Concerts of muſic, and ſome- 


times fire-works, add to the amuſement; and the whole is 
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a delightful ſight to the ſpectators, eſpecially thoſe who 
view it from the windows of the neighbouring houſes. 
When the waters are gone off, the beautiful ſeene is changed, 
and nothing but mud appears; but this is foon ſucceeded 
by a more pleaſing view of green corn, and afterwards of 
harveſt, in the middle of a great city, and on thoſe very 
ſpots where boats were ſailing a few months before. 

The caſtle of Cairo, ſaid to have been built by Saladin, 
is ſituated upon a rocky hill, on the South fide of the city. 
It has two entrances, both on the North; one of them called 
the Gate of the Azabs, the other the Gate of the Janizaries. 

The aſcent by the former is narrow, being all the way cut 
out of the rock; but that by the Gate of the Janizarics is 
grand and ſpacious. This caſtle is a mile and half in com- 
paſs, and looks like another city, being ſurrounded by high 
and thick walls, ftrengthened with towers after the ancient 
manner of fortification; but as it is commanded by a hill 
to the Eaſt, it does not appear capable of ſuſtaining a long 
fiege, whatever it may have done before great guns were 
invented. On the Welt ſide of the caſtle are remains of 
very grand apartments, ſome of which are covered with 
domes, and adorned with moſaic pictures. It is probable 
theſe formerly belonged to the Sultans, and have been ſince 
inhabited by the baſhaws; but this part of the caſtle is 
now taken up by a great number of artificers who work for 
the government, and are employed in weaving, embroidering, 
and preparing the hangings and coverings that are 8 
ſent to the temple at Mecca. 

From the higheſt ground in the caſtle, which is near « 
magnificent and ſpacious ſalon, commonly called Joſepi.s 
Hall, we have a moſt dciightful proſpect of Cairo, the 
Pyramids, and all the adjacent country. Here perhaps was 
the terrace to this grand hall, which is now all open, excep: 
to the South fide, and is ſupported by abundance of larg? 

columns of red granite, Some of the capitals are good 
Corinthian, others very plain, and ſome only marked out it 
lines like leaves. Each pillar has an Arabic ſentence cs: 
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round it, and over the pillars and arches there is a ſort of 
wooden freeze, filled with inſcriptions in the ſame language. 
It is to be queſtioned, whether this ſtructure was ever fi- 
niſhed, and therefore we may conjecture that the firſt row 
of pillars in the front were deſigned for a portico. 'They 
ſeem to have been brought from ſome ancient buildings, 
moſt probably from Alexandria; for columns of one ſtone 
' were ſcarce in uſe among the Egyptians before the Greeks 
came into that country, who diſplayed all their art and 
magnificence in the building of that city. 

Near the middle of the caſtle is a large court, on the 
South ſide of which are the apartments of the baſhaw or 
viceroy, and alſo the great Divan, in which are to be ſeen 
ſcveral leathern ſhields faſtened together, each of them al- 
moſt an inch thick, with the javelin ſticking in them, with 
which they were pierced by ſultan Amurath, being preſerved 
as a monument of his ſtrength. Not far from hence is the 
mint, where they coin their gold, and ſome ſmall pieces of 
three farthings value, called Medines, which are bits of iron 
waſhed over with ſilver. | | | 

In this caſtle they likewiſe pretend to ſhew us the priſon 
in which Joſeph was confined; but what has been repre- 
ſented by travellers as the moit ſurpriſing curioſity of all, is 
the well which they call Joſeph's, not perhaps from the 
patriarch Joſeph, as it has been generally underſtood, but 
from a Grand Vizir of that name, who had the direction 
of the work about ſeven hundred years'ago. However this 
be, the well certainly deſerves the attention of the curious, 
and therefore requires a particular deſcription. It is cut 
down through tne natural rock; but the ftone indeed is 
foft, and it would have been more difficult to have dug it 
if the ſoil had been earth or ſand, and to have built a wall 
round within. We deſcend to the bottom of this well by 
a ſtaircaſe that goes winding round it, above fix feet wide, 


the rock being leſt at leaſt half a yard thick between this 


paſſage and the well, by which we arc prevented from fal- 
lng, or, even looking into it, unleſs it be through holes tha: 
| 3 A 2. 
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are cut to let in light at convenient diſtances. The deſcent 


is very caſy, each ſtep being about ſix inches high, and five 


feet broad; but the piace is ſo dirty, that in moſt parts the 
ſteps are hardly perceivable. In this manner we go down 
to the bottom of the firſt part of the well, which is a hun- 
dred and fifty feet deep; when turning to the right, we 
come into a large chamber (if I may call it ſo) cut out of 
the rock, where oxen, by means of wheels, raiſe the water 
out of the lower part of the well to the bottom of the upper 
part, from whence it is drawn to the top by another ſet of 
oxen above. This lower well is not ſo wide as the former, 
and the deſcent is difficult and dangerous, the ſtairs being 
narrow, wet, and dirty, and no partition left between them 
and the well to prevent your falling. It is likewiſe dug 
through the rock, and is a hundred and twenty feet deep, 
which added to the number of the upper part make two 
hundred and ſeventy feet in all; and yet this falls ſhort of 
the calculation of other travellers. As the bottom of this 
well is probably on a level with the bed of the Nile, or 
rather lower, it is conſtantly ſupplied with water; but 
paſſing through the ſalt ſoil, it is not good to drink, being 
a little brackiſh, and fit only for common uſes; however, 
it is diſtributed in pipes to different parts of the caſtle, 
Having deſcribed this well, it ſeems natural to ſay ſome- 
thing of the aqueduct, by which a ſupply of better water 
is brought to the caſtle from the river itſelf. At the North 
end of Old Cairo is a plain but magnificent hexagon build- 
Ing, each ſide of it being above fourſcore feet in length, 
and as many in height, ſaid to have been erected by Cam- 
pion, the laſt but one of the Mamaluke kings of Egypt. 
It has an eaſy aſcent on the outſide for the oxen to go up, 
that turn the wheels which raiſe the water to the top of it 
from the reſervoirs below, into which it is let from the 
Niie by a channel cut for that purpoſe. Five oxen, and 
the ſame number of wheels, are employed in drawing the 
water to the top of the buildings, where it runs into a large 
baſon, and from thence into the aqueduct that conveys it 
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to the caſtle. The aqueduct itſelf, which is built in the 
ruſtic ſtyle, makes a grand appearance, though uniformity 
has not been regarded in it, the arches and piers being cf 
different dimenſions; but the latter are moltly about ten 
feet wide, and the former from ten to fifteen. The arches 
are about three hundred in number *, which are ſome of 
them very lofty, but grow lower as they approach the hill, 
where the water running into. a reſervoir is from thence 
raiſed up to-the caſtle by ſeveral wheels one above another. 

To the South of the caſtle lies a kind of ancient ſuburbs 
called Caraffa, at the entrance whereof are ſome magnificent 
tombs covered with cupola's, ſuppoſed to be the monuments 
of Egyptian kings, or of the caliphs, the relations of Ma- 
homet, who conquered this country; and the people have 
ſuch a veneration for them, that they will not permit either 
Jews or Chriſtians to paſs by them without alighting from 
their aſſes, as an expreſſion of their reſpe&t. Caraſfa ſeems 
to have been anciently a ſort of univerſity for the ſtudy of 
law and divinity, but great part of it is now in ruins, eſpe- 
cially the colleges and convents of Derviſes, of which there 
were formerly a ſurpriſing number. About forty of theſe 
religious now live together in a convent at a place called 
Caſſaraline, a little way Norta from the mouth of the 
Khalis, where there are fine gardens planted with orange, 
lemon, and other fruit-trees. Their moſque is a kandſome 
{quare building, covered with a beautiful cupolaz and at 
the entrance of it, are hung up ſcveral curioſities, chiefly of 
the wonderful kind, collected by the derviſes in their tra- 
velsz particularly a giant's boot, a pipe of an extraordinary 
Ezc, and ſuch-like trifles. Theſe monks aſfect no uncom- 
mon ſanctity, and are civil and communicative to ſtrangers. 
They are not the dancing Derviſes, of which fort there arc 
none in Egypt, if I am rightly informed. 

One day we took the pains to climb up to the top of 


* Travellers are not agreed as to the'numher of theſe arches. Thevenot 
reckoning no leſs than three hundred and fifty, whereas Dr. Pococke makes 


ha 
them only two hundred and cighty-nine; and others vary ſrom both theſe 
(911! gy utat; Oli. 
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Jebel Duiſe, a mountain which perhaps has been ſeparated 


by art from that whereon the caſtle ſtands, and by which it , * 


is commanded, as has been already obſerved. At the Eaſt Joſeph 
end of it are ſeveral grottos, ſome of which are inacceflible, compa: 
but thoſe we could come at were rooms of ten or twelye wün 
feet ſquare, and pretty lofty. Here is likewiſe a moſque b 
which takes its name, as well as the hill, from the ſheck Midiers 
Duiſe, who was buricd in it; as were his children at a little which 7 
diſtance from it, together with the fons of ſeveral baſhaws, hs __ | 
Not far from the moſque is a ſolid building of ſtone, aſcended man | 
by ten ſteps, and about a yard fquare at the top, on which x 1 * 
ſheck (or prieſt) goes to prayers upon extraordinary occa· keeper o 
fions, as at the commencement of a war, or when the Nil: — " 
does not rife ſo high as 1s requiſite to make a plentiful ſca- ek hs 


ſon; and ſuch oratories they have about moſt towns in the Wl - 
ha | | : eems det 
"Turkiſh dominions. On the North-Weſt ſummit of the 


hill, are two caves cut out of the rock, with holes through _— 
the roof to let in light; and above theſe is a place to which al he. 
people aſcend for the ſake of enjoying one of the fineſt pro- which Ke : 
ſpeQs in Egypt, taking in the caſtle and city of Cairo, and SORE 

all the country round, eſpecially the Delta, as far as the eye Ps 
can penetrate. We deſcended the hill on the North fide "Tims "= 
by a very eaſy way, practicable by camels themfclves; thoſ: Pas 


whereas the aſcent on the South is nothing but a winding 
foct-path up the fide of the mountain, where it is almoll 
perpendicular. There is a quarry of good free- ſtone in this 
Hill, which is much uſed in the buildings of Cairo. 
After we had pretty well ſatisfied ourſelves with viewing 
what was molt remarkable in the city of Cairo and ig 
neighbourhood, we determined to croſs the Nile, and piſ 
| a vifit to the famous pyramids, thoſe wondrous monument 
cf the wealth and grandeur of the ancient kings of Egypt 
With this intent we hired aſſes, took with us three dap 
proviſions, and two Janizaries armed with ſword and mu 
cuet, each of us alſo carrying a fowling-piece, as well fo 
our diverſion, as ſor a ſecurity againſt the Arabs, We l 
cut betimes in the morning far Old Cairo, where we mi! 
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a ſhort ſtay to take a view of the granaries commonly called 
Joſeph's, which indeed are nothing but ſquare courts en- 
compaſſed with walls about five yards high, ſtrengthened 
with ſemicircular buttrefſes. Theſe courts are filled with 
corn, brought down from Upper Egypt for the uſe of the 
foldiers, and diſtributed amongſt them as part of their pay; 
which, however, they generally convert into ready money. 
As the granaries are open at top, the grain is covered with 
matting; but nevertheleſs, the birds ſometimes find means 
to come at it, for which a certain allowance is made to the 


keeper of this magazine. There is a light fence of canes 


round the tops of the walls, which a thief muſt neceſſarily 
break down before he can carry off any corn; ſo that it 


when they have been committed. 

The town of Old Cairo is the port to the new city for 
all boats that arrive from Upper Egypt, as Bulac is for thoſe 
which come up from the Delta. In general the buildings 


inhabitants are pretty numerous. Three or four Franciſcans 
lve here in a neat little houſe, belonging to the convent of 
WE thoſe fathers at Jeruſalem, of whoſe welfare we gave them 
n account. Near the South corner of Old Cairo are the 
remains of an extenſive ſtructure, ſuppoſed to have been a 
ſort of caſtrum for the Roman troops at Babylon, which 
lun was probably ſituated on a neighbouring mountain, 
now called Jehuſi, and was founded by ſome captives who 


preſent called Kieman, is built of ſmall hewn Kone inter- 
med with layers of brick, and has ſeveral large round 
owers, one of which 1s converted into a Greek nunnery. 
is it is inhabited by Chriſtians, there are two or three 
hurches in it; but ſome parts of the building are entirely 
F$:itroyzd, and the reſt in a ruinous condition; it having 
ten been the refuge of factious and rebellious parties. 

Haſtening from Old Cairo, we eroſſed the Nile near the 


| ſeems defigned, not to prevent robberies, but to give notice 


are ruinous, but there are many good houſes in it, and the 


ſcaped from Babylon on the Euphrates. This caſtle is at 
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pleaſant iſland of Roida, (of which hereafter) to the oppoſite 
village of Gize or Geeza, where the ancient Memphis is 
generally ſuppoſed to have been ſituated, though the ruing 
of that ſamous city are ſo completely buried or removed, 
that not the leaſt trace of them are now'to be diſcovered. 
About ten miles to the Weſtward of this place, upon a 
ridge of: rocky hills on the borders of the Lybian deſerts, 
ſtand thoſe three vaſt pyramids, ſo juſtly the admiration of 
all that behold them. There are many others, indeed, dif. 
perſed up and down; but moſt of them are ſo much inferior 
in bulk to any of the former, that travellers take little 
notice of them, confining their obſervations chiefly to the 
three which appear moſt conſiderable. The hill, on which 
they are ſituated, riſes with an eaſy aſcent from the plains of 
Egypt about a hundred feet; and the rock conſiſts of ſuch 
free-ſtone as is uſed in the pyramids themſelves. 4 
The largeſt of theſe pyramids, which has ſuffered leaft by 
time and weather, is {ix hundred ninety-three Engliſh ſect 
ſquare at the baſis, and its perpendicular height is ſour 
| hundred ninety-nine feet; but if we take it as the pyram! 
aſcends inclining, then the height is equal to the breadth of 
the baſis, namely, ſix hundred and ninety-three feet, the 
angles and the baſe making an equilateral triangle. The 
whole area, therefore, of the baſis contains four hundred 
eighty thouſand two hundred and forty-nine ſquare feet 
which is ſomething more than eleven acres of ground. 
| This pyramid is aſcended on the outſide by ſteps, whic 
i | are from two feet and a half to four feet in height, and 
| broad in e e being placed in ſuch a manner, th 
[ a line ſtretched from the bottom to the top would touc 
2 the angle of every ſtep, if the ſtones were not waſhed an 
impaired by the air and rains; but they are ſo worn an 
mouldered away at preſent, that they cannot convenientl 
| be aſcended, except on the South fide, or the North-Ea 
angle. Each ſtep is one entire ſtone, many of them thir 
feet in length, and the number of ſteps from the bottom 
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the top 1s two hundred and ſeven *. The day being warm, 


we had no ſmall fatigue and difficulty in clambering up to 
the ſummit of this pyramid, which does not end in a point, 
as mathematical pyramids do, and as it appears to thoſe 
who view it from below, but in a ſquare platform, conſiſt- 
ing of nine large ſtones, beſides two that are wanting at the 
angles. Each ſide of this platform is above ſixteen feet, ſo 
that ſome ſcores of people may ſtand upon it, and from 
thence enjoy one of the fineſt proſpects the world affords. 
Many travellers have reported, that a man cannot ſhoot 
an arrow from the top of this pyramid beyond its baſis, but 
that it will fall upon ſome part of the ſtructure; whereas it 
is certain, that a good bow and a ſtrong arm will fend an 
arrow much farther. The ftory of theſe pyramids caſting 
no ſhadow is of equal credit with the former; for though 
indeed they caſt none at noon day for almoſt three quarters 
of the year, yet in winter at noon, and every morning and 
evening in the year, they certainly caſt a ſhadow proportion- 
able to their bulk: and we may remember, that Thales of 
Miletus, above two thouſand years ago, took the height of 
theſe pyramids by their ſhadows, as we are informed by 
Pliny and Laertius. | | 
We deſcended the ſame way we went up, till we came 
to the entrance of this pyramid, which is ſixteen eps from 
the bottom. It is about three feet high, and as many wide, 


running downwards with a ſteep deſcent for ninety-two 


feet and a half. Having paſſed through this ſtreight with 
lighted: torches, the farther end whereof is ſo narrow that 
we were forced to creep upon our bellies, we came into 2 
wider place, where we ſaw a great many bats of an un- 
common fize. From hence we got into another paſſage 
five feet in height, and a hundred and ten in length, 
through which we aſcended to two galleries, one of them 


This is Mr. Greaves's number, but travellers differ ſtrangely in their 


computations, perhaps from their having aſcended the pyramid at different 

places. Sandys makes the ſteps two hundred and fiſty-five, Lewenſtcin two 
hundred and fixty; Thevenot and Maillet reckon two hundred and eight, 
and Dr. Pococke counted two hundred and twelve, though he thinks that 
' Greaves and Nlaillet comè neareſt the truth, | 
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running horizontally, and the other riſing upwards in the 
ſame direction with the paſſage. The aſcending gallery is 
a very ſtately one, not inferior either in materials or work. 
manſhip to the moſt magnificent buildings. It is paved and 


| lined with white poliſhed marble, cut in vaſt ſquares or ta- 


bles; and the joints are ſo cloſe, that they are ſcarce dif. 
cernible. The height of this gallery is twenty-ſix feet, and 
the breadth fix, having benches on each fide of poliſhed 


ſtone. Paſling from hence through a ſquare hole into ſome 


Cloſets or little chambers, lined with Thebaic marble, we 
enter a very noble hall, ſtanding in the centre of the pyra- 
mid, equally diſtant from all the ſides, but ſomewhat nearer 
the baſis than the top. The length of this hall is thirty. 
four feet, its breadth ſeventeen, and its height nineteen and 
a half. Its floor, ſides, and roof are all of Thebaic marble; 
and the ſtones are of a vaſt ſize, eſpecially thoſe that form 
the roof, lying acroſs the room like ſo many huge beams, 
and ſupporting the enormous weight of the pyramid above. 

Within this glorious hall ſtands a tomb, ſuppoſed to be 
that of Cheops or Chemmis, king of Egypt, the founder of 
this pyramid. It is of one entire piece of marble, hollowed, 
and uncovered at the top, and ſounds like a bell on being 
ſtruck. Some ſay, that the corpſe has been removed * 
hence, but probably it was never laid here; for Diodorus, 
above ſixteen hundred years ago, writes, that Chemmis and 
Chephron, the builder of the next pyramid, notwithſtanding 
they deſigned theſe ſtructures for their ſepulchres, were 
neither of them buried in them, the people being exaſperated 
by the hardſhips they had undergone in erecting them, and 


threatening to tear their dead bodies in pieces; whereupon | 


they commanded their friends to bury them privately in 
ſome obſcure place. This tomb is of the ſame kind of ſtone 
with which the whole room is lined, being a ſtreaked mar- 
ble, with black, white, and red ſpots, which ſome call The- 
baic marble, but others take it to be a ſort of Porphyry, the 
Leucoſtictos of Pliny, whereof there were, and ſtill are, 3 
vaſt number of calm! in Egypt. 
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The figure of the tomb is like an altar, or two cubes finely 


ſet together; and the ſtone is ſmooth and plain, without any 
ſculpture or ornament. The outward ſuperficies is ſeven 
feet three inches and a half in length, three feet three inches 
|: and three quarters in depth, and much the ſame in breadth; 
but the hollow part within is little more than fix feet long, 
two feet deep, and as many broad. It is not eaſy to con- 
ceive how the tomb was brought into the place where it 
now ſtands, it being impoſſible it ſhould enter by the nar- 
row paſſages above deſcribed; which makes moſt people 
conclude, that it was raiſed up thither from without, before 
the roof of the chamber was cloſed: but why may not we 
conjecture, with an ingenious modern writer, that there 
was ſome way left to come at this hall, which is not yet 
diſcovered? For it is ſcarce credible that any prince ſhould 
direct his dead corps to be dragged to his ſepulchre through 
ſuch impraCticable paſſages. . 

The poſition of the tomb is exactly North and South *, 
and equally diſtant from all ſides of the room except the 
Eaſt, from whence it is placed as far again as it is from the 


Weſt. Under it there is a little hollow ſpace dug away, 


and a large ſtone in the pavement removed at the angle 
next adjoining to it, which was probably done in hopes of 
finding ſome hidden treaſure; it being a ſuperſtitious pro- 
digality praCtiſed by the ancients, and continued to this day 
in the Eaſt-Indies, to conceal money in their ſepulchres. 


One thing very remarkable in this firſt pyramid is, that the ſides of it 
ſtand exactly facing the four quarters of the world, and conſequently mark 
the true meridian of the place; which preciſe poſition could not well have 
been owing to chance, but was in all probability the effect of art and deſign; 
and that it really was fo, ſeems confirmed by the ſame poſition of the tomb 
within: ſo that this ancient ſtructure is a true and permanent proof of the 
early progreſs of the Egyptians ia the ſcience of aſtronomy. M. de Cha. 
zelles, an excellent mathematician, who took the dimenſions of this pyramid 
in the year 1693, at tbe ſame time obſerved the exactneſs of its fituationz 
which being deſignedly pitched upon (as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe) by 
thuſe who raiſed this vaſt pile above three thouſand years ago, it follows, 
that during fo long a ſpace of time there has been no alteratwn in the hea» 
vens in that reſpect, or (which amounts to the ſame thing) in the poles of, 
the earth or the meridians; as M. Fontenelle has obſerved in his elogium of 
tic abo ve-· mentioned gent! man. 
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As to the horizontal paſſage above-mentioned, which iz 
a hundred and ten feet in length, it leads us to an arched 
vault or chamber, ſtanding due Eaſt and Weſt, of a grave. 
like ſmell, and half full of rubbiſh. It is about ſeventeen 
feet long, and fiiteen broad; the walls are entire, and plaiſ. 
tered over with lime; and the root is covered with large 
ſmooth ſtones, not lying flat, but ſhelving, and meeting 
above in an angle. Near the entrance into this paſſage is 
the well mentioned by Pliny, which is circular, and three 
feet in diameter. It is lined all the way down with white 
marble, and the deſcent into it is by fixing ones hands and 
feet in little open ſpaces cut in the ſides within, oppoſite 
and anſwering to one another in a perpendicular; which is 
the contrivance for deſcending mto many of the wells and 
ciſterns in Egypt. 

This is all that is to be ſeen in the firſt pyramid; but 
there is one thing more to be obſerved, which is a ſurpriſ- 
ang echo, taken notice of by Plutarch, who ſays that it 
anſwers four or hve times; wherein he does not exceed the 
truth. The long-continued noife which is heard on diſ- 
charging a muſquet at the entrance into the pyramid is very 
remarkable; but this effect may be accounted for by con- 
{idering, that the ſound being fhut in, and carried in the 
{mooth narrow paſſages already deſcribed, as in ſo many 
Pipes or trunks, to the middle of the pyramid, fipding no 
zſſue out, reflects upon itſelf, cauſing a circulation of the 
air and a conſuſed noiſe, which by degrees dies away as Fm 
motion ceaſes. | | 

A very little to the South of the ſirſt pyramid ſtands the 
ſecond, ſuppoſed to have been built by Cephron, the bro- 
ther of Cheops. The ſtones thereof are white, but not 
near fo large as thoſe of the former; nor do the ſides riſe 
by degrees or ſteps, like the other, but are plain and ſmooth; 
and the whole ſtructure, except on the South, ſeems very 
entire, and free ſrom any conſiderable breaches. Its d- 
menſions, both as to height and breadth, are aimoſt equi! 

to thoſe of the ſirſt, and its aſcent agycars to be ſome what 
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fee per. A hole has been made ſome way up, on the North 
{de of this pyramid, in order to find an entrance, as it is 
reaſonable to conjecture; but none has been yet diſcoveted, 
nor is it known whether there be any rooms or apartments 
within, though it 1s highly probably there are, this being 
deſigned for the ſepulchre of an Egyptian king, as well as 
the former. On the North and Welt ſides of the pyramid 
is a ſoſſe, about ninety feet wide, and thirty deep; along 
which are a great number of apartments hewn out of the 
ſolid rock, ſuppoſed to have been deſigned for lodgings for 
the Egyptian prieſts. We enter into them by ſquare open- 


firſt pyramid; and many of the chambers have a communi- 
cation with others behind them, which are dark and ſull of 
rubbiſh. | 
The third pyramid ſtands about a furlong from the 
ſccond, on an advantageous riſing of the rock, which makes 
| it ſcem equal to the former at a diſtance, though the pile 
be much leſs and lower. Each ſide of its baſis 1s about 
three hundred feet, and its height is much the fame. 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and ſome other ancient wri- 
ters, afſirm, that the greater part of this pyramid was built 
{or caſed at leaſt) with black or Ethiopic marble: but what- 
ever it may formerly have been, it js ſtrange that ſeveral of 
tie moderns ſhould deſcribe it in the ſame manner; for the 
whole appears to be built of a clear whitiſh ſtone, ſomewhat 
better and brighter than that of either of the former pyramids. 
All round it one may ſee the remains of the granite it was 
adorned with, which has been pulled down, and moſt of it 
carried away, but ſome few pieces of it ſtill continue in 
their places. This pyramid is ſaid to have been built by 
Mycerinus, whoſe name was engraved on the North ſide of 
it, according to Diodorus; but no ſuch inſcription is to be 
ſeen at preſent. 
| Having been thus particular in the deſcription cf theſe 
tarce greateſt pyramids of Memphis, or of Gize, as they 
pc now called, it would be needleſs to ſay much of thoſe 


ings, much of the ſame ſize with the narrow paflages of the 
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that are to be ſeen in other parts of Egypt, moſt of them 


(as I have already intimated) being much inferior to theſe 
in magnitude, except one that ſtands near the Mummies, 
whoſe dimenſions and ſtructure are pretty near the ſame 
with thoſe of the firſt and largeſt pyramid above deſcribed, 


It may be proper, however, to obſerve, that they are not 


all of the ſame form, ſome of them being quadrilateral, 

others round and pointed at top like a ſugar-loaf; ſome 

riſing with a greater, and others with a lefſer inclination. 
Who were the builders of theſe wonderful ſtructures, 


has been a ſubject of much diſpute. Some pretend they 


were erected by the patriarch Joſeph for granaries, to lay 
up the corn of the ſeven plentiful years againſt the enſuing 


\ famine; and, to ſupport this imagination, derive the name 
Pyramid from Pyros, a Greek word ſignifying wheat; 


whereas it is generally ſuppoſed to come from Pyr, which 
in the fame language ſignifies fire, becauſe a mathematical 
pyramid terminates in a point like flame. But the opinion, 
that theſe pyramids were built for granaries, is entire!) 
groundleſs and abſurd; for beſides that their figure is the 


moſt improper of any for that purpoſe, the few rooms or 


cavities within them (the greateſt part of them being no- 


thing but ſolid piles of ſtone) do utterly ovefthrow ſuch a 


conjecture, 


Others ſuppoſe theſe fabrics to Have been erected by the 


Iſraelites, during their heavy bondage under the tyranny df 
the Pharaoh's; and this is ſupported by the authority of 
Tofephus, who ſays, that when time had extinguiſhed the 
memngy of the benefits of Joſeph, and the kingdom was 
iransſerred to another family, the Iſraelites were treated 
with great rigour, and waſted by various Jabours. They 
were ordered to cut canals to receive the waters of the Nile; 
to raiſe walls Ind caſt up banks, to hinder the inundation 
of that river from drowning their towns and villages; and, 
amongſt other oppreſſions, they were employed in building 
the vaſt pyramids in queſtion. But the ſcriptures do not 
fem to favour this _—_—_ for 3 to chem the las 
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viſh employments of the Iſraelites was the making of bricks, 


whereas all theſe pyramids are of ſtone. This, however, 
cannot be called a poſitive confutation of the hypotheſis 
under conſideration; for though the Iſraelites, a little before 
their departure out of Egypt, might be employed in making 
bricks, it by no means follows, that they were never em- 
ployed in any other works. And when is it more likely 


that the Egyptian kings ſhould undertake theſe prodigious | 


ſtructures, than when they had ſo many hundred thouſand 
laves in their dominions, whom they ſeemed under a ne- 
ceſſity of keeping continually in action, to prevent thei 
breaking out into rebellion? 

According to Herodotus, the firſt or greateſt of the three 
pyramids above deſcribed was built by Cheops, whom 
Diodorus names Chemmis; for that they are one and the 
ſame perſon may eaſily be made appear. Both thoſe hiſ- 
torians agree that the ſecond was erected by Cephron, bro- 
ther and ſucceſſor to the former prince: and the third is 
{aid to have been raiſed by Mycerinus, the ſon of Cheops, 
as we have already mentioned. Some of the Greeks in- 
deed pretend that this laſt was built by a courtezan named 
Rhodopis or Rhodope: but this is very improbable, conſider- 
ing her condition and the vaſtneſs of the expence; and 
beſides, Herodotus has ſhewn that ſhe did not live till a 
long time after theſe pyramids were in being. After all, 
the above-cited authors ingenuouſly confeſs, that there is 
little agreement either among the natives of Egypt, or an- 
cient hiſtorians, with reſpect to the founders of any of the 
pyramids we are ſpeaking of; and the Arab writers are 
under the ſame uncertainty, ſome attributing them to 
Nimrod, others to queen Daluka, and others concluding 


that they muſt have been built before the flood, or elſe the | 


memory of the founders would have been better preſerved. 

Since it is uncertain who were the founders of the pyra- 
mids, it would be in vain to endeavour. to determine the 
time when they were erected; eſpecially as nothing can be 
more precarious than the Egyptian chronology. However, 
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if we do not allow them to be ſo ancient as the time of the 
Ifraelites being in Egypt, (which yet appears to me a very 
probable conjecture) we muſt grant them to be about three 
thouſand years old; fince Herodotus, who lived two thouſand 
two hundred years ago, was able to find ſo little ſatisfaction 
in his enquiries concerning them; and Diodorus, who lived 
before the birth of our Saviour, ſuppoſes the great pyramid 
to have been built at leaſt a thouſand years before his time 

The next thing diſputed is the end for which theſe py- 
ramids were erected; but moſt travellers, and authors who 
have wrote upon this ſubject, are of opinion that they were 
intended for ſepulchral monuments. Diodorus tells us 
expreſsly, that Chemmis and Cephron deſigned to have had 


their bodies depoſited in the pyramids they built, though it 


was ordered otherwiſe for a reaſon above-mentioned; and 
Strabo judges all thoſe near Memphis to have been royal 
ſepulchres, To this the writings of the Arabs are conſo- 
nant; but if none of theſe authors were extant, the tomb 
which remains to this day in the firſt pyramid is ſufficient 
to put the matter beyond all controverſy. | 

Why the Egyptian kings ſhould put themſelves to the 
vaſt expence of building theſe pyramids, is an enquiry of a 
higher nature. Ariſtotle makes them to have been the 
works of tyranny; and Pliny conjectures that they built 
them partly for oſtentation of their power and grandeur*, and 
partly out of ſtate- policy, to divert the people from mutinirs 


and inſurrections by keeping them in employment. It is 


very probable they might in ſome meaſure be influenced by 


theſe motives, but there is another reaſon to be given for 


* Pliny (ſays M. Rollin) gives, in few words, a juſt idea of theſe py- 
&« ramids, when he calls them a fooliſh and uſeleſs oſtentation of the wealth 
« of the Egyptian kings, Regum pecuniæ otioſa ac flulta oftentatio: and adds 
« that by a juſt puniſhment their memory is buried in oblivion, kiftoriars 
« not agrezing among themſelves about the names of thoſe who firſt railed 
« theſe vain monuments. Inter cbs non conflat a quibus fuctæ ſint, Juſti[]emo 64/6 
« Jliteratis tautæ vanitntis aufdoribus, In a word, according to the judicious 
« remark of Diodorus, the induſtry of the architects of theſe pyramids 1s 00 
« leſs valuable and praiſe worthy, than the deſign of the Egyptian kings con⸗ 
« temptible and ridiculous,” Kollin's Ancient Hiſtory, Vol. I. ch. 2. Sed. 3 
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eſe great undertakings, ariſing from the theology of the 


Egyptians, who not only believed the reſurrection, but that. 


as long as the body endured, fo long the ſoul continued with 
it; which laſt was alſo the opinion of the Stoics. Hence 


it was, that the Egyptians took that exceſſive care to embalm 


the dead in order to preſerve them from corruption, that ſo 
the ſouls of the deceaſed might long remain about their re- 
ſpective bodies, not to animate or quicken them, but only 
as attendants or guardians, unwilling to leave their former 
habitations: and upon the ſame account they incloſed them 
in the moſt durable buildings, endeavouring thereby, as 
much as in them lay, to render them eternal. 

The reaſon why the Egyptians frequently made uſe of 
the pyramidal figure for theſe monuments, (for they were 
not always of that ſhape) ſeems to have been, becauſe it is 
the moſt permanent form of ſtructure, being neither over- 
preſſed with its own weight, by reaſon of its gradual con- 


tracting and leſſening from the bottom to the top, nor ſo 


ſubject to the ſinking in of the rain as other buildings. 
Beſides, they might hereby intend to repreſent their gods; 
pyramids, and obeliſks which are only a lefler ſort of pyra- 
mids, being anciently, both by them and other heathens, 
erected and worſhipped as images of ſeveral deities. 

In what manner theſe wonderful ſtructures were built, 
and by what contrivance the ſtones, eſpeci.lly thoſe vaſt 


ones of the firſt pyramid, were raifed to that height, has 


| alſo been the ſubject of much ſpeculation. Herodotus, 
whoſe expreſſions are not very clear, ſuppoſes, that when 
they had laid the firſt range, they raiſed other ſtones thither 
from the ground, by wooden engines, which formed the 


ſecond row; and by an engine placed upon that, they drew 


up the ſtones that compoſed the third; there being as many 
eugines as layers of ſtone, or but one engine that might be 
removed as there was occaſion: and alſo adds, that the 
ligheſt parts were finiſhed, and the reſt in order, down to 
the very loweſt. Diodorus imagines the work was done 
by the help of mounds, which he ſays the Egyptians pre- 
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tended were raiſed of ſalt and nitre, and that they were 
diſſolved and waſhed away by letting in the river. Our 
learned and ingenious countryman, Mr. Greaves, ſuppoſes 
that they firſt built a large tower, the height of the intended 
pyramid, to the fides whereof the reſt of the building was 


applied, piece after piece, like ſo many buttreſſes, ſtill leſſen- 


ing in height, till at laſt they came to the loweſt degree. 
Another conjecture has been made, which, if true, would 
make the labour beſtowed on the pyramids much leſs than 
is imagined; and that is, that they took the advantage of 
building round a hill when they began one of theſe ſtruc- 
tures. If this be the caſe, we may ſuppoſe the great pyra- 
mid incloſed two rocky hills, the preſent entrance probably 
being on the top of the one, and the grand chamber with 
the tomb in it on the top of the other. In a matter of this 
uncertainty, every one muſt be left to his own conjectures; 
but as for thoſe above-mentioned, they appear to me to be 
liable to many objections; nor do I ſee any reaſon for endea- 
vouring to lefſen the difficulty of erecting the ſtructures in 
queſtion, ſince the wealth of the Egyptian kings and the 
number of workmen employed were undoubtedly adequate 
to ſuch vaſt undertakings. 

Nothing ſeems more ſurpriſing to me, than what the 
ancients tell us, that the immenſe quantities of ſtone made 
uſe of in theſe ſtupendous fabrics were brought either from 
Arabia, Thebais or Ethiopia. The ten years which they 
aſſign for hewing them out of the quarries, and conveying 

them from ſuch a diſtance to the place where the pyramids 
were erected, are in my opinion too little for that purpoſe. 
But upon examination it appears moſt probable, that the 
greateſt part of the materials were dug from the rock on 
which they ſtand, and that only the marble of the room: 


and paſſages within, and the outſide caſing, (if any ſuch 
there were, as is generally ſuppoſed) was {etched from thoſe 


diſtant quarries. 


Enough has been faid to give the 3 an idea of the 


magnificence of the Egyptian pyramids, to confirm which 
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I ſhall only add what Diodorus tells us, that the number of 
men employed in building the firſt or greateſt of the three 
was 360, ooo, and Pliny makes them ſix thouſand more; 
large bodies of them relieving one another at ſtated periods, 
and alternately taking their turns of reſt and labour. It is 
agreed that twenty years were ſpent from the beginning to 
the finiſhing of the work; and Herodotus adds, that in his 
time there was an inſcription on the pyramid, declaring how 
much had been expended only in radiſhes, onions, and 
garlic for the workmen, being no leſs than ſixteen hundred 
talents of ſilver, or about 400, ooo J. ſterling; from whence 
we may judge to what prodigious ſums the whole expence 
muſt have amounted. | 

Before I leave this place, I muſt take ſome notice of a 
coloſſus, at leaſt the head of one, which ſtands about a 
quarter of a mile to the Eaſt of the ſecond pyramid. It is 
uſually called a ſphinx, which is a fabulous monſter, having 
the head and breaſts of a woman, the wings of a bird, the 
claws of a lion, and the body like a dog. This figure, a- 
mong the Egyptians, was a ſymbolical repreſentation of the 
riſing of the Nile in the months of July and Auguſt, when 


the ſun paſſes through the ſigns Leo and Virgo. They 


likewiſe made uſe of it in their hieroglyphics to repreſent a 
harlotz intimating the danger of being captivated by the 


charms of. a faithleſs woman, whom the fond lover in the 


end finds as cruel and rapacious as a lion. Of this ſphinx 
however, near the pyramids, there is little to. be diſcerned 


but from the ſhoulders upwards, being a monſtrous buſt of 


a woman, all cut out of the ſolid rock, and never ſeparated 
from it; except the upper part of the head, which ſeems to 
be adventitious. It is almoſt thirty feet high, fifteen feet 
irom the ear to the chin, and above thirty feet wide at the 
lower part of the neck or beginning of the breaſt. The 
land is fo accumulated about it, that one can but juſt diſ- 


cover the top of the back, in which there is a hole about 


ave feet long, ſeventy-five from the hinder part of the neck, 


and thirty from the tail. We could not get up to the top. 
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of the head, but thofe who have done it report, that there 


is a round hole, by which a full-grown perſon may deſcend 


into it, from whence it is ſuppoſed the artful prieſts delivered 


their oracles. Pliny makes mention of this ſphinx, ang 


tells us that it was thought to be the ſepulchre of king 


Amaſis. The rock is dug away all round the ſphinx to a 
conſiderable diſtance, and the ſtone was undoubtedly em- 
ployed in building the pyramids, with which ſome moderns 


have ſuppoſed it has a fubterraneous communication. 
About nine or ten miles South of the three great pyra- 


* are the famous catacombs or mummy-pits of Saccara, 
to which village we were ſafely conducted by our Janizaries, 
and there procured ourſelves a very indifferent lodging. 
The next morning, before ſun-riſe, we went to the neigh- 
bouring plain, in company with the perſon who has the 
ſuperintendence of the catacombs, and ſeveral of his ſer- 
rants, who take care to be well paid for the trouble they 
are at in gratifying the curioſity of ſtrangers. The uſual 
method of ktting people, down into the pits, where the 
mummies or embalmed bodies are depoſited, 1s by ropes, 
which is painful enough; though there are holes in the ſides 
to deſcend by, as in the well of the pyramid above-men- 
tioned, but moſt of them are ſo worn away, that it is dan- 
gerous to go down in that manner, if not impracticable. 
The firſt pit they let us down into was about five and 


twenty feet deep, cut through a ſlaty rock, except the upper 


part, which was ſand, but caſed with unburnt brick, which 
ſeemed to be very ancient. At the bottom of the, pit we 
found a patſage five feet wide and forty in length, which 
brought us into a ſquare arched room, where we ſaw ſeve⸗ 
ral remains of embalmed bodies, and many of the ſwathes 
ſcattered up and down, ſome of them almoſt entire. 4 
few of the bodies I obſerved had been done up in the boughs 
of palm-trees, which were tied together at each end, and, 
doing rotten, appeared like ruſhes. 


Being not ſatisfied with what we found in this catacomb,. 


we gave a {mall piece of money to be let down into another, 
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where we had the ſatisfaction to find ſeveral coffins ſtand. 


ing upright and entire, this pit having been but lately opened, 


Theſe * mummy-cheſts, are very thick, and made 


of a kind of ſycamore, by the Egyptians called Pharaoh's 
fig-tree, which, though ſpongy and porous to appearance, 
will continue ſound above three thouſand years, for ſo long 
it has lain in theſe ſubterraneous apartments. The top of 


face painted on it, reſembling a woman; the reſt is one 
continued trunk, and at the end of it is a broad pedeſtal to 
ſet it upright upon in the reconditory. Round the pedeſtals 
of the coffins are ſometimes ranged a number of little ima- 
ges of various colours, as if they were deſigned for fo many 
guardian genii and attendants. Moſt of the coffins are 
adorned with hieroglyphics, and ſome of them richly gilt 
and painted, either with the figure of ſome tutelar deity, or 
that of the deceaſed. 


The bodies uſually appear in this manner: they are 


wrapped up in a ſhroud of linen, upon which are alſo faſ- 
tched divers ſcrolls of linen, painted with facred characters. 
Theſe ſcrolls generally run down the belly and ſides, or elſe 
are placed on the knees and legs. The face is covered with 
a kind of head-piece of linen cloth fitted with plaiſter, on 
which the countenance of the perſon is repreſented in gold; 
and the feet have alſo a cover of the ſame, faſhioned like a 
high ſlipper, and painted with hieroglyphics. The whole 
body is ſwathed with fillets, or narrow bands of linen, be- 
zinning with the head, and ending with the feet, which are 
wound round in ſuch a curious and inimitable manner, with 
ſo many caſts and turnings, and ſo often one upon another, 
that it is ſuppoſcd there are ſeldom leſs than a thouſand ells 
of filleting about one body. Thoſe eſpecially which cover 
the head and face are ſo neatly done, that they do not hinder 
us from perceiving the ſhape of the eyes, noſe, and mouth, 
cough they are hid from our ſight. On the breaſt is a ſort 
of breaſt-plate, made with folds of linen cut ſcollop- wiſe, 
"ckly painted and gilt; on which is ſometimes the face of 
d Woman with her arms expanded, | 
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the coffin is uſually cut into the ſhape of a head, with a 
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Upon opening one of the coſſins, we found the head of 
the mummy full of a compoſition of the conſiſtence, colour, 
and ſmell of pitch, but ſomething more fragrant; which 
muſt, as Herodotus intimates, have been injected through 
the noſtrils; to which end, as well for the eaſier extraction 
of the brain, we found, upon examination, that the /eptum 
medium of the noſe had been taken away. Having unfolded 


the bandage, that part of it which more immediately ſur. | 


rounded the body was quite rotten, and would not bear 
handling without falling to pieces, whereas a great number 
of yards of the exterior part appeared as ſtrong as we can 
ſuppoſe it to have been the firſt day it was applied. _ 
any of the muſcular parts were preſerved, except upon the 
thighs; and even thoſe, upon touching them, crumbled to 
2 of the catacombs we viſited was chat called the 
well or pit of the birds, which is about thirty feet deep; 
from whence we made our way, through a paſſage almott 
choaked with ſand, into apartments much more magnificent 
than thoſe we had ſeen before, being the ſepulchres of birds 
and other animals worſhipped by the ancient Egyptians; for 
theſe they embalmed and wrapped up with the -_ ws 
as they did human bodies, depoſiting them in earthen 8 $ 
covered over and ſtopped cloſe with mortar. Theſe va t 
or urns, are of a conical figure, of which we faw a on 
number, moſt of them containing an ibis, (one of 4 a- 
cred birds) whereof the bill, bones, and the very feat 
are admirably well preſerved. In one of the rooms ” | < 
ſeveral large vaſes, which probably were for dogs - 0 . 
animals; ſome of which have been found, but they 2 
rare met with at preſent. | | 
"ih 3 have 4 before, that the * 
or coffins, are not always of wood, ſome few of them on 
| found of ſtone; and of the wooden ones, ſome po m 3 
planks, and others hollowed out of one piece 0 = x 
There are alſo coffins made only of linen-cloth _— - 
glued together, which nevertheleſs are as durable | 
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others. Thoſe who had coffins, we may ſuppoſe, were 
people of good condition, whoſe families could bear the ex- 
pencez whereas the poorer ſort had no coffins, but were 
wrapped up in reeds or branches of palm, as I have already 
obſerved. It is likewiſe probable that theſe inferior perſons 
were piled up one upon another, whereas the others ſtood 
upright upon the pedeſtals of their coffins. 

In theſe catacombs we likewiſe find ſeveral ſquare boxes, 
uſually painted with hieroglyphics or ſymbolical figures, 
having upon their lids the reprefentation of a hawk cut in 
wood, and ſometimes of a dog or other animal. Within 
theſe boxes, one of which was originally placed at the feet 
of each mummy, are incloſed various ſmall inſtruments and 
utenſils, denoting the trade or occupation of the embalmed 
perſon when he was alive. As to the piece of money ſaid 
to be lodged in the mouth of each mummy, and the idols 
incloſed in their breaſts or bellies, we could make no ſuch 
diſcovery: and yet abundance of little images, ſome of mar- 
ble or alabaſter, others of copper, and others of baked earth, 
are ſold in Egypt as having been found in theſe repoſitories. 
lam apt to think, that many of them have been really taken 
from thence; however, it is the intereſt of the people of 
Saccara, who are the chief venders of ſuch antiquities, that 
this opinion ſhould prevail, and doubtleſs they encourage it 
as much as poſſible. The Europeans indeed purchaſe them 


at eaſy rates, for the Turks have very little curioſity, and 


eſteem things of this nature no nne than the value of 
the materials. 

It ſeems natural, before I Wave this ſubject, to ſay ſome- 
thing of the Egyptian manner of embalming human bodies, 
by which curious art many have been preſerved entire 
through ſuch a long ſucceſſion of ages. For our account 
of this matter we are chiefly indebted to Herodotus and 
Diodorus; and the reaſon why they took this pains to keep 
their dead bodies from corruption has been already aſſigned 
in ſpeaking of the pyramids, namely, that the fouls of the 
deceaſed might continue near them, and not enter into other 
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animals. And having found out means of making the body 
durable, their next care was to provide repoſitories for it, 
which might be equally laſting, and in which it might re. 


main ſafe from all violence and injury. They were there. 


fore, as Diodorus tells us, not very ſolicitous about the 
ſtructure of their houſes, which they called inns; but ſpared 


no coſt or labour in building and adorning their - 


which they termed eternal ma: 1f10ns. 

But to return from this ſhort digreſſion. 
of any conſideration died amongſt the ancient Egyptians, 
all the women of the family beſmeared their hands and 
faces with dirt, left the body in the houſe, and went about 
the ſtreets lamenting and beating themſelves, with their 
garments girt about them, and their breaſts uncovered; the 
men at the ſame time forming another company, and 
mourning in the ſame manner. After this, the body was 
carried to thoſe who profeſſed the art of embalming, which, 
like other trades, they learnt from their anceſtors. Theſe 
ſhewed the kindred of the deceaſed ſeveral models or pat- 


| terns made of wood, painted like an embalmed body; giv- 


ing them alſo an account of the expence that would attend 
each manner of preparation, and aſking them which they 
would chuſe; for it is to be obſerved, there were three dil. 
ferent ways of preparing a corps for burial. One of then 
was very Exquiſite and expenſive, the charge being a talent 
of ſilver, or about two hundred and fifty-eight pounds lter- 
ling; the fecond was inferior, and of a more moderate price, 
being twenty minz, or a fourth part of the former ſum; the 
third was very mean, and colt but a trifle. 

This preliminary being ſettled, the embalmers took the 
body, and firſt drew out the brains through the noſtrils with 
a crooked inſtrument of iron, filling up the vacancy with 
certain medicaments, whoſe conſiſtence, colour, and ſme, 
(as taken out of the ſkulls at this day) have been alread 
deſcribed. Then the ſcribe or ſecretary, as they called 
him, marked on the left fide of the belly, how far the 8 
ciſion was to be made; which a certain officer according“ 
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cat open with a ſharp Ethiopic ſtone, and immediately ran 
away as faſt as he could, all that were preſent purſuing 
him, throwing ſtones aſter him, and loading him with ex- 
ecrations; for they thought it a heinous crime to wound or 
offer any violence to the bodies of their fellow-creatures: 
but the embalmers were much honoured and eſteemed, 
converſed with the prieſts, and were admitted, as perſons 
of ſanity, into the more ſacred parts of their temples. 
When theſe came to dreſs the diſſected body, one of them 


thurſt his hand into it, and drew out all the inteſtines, ex- 
cept the heart and kidneys; and another waſhed the bowels 


with palm wine and aromatic odours. They then fil- 
led the belly with pounded myrrh, caſſia, and other odour- 
iferous drugs, (frankincenſe excepted) and the inciſion be- 
ing ſewed up, the body was carcfully anointed with the 
oil of cedar and other things for above thirty days, or elſe 
laid in nitre for ſeventy days, which was the longeſt time 
allowed. At the expiration of this term, they waſhed 
the whole body again, and bound it up in ſwathes of 
line linen, covering it with gums, which the Egyptians 
uſed inſtead of glue. And all this was done without dif 
figuring the body, ſo that the very hairs remained on 
the brows and eye-lids, and the countenance was fo well 
preſerved, that the perſon might eaſily be known. The 
embalmers having done their part, the corpſe was delivered 
to the relations; who put it in a wooden cofhn ſhaped like 


a man, which was placed upright againſt the wall of the 


catacomb, or of whatever edifice was deſigned for that pur- 


poſe: for it muſt be remembered, that the Egyptians did not 
always depoſite their dead in ſepulchres immediately after 


they were embalmed, but kept them at home in magnificent 
apartments, having by this means the pleaſure of viewing 
the lineaments of their anceſtors, who died ſome ages before 
they were bornz and, if we may believe Lucian, they often 
brought the dried corpſe of a friend as a gueſt to their en- 
tertainments. 


The way of embalming above deſcribed was the moſt 
Num 323 
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_ coſtly manner of preſerving the dead; but thoſe who were un- 


able or unwilling to be at ſo great an expence had recourſe 
to a more ordinary preparation, which was as follows: 
they injected a quantity of oil of cedar into the body by a 
pipe, without cutting it open, and laid it in nitre for ſeventy 


days, at the end of which they drew out the pipe, and let 


out the oil by the fundament, which brought away with it 
the whole paunch and entrails; and the nitre conſumed the 
fleſh, leaving nothing but ſkin and bones. This done, the 
body was ſent home to the relations without any farther 
operation. The third way of preſerving a corpſe, made uſe 
of by the poorer ſort of people, was only cleanſing the belly 
by injected lotions, and falting the body for the number of 
days above-mentioned, 

There are ſeveral pyramids in the neighbourhood of Sacca- 
ra, andothers ſome miles to the South near a village called 
Daſhour; but I ſhall not trouble the reader with any account 


of them, having given him a ſufficient idea of theſe ſtruc- 
tures in the three moſt remarkable ones already deſcribed. 


1 had ſome thoughts of proceeding from Saccara to Faiume, 
and from thence to take a view of the lake of Maris, and 
the ſituation of the famous labyrinth; but being not ſut.- 


_ ciently provided for ſuch a journey, which our Janizarics 


likewiſe repreſented as dangerous, I was eaſily prevailed up- 
on to lay aſide the deſign, and return to Cairo. However, 

may not be amiſs to give a ſhort account of thoſe ſurpriſiug 
works of the Egyptian kings, both as they are deſcribed ty 
the ancients, and as they are at preſent, according to the 
information I received from a gentleman who was lately up- 


on the ſpot, and conſidered them with great attention. 


The lake of Meeris, if Herodotus and Diodorus may bc 
credited, was no leſs than three thouſand ſix hunare« 
ſtadia, or four hundred and ſifty miles in circumferenc:. 
It is ſaid to have been dug by a king of Egypt called Mui, 
whoſe name is retained, in order to correct the irregulan- 
ties of the Nile, by receiving the ſuperſluous waters W.1Ct! 
that river roſe too high, (thereby preventing their tag: 
tion in other places to the detriment of the land) and b., 
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fupplying the lands with water when the river failed, 


which was let out of the lake into the adjacent country by 


a great number of ditches and canals. Many of theſe canals 


are ſtill ſubſiſting; and as they were of vaſt benefit to the 


ancient inhabitants, ſo they are equally ſerviceable to the 
preſent, who attribute them, as they do moſt other works 


of public utility, to the patriarch Joſeph, whoſe name they 


have given to the great canal by which the lake has a com- 
munication with the Nile. | 

In this lake we are alſo told that Niceris built two pyra- 
mids for himſelf and his queen, which were ſix hundred 
feet high, three hundred being under water, and three 
hundred above; and on the top of each of them a coloſſal 
ſtatue ſeated on a throne. If this be true, they muſt needs 
have been erected beſore the cavity was filled with water; 
but it appears quite incredible to me, that two ſuch pyra- 
mids, and a lake of ſuch vaſt extent, ſhould be the work of 
one prince's reign, notwithſtanding the authority of the 
above-mentioned. hiſtorians. | | 

They likewiſe tell us, that the canal of communication 
between the Nile and the lake, had anciently large fluices 
to let the water in or out as occaſion required; and when- 
ever they were either opened or ſhut, the charge of doing 
it was no leſs than fifty talents of ſilver, or almolt thirteen 
tnouſand pounds ſterling. On the other hand, the lake 
brought in a very conſiderable revenue to the prince, the 
alhery, during the river's retreat, yielding a talent, about 
two hundred and fifty-eight pounds, every day into the roy- 
al treaſury, and about one-fourth of that ſum tor the reſt 
of the year; there being a great variety and plenty of fiſh, 
and a vaſt number of hands employed in taking and falting 


them. The revenues ariſing from this fiſhery Merris is ſaid- 


to have given to his queen to buy her ointments, or for 
pin-money, as we uſually expreſs it in England. 

When Herodotus inquired, as very well he might, what 
became of the vaſt quantity of earth that was dug up tv 
form this prodigious cavity, the Egyptians. told him it was 
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carried to the Nile, and diſperſed by the current, of that 
river. If the hiſtorian had credulity enough to believe this ac. 
count, Imuſt confeſs it is ſo far from being ſatisfactory to me, 
that, as the inhabitants of the country could give no better 
anſwer to this queſtion, I am apt to think this ſpacious lake 
was rather the work of nature than of art; though perhaps 
King Mcaris might enlarge it, by opening or cleanſing its 
communication with the Nile, erecting flood- gates, and 
even ſinking ſome part of it deeper than it was originally; 
which might give riſe to the tradition that he dug the whole 
cavity. 

Strangely different from the account given us of this 
lake by Herodotus and Diodorus, is that of Pomponius 
Mela, who makes it no more than twenty miles in circum- 
ference: but the critics will have this to be a miſtake in 
Mela's copy, and have accordingly corrected it by thoſe 


hiſtorians. The truth ſeems to lie between theſe two ex- 


tremes, for J am well aſſured, that the lake of Meeris is at 
this day between forty and fifty miles in length, and ten or 
twelve in breadth; though it varies in its extent according 
to the riſing or ſinking of the river. Its banks are of a 
blackiſh ſoil, between which and the water the ground is 
ſlaty, and part of it covered with a deep ſlimy mud, incruſt- 
ed with a thin cake of falt upon its ſurface. The water is 
very diſagreeable, being of a muddy taſte, and almoſt as 
ſalt as the ſea; but it is freſher towards the parts where it 
enters from the river, I do not learn that there are any 
ſhell-fiſh in the lake, nor any ſort of fiſh but ſuch as are 
found in the Nile; and of thefe, as well as anciently, they 
catch vaſt quantities when the lake is low, and fell them 
very cheap in the market of Faiume. 

On the North fide of the lake there 15 the appearance of 
a little iſland, or ſome white cliffs riſing conſiderably above 
the water, which it is thought may be the remains of the 
two pyramids above-mentioned, built by Mceris for himſelf 


and his conſort. The country about the lake was formerly 


| famous for its vineyards, which have been long ago deſtroy- 
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ſed to be the remains of vines; for wood may continue 
ſound a great while, in ſuch a dry air as that of Egypr. 

Towards the Southern part of the lake of Mcoeris was 
ſituated another of the Egyptian wonders, I mean the cele- 
brated Labyrinth, which according to Herodotus, who ſaw 
it, ſurpaſſed the report of fame, being in his judgment 
more admirable than the pyramids themfelves. It was 
built near the city of Crocodiles, the ſame with Arſinoe, 
and was not ſo much one ſingle palace, as a magnificent 
pile compoſed of twelve palaces, erected by twelve kings of 
Egypt, at a time when the country was divided into ſo many 
different kingdoms. This ſtructure ſeems to have been de- 
ſigned as a pantheon, or univerſal temple of all the Egyptian 
deities, which were ſeparately worihipped 1n the provinces. 
It was alſo the place of the general aſſembly of the magiſtra- 
cy of the whole nation, where they met to feaſt and ſacri- 
fice, and to judge cauſes of great importance. 

The laſt-mentioned hiſtorian tells us, that this edifice con- 
tamed twelve halls, which were vaulted, and had an equal 
number of doors oppoſite to one another, fix opening to 
tie North, and fix to the South, all encompaſſed by the ſame 
wall. The whole number of chambers was three thouſand, 
filteen hundred above ground, and as many below. Hero- 


cotus ſays that he viewed all the upper rooms, but was not 


permitted to enter into the ſubterraneous apartments, be- 
cauſe there were the ſepulchres of the kings who built the 


Never was any nation more ſuperſtitions than the Egyptians, extrava- 
gantly worſhiping a great number of animals, as the bull, the wolf, the 
dog, the cut, the baboon, the crocodile, the hawk, the ibis, and many 
others though fome pretend, that the worſhip of the Egyptians did not 
terminate in the animals themſelves, but in the gods whole ſymbols they 
were, and to whom they had tome peculiar relation. Theſe animals were 
Paced in their temples, maintained with great care, and at a prodi- 
f10us expence, and after their death, were embalmcd, and ſolemnly depo- 
lied mm tombs aſligned them by the public. Nay, to ſuch an exceſs was 
folly carried, that fome of thera aſcribed a ſort of divinity to lecks and 
Vaou: tor which they ate ingeniouty renreached by the Roman ſatyriſt.— 


ed; but many roots are ſtill obſerved in the ground, ſuppo- 


labyrinth, and of the ſacred crocodiles*. It is ſaid that the 
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huge pile conſiſted entirely of ſtone, without any timber, ancien 
being ſupported by a vaſt number of marble pillars, with labyru 
which the roofs and walls within were likewiſe encruſted, land, | 
and the whole adorned with the fineſt ſculptures. The had be 
i numerous paſſages throughout the building, were contrived Caroor 
! to meet and croſs each other with ſo much intricacy, that it labyrin 
1 was impoſſible for a ſtranger to find his way either in or out remain; 
| without the aſſiſtance of a guide; and ſeveral of the cham. that is 
4 bers were of ſuch a ſtructure, that on opening the doors caſtle o 
| there was heard an awful noiſe like thunder. and eig 
i 5 80 great was the ſtrength of this wonderful edifice, thai the ſqu- 
1 ö 3 1 | 5 N 
i it withftood for many ages not only the rage cf time, but labyrint 
g that of its implacable enemies the inhabitants of Heracleo- he is ſuf 
| polis, who did all they could do to demoliſh it, from au- band. 
| averſion they bore to the crocodile, which was the peculr Thep 
4 deity of Arſinoe. Pliny ſays it was remaining entire in hi; ed, bein 
days, after having ſtood three thouſand fix hundred year: remains 
905 was ſupp 
Dnis neſeit, J 2 e qualia dement enter a fi 
JEgyptus porterta colat. Crocodilon adorat 
Purs har, illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Thim. bvely, v 
£ffigies facrs nitet aurea cercopithect, "rel „ 
Limidio mag icæ reſonant ubi Memnone chorde, | be y Jol 
Atque wetus Thebe centum gacet abruta portis. | and three 
Illic cæruleos, hie piſcem fluminis, illic t 
Oppida tota canem vencrantur, nemo Dianam. ener. 7 
For rum et cepe nefos wiolare, ac Frangere morſu. | rw apart 
O ſanttas gentes, quibus hes naſcuntur in hortis | n 
Numina d : JUVEN. Sat. XV. diles Were 
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Who has nct heard where Egypt's realms are nam'd, 
What monſter gods her frantic ſons have fram'd? 
Here Ibis gorg'd with well-grown ſerpents, there 
Ihe crocodile commands religious fear. 

Where Memnon's ſtatue magic ſtrings inſpire 
With vocal iounds, that emulate the lyre; 
And Thebes, (ſuch, Fate, are thy diſaſtrous turns!) 
Now proſtrate o'er her pompous ruins mouins. 
A monkey-god (prodigious to be told!) 

„Strikes the beholder's eve with burniſh'd gold. 
ro godihip here blue Triton's ſcaly herd, 
he river progeny is there preferr'd: 
Through towns Diana's power neglected lies, 
Where to her dogs aſpiring temples riſe; 
And jhould you iecks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the ſacrilegious crime. 
Religious nations ſure, and bleſt abodes, 

here cv'ry orchard is o'er-run with gods 


We nee, 
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dieinnts then 
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and even at this preſent time we find ſufficient tokens of its 
ancient grandeur. About a league from the temple of the 
labyrinth, are found ſeveral heaps of ruins covered with 
ſand, and many ſtones ſcattered up and down, as if there 
had been great buildings thereabouts. This place is called 
Caroon, and is undoubtedly the ſpot where the famous 
labyrinth was erected. Walking over it, we pals by ſeveral 
remains of ancient ſtructures, till we come to the largeſt 
that is now ſtanding, which is called Caſr-Caroon, or the 
caſtle of Caroon, about a hundred and fixty feet in length, 
and eighty in breadth. IT his is conjectured to have been 
the ſquare pyramid which Strabo ſpeaks of at the end of the 
labyrinth, and calls the ſepulchre of Imandes, but which 
he is ſuſpected to have confounded with the pyramids in the 
iland. 

The portico is a very ruſtic work, almoſt entirely deſtroy- 
ed, being no where above fix feet high; but there are ſome 
remains of the large marble pillar: by which the top of it 
was ſupported. Having paſſed through the portico, we 
enter a hne ſpacious hall, and beyond it three others ſucceſ- 


brely, which are roofed with large tables of marble exqui -- 
itely joined together, each of them twenty-nve feet long, 


and three broad, reaching quite acroſs from one wall to the 
other. At the farther end of the laſt hall are certain not- 
tow apartments, wherein it is probable the ſacred croco- 
dues were depoſited. Theſe halls have ſeveral openings 
made in them through which one may go into other rooms 
en the ſame level, from whence there are ſtair- caſes to go up 
into thoſe that were above, and down into thoſe below; bu: 
molt of the paſſages are now choaked with rubbiſh. What 
mains of this building is about thirty-four feet high, and 
mere are ſigns of a cornice running round it, notwithſtand- 


ng which it was undoubtedly higher formerly than it is at 
preſent, 


We need not wonder at the diſagreement to be ſound be— 
For oa ! cs 
een tne ancients and moderne, and even amongſt the au— 
ments themſelves, in their deſcriptions of this labyrinth, 
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and edifice of ſo great variety and extent. What is now 
ſtanding of it ſeems to be no more than a fourth part of the 
inner building, which in all probability had four fronts, 
and twelve halls anſwering to them; the reſt being decayed 
by time, or demoliſhed by deſign, as appears from the ruin: 
to be ſeen all round it to a conſiderable diſtance. 
One day we croſſed over to the little iſland of Ronda, our 
Raoudah, which lies in the river between Old Cairo and 
Gize, where we ſpent ſome hours with a great deal of ſa- 
tisfaction. The iſland is near a mile long, baving a village 
of the ſame name at the North end of it, and 1s one of the 
moſt delightful ſpots imaginable, being planted on the Weſt 
fide with large ſycamores, or Pharaoh's fig-trees, as they are 
commonly called. 
Nile, there is a building erected at the Southern point of 
this iſland, into which the fiream has free admittance: And 
in the middle of this is placed the Mikias, or meaſuring 
Pillar, divided into cubits, as we may ſuppoſe the ancient 
Niloſcopes or Nilometers were, whereby. the riſe of the 
river is exactly known. This column is fixed in a baſon, 
the bottom of which is probably on a level with the ſurface 
of the Nile when at loweſt, for it would be of no ſignifica- 
tion to have it go deeper. It has a fine old Corinthian 
_carital at the top, on which reſts a beam that goes acrols3 
gallery. From a court leading to this ſtructure there is a 
deſeent to the Nile by ſteps, which are called Moſes's ſtairs, 
i: being a prevailing opinion among the vulgar, that he Was 
taken up there, after he had been expoſed upon the river 
in the ark of bulruſhes. At the ſame end of the iſland we 
find great ruins of ancient buildings, eſpecially about the 
Mikias; and to the Welt there are remains of a wall nine ot 
ton feet thick, built of brick, with ſeveral! little turrets, 
but the whole ſeems rather deſigned to defend the ifland 
againſt the encroachments of the river, than againſt any 
other enemy. It is ſaid that one of the ſultans built a p- 
Jace here, and made it his frequent reſidence, for the ji 
of tae air, and the pleaſantneſs of the ſituation. 
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leads me to ſay ſomething of the annual riſe of the Nile, 
and of that inundation which has always been accounted 
one of the greateſt wonders of Egypt, and to which it is 


rains in the inland parts of the country, (though it frequently 
does upon the coaſt) and the ſoil is naturally dry and ſandy 
if providence had not ſo ordered it, that this beneficent 
river ſhould overflow and water the lands at a certain feaſon 
of the year, Egypt, inftead of the moſt fertile, would have 
been one of the moſt barren parts of the univerſe. 
The ſources or fprings of the Nile were abſolutely un- 
| known to the ancients, who placed them in the Mountains 
of the Moon (as they are uſually called) in the 1oth degree 
of South latitude. But our modern travellers, efpecially 
the Portugueſe miffionaries, who elaim the honour of the 
diſcovery, have found that they lie in Ethiopia, in the 
eleventh or twelfth degree of North latitude; which makes 
the courſe of that river ſeveral hundred leagues ſhorter than 
it was ſuppoſed by the ancients. The Nile enters Egypt 
almoſt under the tropic of Cancer, viotently pouring itſelf, 
as it paſſes, down ſeveral cataracts or falls, from a very con- 
ſiderable height, between rugged rocks and precipices, and 
with ſo great a noiſe as to be heard at the diſtance of ſeveral 
leagues. According to Seneca, the inhabitants near the 
eataracks ufet formerly to entertain ſtrangers with a fight 
rather terrifying than diverting; and the practice is {till 
continued, if we may believe ſome modern travellers. Two 
of them get into a ſmall boat, the one to guide it, the other 
to throw out the water; and having for ſome time ſuſtained 
the violence of the agitated waves, they dexteroully ſteer 
through the narrow channels without touching the rocks, 
directing the little veſſel with their hands, till at laſt they 
are carried down headlong by the falling river. The af- 
frighted ſpectators now thinks them inevitably ſwallowed 
up and loft, but immediately ſees them appear again upon 
Nuas, IV. 3 E 


Having mentioned the Mikias, or Nilometer, it naturally 


indebted for all its fertility and happineſs; for as it ſeldom 
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the water, at a great diſtance from the place where they fell, 
Juſt as if they had been ſhot out of an engine“ 


From the catiraCts the Nile makes its way through Upper 


and Middle Egypt, and a little below Cairo divides itſelf 
into two large branches, which empty themſelves into the 
Mediterranean at a great diſtance from each other, one near 
Roſetto, the other near Damiata, as I have obſerved above. 


Thus the Delta, the greateſt part of Lower Egypt, is form- 


ed; but as to the ſeven mouths + of the Nile, much ſpoken 
of by the ancients, it is in vain to look for them at preſent, 
time having made great alterations in the face of the coun- 
try, as has likewiſe been already intimated. 
With regard to the annual overflowing of the Nile, 
Herodotus, : Diodorus, and other ancient authors tell us, 


that the river begins to riſe in Egypt about the ſummer 


ſolſtice, and continues ſo to do till after the autumnal 
equinox, or nearly the ſpace of one hundred days, till it 
returns to its proper channel. This account pretty well 
agrees with modern obſervations; for though the Nile be- 


* geneca's words are theſe: “ Inter miracula fluminis incredibilem incol- 
*K2rum audaciam accepi. Bini parvula navigia conſcendunt, quorum alter- 
% navem regit, alter exhaurit. Deinde multum inter rapidam inſauiem Nil - 
« et.reciprocos fluctus volutati, tandem tenuiſſimos canales tenent, per quos 
te anguſta rupium effugiunt; et cum toto flumine effuſi navigium ruens manu 
© temperant; magnoque ſpectantium mctu in caput nixi, cum jam adplora- 
« yeris, merſoſque atque obrutos tanta mole credideris, longe ab eo in quem 
te ceciderant loco navigant, tormenti modo miſſi. Nec mergit cadens unda, 
& ſed plants aquis tradit.“ Seneca, Nat. Quzit. L. IV. c. 2. Though tius 
account ſeems to be confirmed by ſome modern travellers, yet Dr. Pococke, 
who lately ſaw ſeveral of the cataracts, takes no notice of any ſuch practice; 
nor does he repreſent them as ſuch frightſul falls as they are generally con- 
ceived to be. He talks of ſome rocks of granite which lie acroſs the river in 
three different places, dividing the ſtream, and cauſing ſeveral falls of water; 
but he makes the greareſt of them not above ſeven or eight feet, and others 
about four or five. As to the Catadvpes, thoſe high cataracts which fell with 


ſuch a noiſe as to deprive the neighbouring inhabitants of their hearing, he 
looks upon the whole as fabulous. He acknowledges, however, that the 


people talked of other cataracts befides thoſe he ſaw; and that ſome reckoned 
jeven mountains and ſeven cataracts, which ſcem agreeable to the accounts 
of the ancients. | yy | 

_ + The names of theſe mouths, beginning from the Weſt, were the Canopic, 
the Heracleotic, the Bolbitic, the Sebennytic, the Pathmetic, the Mendeſin, 
the Tanitic, and the Peluſiac, fo called from the cities ſtanding on their ſcversl 
branches. There were alſo two Pſeudoſtomata, or ſalſe mouths, named 
Pineptimi aud Diolcos, which could not carry ſuch large veſſels as We out 
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gins to ſwell in the month of May, its increaſe is incon- 
ſiderable at Old Cairo till about the 18th or 19th of June; 
nor is any public notice taken of it till the 28th of that 
month, at which time it is ufually riſen to five or ſix cubits, 
or peeks, a Turkiſh meaſure, concerning the preciſe length 
whereof authors are not well agreed, but which may be 
reckoned about five and twenty inches. At this time the 
public criers proclaim the riſe of the river in the city of 
Cairo, and continue in the ſame manner to publiſh how 
much it increaſes every day, till it riſes to- ſixteen peeks, 
when they make great rejoicings, and cry out Waffah Allah, 
unplying that God had given them abundance. | 

The Nile commonly ſwells to this height at the latter 
end of July, or before the 2oth of Auguſt; but the ſooner 
it happens, they have the greater hopes of a plentiful ſeafon. 
Sometimes, indeed, it has fallen out ſo late as the iſt, and 
even the 19th of September, as it did in the year 1705; but 
then the country has been afflicted with plague ane famine, 
the river not riſing afterwards to its uſual height. For it 
is to be obſerved, that though ſixteen peeks generally por- 
tend plenty, and are the condition upon which the people 
pay their tribute to the Grand Signior, yet nineteen or 
twenty are requiſite to cauſe a general flood, and prepare 
the lands for cultivation. Eighteen peeks are reckoned bur 
an indifferent Nile, and twenty-two a very good one, be- 
yond which it ſeldom riſes. If it exceed twenty-four it is 
ſaid the inundation is of bad conſequence, the waters not 
retiring ſoon enough. te ſow the corn; but I know no in- 
itance of ſuch an exceſs. The time when the Nile is at 
higheſt is uſually about the middle of September. 

As it may be eafily conceived that the river cannot of 
itſelf overflow the lands every where in the neceſſary pro- 
portion, the inhabitants have been obliged, with incredible 
labour, to cut a vaſt number of canals and trenches from 
one end of Egypt to the other; ſo that almoſt every town 
and village has its canal, which is opened at the proper 
une, and the water ſucceſſively conveyed to the molt dife 
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tant places. Theſe canals or trenches are not permitted to 
be opened till the river has riſen to a certain height, nor yet 


all at once; for in that caſe ſome lands would have too | 


much water, and others too little; but they begin to open 
them according to a public regulation of meaſures made for 
that purpoſe. | fob | | 
When the Nile is ſwelled to the height of ſixteen peeks, 
the bank is cut to let it into the Khalis, as they call the 
great canal above-mentioned, which runs through the city 
of Cairo. The ceremony of cutting this bank or mound, 
which is raiſed every year when the river begins to increaſe, 
is always performed with vaſt ſolemnity, in the preſence of 
the baſhaw himſelf, (who gives the firſt ſtroke) accompanied 
by all his great officers, and attended with an innumerable 
multitude of people, this being one of the greateſt feſtivals 
obſerved by the Egyptians. On this occaſion the barges and 
galleys, in which the baſhaw and his attendants come up 
the river, from Bulac, make a very pretty appearance, hav- 
ing fails of different colours, and abundance of flags and 
ſtreamers. The trumpets and other muſic, accompanied 
with the firing of guns and the repeated ſhouts of the peo- 
ple, add to the grandeur of the ceremony, and make an 
agreeable confuſion, In a word, bonfires, illuminations, 
and the fineſt fire works, together with ſeveral ſorts of games 
and exerciſes “, and whatever can be thought of to demon- 
ſtrate an univerſal joy, are continued for three days an 
three nights without intermiſhon. 5 
In ancient times this annual ceremony was not only at- 
tended with great rejoicings, but it is ſaid the Egyptians 
Among other diverting fights which are exhibited on this occaſion, M. 
Thevenot tells us of two ſwimmers, whoſe performances were very ſurpriſ- 
ing. One of theſe, he aſſures us, he ſaw with his hands tied behind his back, 
and his feet bound with an iron chain of ten pounds weight, who ſtocd up- 
right in the water, and in that manner went from the opening of the canal 
quite through Grand Cairo, (which is between three and four miles) preceded 
by a boat full of people with drums and trumpets, anc: followed by ſeveral 
others. He was rewarded by the baſhaw with a fine veſt, and a preſent in 
money, beſides what he collected from the ſpectators, which undcubtedly was 
very conſiderable. Another of theſe fellows ſwam in chains from one cud of 


the Khalis to the other, with a pipe in his mouth, and a diſh of coffer in lis 
hand without ſpilling it; and had the ſame reward from the viceroy. 
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aſed alſo to ſacrifice a girl, or a boy and a girl, to the Nile, 
as 2 tribute paid to that river for the bleſſings they derived 
from it. This inhuman cuſtom continued, as we are told, 
till the Turks made themſelves maſters of Egypt, when it 
was aboliſhed according to the prudent remonſtrances of 
the firſt governor; but unfortunately the river did not riſe 
that year to its accuſtomed height. The year following it 
was worſe, ſo that the people, apprehending a famine, and 
thinking it was owing to the diſcontinuance of the uſual 
ſacrifice to the river, began to murmur; whereupon the 
governor led out the inhabitants of Cairo, Turks, Jews, 
and Chriſtians, to a mountain on the Eaſt of the city, and, 
aſter a pathetic exhortation, obliged all that were preſent 
to offer up their prayers to God for obtaining his mercy, in 
which exerciſe they ſpent the remainder of the day, and 
the following night. Early in the morning news was 
brought to the governor, that the Nile had riſen no leſs than 
twelve peeks in the night-time; whereupon nothing was 
heard but the praiſes of God, and the joyful acclamations 
of the people. Coming down from the mountain, they 
erefted an altar at the mouth of the canal ten feet high, 
whereon they threw a great quantity of flowers, and a 
branch of olivez which laſt, they ſay, took root there, as a 
more agreeable offering to God than the former innocent 
victim. How much truth there is in this ſtory, I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine; but, be that as it will, it is cer- 
tain the cuſtom prevails to this day of raiſing a ſort of 
earthen pillar or altar near the entrance of the Thalis, and 
adorning it with flowers, which, on cutting the bank, is 
carried down by the violence of the ſtream, in lieu of the 
human ſacrifice they uſed formerly to offer to the river- 
deity, We are alſo informed, that fince a ſtop has been 
put to the above-mentioned ſuperſtitious cruelty, whenever 
the waters fail of riſing to their accuſtomed height, they 
have recourſe to prayers on the ſame mountain. | | 

The Grand Signior has no title to his tribute, as has been 
Uready intimated, till the opening of the canal at Cairo, 
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which is not to be done till the Nile riſes to ſixteen peeks; ordin; 
| and therefore if the baſhaw, or viceroy, ſhould cauſe it to before 
| be opened before the river is ſwelled to that determinate other 
| height, the farmers may refuſe to pay their rents to the It n 
| emperor, whether the year be plentiful or not, and the (as the 
baſhaw, is anſwerable for the conſequence. Whilſt the increaſ 
Nile is riſing, nobody but the baſhaw, or one from him, to bloy 
is admitted to the Mikias, except the people who belong to clouds, 
N itz and yet it is ſaid, that they keep the baſhaw and his as the 
| officers in the dark with reſpeCt to their manner of comput- down i 
| 3ng the increaſe of the river, ſo as to let it riſe conſiderably they pr 

higher than fixteen peeks without making it known; ing the 

being willing to have the proſpect of a good year before flowing 

they proclaim the water's riſing to that ſtandard, which ſuch an 
| ſubjects them to the payment of their tribute. In the year The 
| 1734, when I was in Egypt, the Nile roſe to fixteen pecks now co 
j on the 3oth of July; on which day the Khali was opened Feyptiat 
| with the uſual pomp and ſolemnity. chiefly, 
The ancients being ignorant of the true cauſe of the canals a. 

annual inundation of the Nile, which ſeemed the more and not 
unaccountable to them, becauſe, contrary to other rivers, the bank 

4 it overfiowed in the ſummer, and decreaſed in winter, made particula 
| ſeveral ſhrewd conjectures to explain this phznomenon, 2 bisher g 
may be feen in Herodotus, Diodorus, and Seneca. But it to the lo 

is now no longer a matter of diſpute, it being univerſaly out into! 

allowed to be occaſioned by the great rains that fall in Ethi- As they | 

opia, towards the ſources of the river, which lays that coun- the prope 

try almoſt entirely under water, as it afterwards does Egypt. lave con 

Some of the ancients indeed, as Strabo obſerves, gueſled well as i. 

this to be the cauſe, though they were not certain of it; but upon thei 

it was afterwards confirmed by eye-witneſſes, Ptolemy Hower 

Philadelphus, a very curious and inquiſitive prince, having ie tuo h 

ſent ſome perſons on purpoſe to examine into the matter. their garde 

Theſe rains conſtantly fall in Ethiopia during the months of bat they 

April and May; as they alſo do in other countries that lie uſe of var 

between the Tropics, cauſing the rivers which have their 5 lodged ! 

riſe or courſe within thoſe circles to break through ther this was 
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ordinary bounds, and overflow the lands for many miles 
before they reach the ſea, particularly in _ Bengal, and 
other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 

It muſt be ſuppoſed, that the North or Eteſian winds 


to blow in Egypt about the latter end of May, and drive the 
clouds, formed by the vapours of the Mediterranean, as far 
25 the mountains of Ethiopia, where they condenſe and fa!l 


down in violent rains. Or, if this be not granted, at leaſt 


they promote the inundation in another reſpect, by retrad- 


ing the courſe of the river, and preventing the water from 


flowing down ſo faſt into the ſea as 1t would do without 
ſuch an obſtruction. 


The cauſes of the inundation EM thus aſſigned, let us 


now conſider its effects, and the methods taken by the 
Fzyptians to render it univerſally beneficial. This is done 
chiefly, as I before obſerved, by cutting a vaſt number of 
canals and trenches, from which the lands are overflowed, 
and not commonly from the main body of the Nile, where 


particularly in the Delta. Canals are carried along the 
bigher grounds, that the water may have a fall from them 
to the lower parts; and from the great canals it is drawn 
out into ſmall channels, and conveyed all over the country. 


the proper time comes to let it in, ſo in ſome of them they 


well as in certain lakes, from whence they can let it out 
upon their lands at pleaſure. | 

However, as there are ſome parts of the country which 
he two high to be watered by the canals, and ſeveral of 
their gardens and plantations require more refreſhment than 
what they receive from the annual inundation, they make 
uſe'of various means to raiſe water from the river, which 
s lodged in ciſterns or reſervoirs contrived for that purpoſe. 


Meir This was anciently done by Archimed:3's fcrew, or the 


(as the ancients called them) contribute not a little to the 
increaſe and overflowing of the Nile. Theſe winds begin 


the banks are high; but it is otherwiſe where they are low, 


As they have dikes to keep the water out of the canals till 


have contrivances to keep it in after the Nile is fallen, as. 
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fpiral pump, which is not known at preſent; but they now 


generally uſe the Sakiah, (or Perſian wheel) which is turned 
| by oxen, and carries a rope hung with feveral earthern 


veſſels, which fill as it goes round, and empty themſelves at 


top into the ciſtern. Where the banks of the river are 


high, they frequently make a baſon in the ſide of them, 
near which they fix an upright pole, and another with an 
axle acrofs the top of that, at, one end, whereof hangs 2 
great ftone, and at the other a leathern bucket; which 
bucket being drawn down into the water by two men, is 
raifed up again by the. weight of the ftone, the men direct. 
ing it, and emptying it into the bafon. Machines of both 
theſe kinds are placed along the banks of the Nile, the for- 


mer chiefly in the lower, the latter in the upper parts of 


Egypt; the difficulty of raiſing water increafing, in propor- 
tion as we advance up the river. 

When any of their gardens or plantations want refreſh 
ment, the water is conveyed from the ciſterns into ſeveral 
kttle trenches, and from thence conducted all round the 


beds in various rills, which the gardener eaſily ſtops by 


raiſing the mould againſt them with his foot “, and diverts 


the current another way according as he fees occafion, 
By this means they have the fineſt and moſt fertile gardens 


in the world; and their pomegranates, oranges, lemons, 

and ſeveral others of fruit-trees, afford a cooling ſhade, 

which in the hot climate of Egypt is exceeding delightful. 

It has been long {ce obſerved, and ſcarce needs to be 

| — that the extraordinary fertility of Egypt is to be 


© Thais method (e learned Dr. Shaw obſerves) of conveying mo:ſure 
te and nouriſhment to a land that is ſeldom refreſhed with rain, is often al- 
« luded to in the holy ſcriptures, whereby they likewiſe particulzriy diſtine 


& guiſh Egypt from tiie land of Canaan, for the land (fays Moſes to the chil- 


< dren of. Iſrael, Deut. xi. Io, II.) 2obetber thou goeft in to poſſeſs it, is not ar lit 

land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou ſowedſt thy ſe: d, and qvat 

C6 2 it with thy foct, as a garũen of herbs; but the land ⁊ubither ye go to p n i i 
* a land of bills and valleys, and drinketh. æuater of the rain of beaven. Both thele 

countries, however, were rendered fruitful by a peculiar providence; Eg 

+ by the wonderful inundation of the Nile, and Palaſtine by the former at 

& latter rains, which regulatly ſell at two appointed ſæaſons of the year, © 

long as the Ifraelites continued in their dury. 
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aſcribed to the overflowing of the Nile, which leaves behind 


it an annual ſtratum of prolific mud or ſlime, ſufficiently 
compenſating, without any other manure, for what the 
foregoing harveſt has impaired. This ſediment is of a very 
light nature, feeling almoſt like an impalpable powder; and 


is ſo exceſſively rich, that they frequently find it neceſſary 


to temper it with a little ſand, to abate its ſtrength and 
rankneſs. The ſoil of Egypt, except the additions it thus 


receives from the inundation of the river, is naturally ſandy; 


and remains bare, without being covered with the mud of 
the Nile, for about a mile from the mountains. This ſoil 
does well enough for trees; but, with all the water they 
can bring to it, will not produce a crop of corn to anſwer 
the expence. | 

The lower parts of Egypt are ſuppoſed to have been 
originally a moraſs, neither fit to be cultivated nor inhabited; 
for before the canals were made, a leſs quantity of water 
muſt have overflowed the country, and there have remained 
and ſtagnated ſo long, as not to leave a proper ſeaſon for 
tillage and harveſt. But in proceſs of time, when the ſur- 
face of the ground was conſiderably raiſed by repeated 
acceſſions of mud and ſlime, when canals were opened, 
and the Nile was ſufficiently confined within its own banks, 


the inundations were not ſo exceſſive and pernicious, the 


ſuperfluous waters were eaſily drained off, and the land 
rendered fruitful and fit for cultivation. That Egypt has 
been thus raiſed and augmented appears from undeniable 
arguments and obſervations, and particularly from this, 
that the ſoil varies in depth in proportion to its diſtance 
from the river, being ſometimes twenty or thirty feet deep 
near the banks, whereas it is not above ſix or ſeven inches 
at the fartheſt parts to which the inundation extends; and 


this notwithſtanding the evenneſs of the country. But if 


this be not thought a ſufficient proof, let what Herodotus 
tells us be conſidered, that in the reign of Myris, if the Nile 
role to the height of eight cubits, all the lands of Egypt 
were ſufficiently overflowed; but that in his time (almoſt 
Nou. IV. 2 F 
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nine hundred years after) fifteen or ſixteen cubits of water 


were neceſſary to cover the country. As to the quantity 
of mud thus annually left by the river, it is a point not 
eaſily to be determined with any exactneſs *; which J ſhall 
therefore leave for thoſe who are better ſkilled in calcula. 


tions of that nature. 


As Egypt was formerly the granary of the Roman empire, 
ſo it is now of the Ottoman dominions, which it furniſhes 
with rice and wheat, whenever they have occaſion; vaſt 
quantities of corn being laid up by the Arab ſhecks in 
Upper Egypt, more than is ſufficient for the conſumption 
of that country. This appears the leſs ſurpriſing, when 


we conſider that they have two harveſts in Egypt; a ſpring- 


harveſt from January to May, and a winter-harveſt about 
October. For the latter, about March, before the land is 
overflowed, they ſow rice, Indian wheat, and what they 
call corn of Damaſcus, which produces a large cane, and 
has an ear like millet. At the ſame time they likewiſe 
plant their ſugar-canes; for all theſe require a great deal of 


water, eſpecially rice, which is reaped before the flood is 


quite -gone off, and removed to dry ground. The largeſt 
corps of this are produced near Damiata and Roſetto, and 
in other parts of the Delta, where the lands are low, and 


_ conſequently more eaſily overflowed than thoſe that lie 


higher up the river. The rice has an ear ſomething like 


Dr. Shaw propoſes it as a conjecture, that the mud left by the Nile has 
raiſed the ſurface of the land of Egypt, ever ſince the deluge, in a proportion 
of ſomewhat more than a foot in a hundred years; according to which com- 
putation, the whole perpendicular acceſſion of ſoil from that period to the 
year 1724, (reckoning that interval to be 4072 years) muſt have been forty- 
one ſeet eight inches. And from hence the Doctor imagines, that in procels 
of time the' whole country may be raiſed to ſuch a height, that the river 
will not be able to overflow its banks, and Egypt conſequently be reduced to 
the greateſt barrenneſs. But, Dr. Pococke is of another opinion, as ſuppoi- 
ing that a great quantity of foil is annually carried off in the productions of 
the earth, the loſs of which is not any way ſupplied by manuring the land, 
and that the bed of the Nile may riſe by the ſubſiding of the heavier ſandy 
particles; for which reaſons he thinks it improbable that the land will ever 
increaſe to ſuch a height, as to be deprived of the uſual inundations. How- 


ever, he obſerves, if that ſhould one time or other he the caſe in Lower Egypt, 


the inhabitants would only be in the condition of thoſe of Upper Egypt, W39 
are obliged to raiſe the water by art and labour. 
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oats, and the grain looks like barley, till the huſk be taken 
off, which 1s done with a hollow cylinder, raiſed and let 
down by a machine turned by oxen; and after it is cleanſed, 
they mix a little ſalt with it, in order to preſerve it from 
the vermin. | N 
Their ſpring- corn and vegetables are ſown in November, 
or ſomething ſooner or latter, according as the winters re- 
tire; but earlieſt in ſuch parts as are not overflowed by the 
river. Theſe are wheat, which are all bearded, and barley, 
which has fix rows of grain in one ear, and is uſed chiefly 
for horſes; as alſo flax, lentils, lupines, and things of the 
ſame nature. They have no oats, but plenty of beans, with 
which they feed their camels; and the people likewiſe eat 
them green, both raw and boiled. Neither have they any 
peaſe, but a ſort of vetch with one large grain in each pod, 
which is not much inferior to peaſe in taſte, and is eaten 
raw when green, and boiled when dry. At this ſeaſon 
they alſo cultivate their Safranoun, (or Carthamus) which 
grows like ſuccory, and the flower of it is uſed in dying, 
and is accordingly exported into Europe. The wheat and 


barley, which they ſow at this time of the year, they reap 


in March and April. I ought likewiſe to obſerve, that 
they have little or no graſs in Egypt, but its place is very 
well ſupplied with clover, which they ſow without plough- 
ing the land, and have plentiful crops of it at the beginning 
of the year. Hence it is, as I have intimated already, that 
Egypt appears in its greateſt beauty in the months of 


December and January, when it is the middle of the ſpring, 


and the whole country is covered with green corn and 
clover, and many plants are in full bloſſom. | 

It has been juſtly obſerved indeed, by the ancients as 
well as the moderns, that nothing ean be a finer fight than 
Egypt at two ſeaſons of the year; for if a man aſcend ſome 
mountain in the month of Auguſt or September, he beholds 
a wide ſea, in which appear almoſt innumerable towns and 
Villages, intermixed with groves and fruit-trees, whoſe tops 


we only viſible, and here and there a cauſeway for commus | 


234 
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nication between one place and another; which all together 


from a proſpect as agreeable as it is uncommon. On the 


other hand, in the ſpring months above-mentioned, the 


whole country is like one continued meadow, whole verdure, 


enamelled with flowers, charms the ſpectator; who likewiſe 
fees flocks and herds diſperſed over all the plains, and the 
peaſants buſied in their rural employments. In a word, 
nature, which is then dead as it were in other climates, 


| ſeems here to be in its bloom and gaiety. 
Having gone thus far in the natural hiſtory of Egypt, it 


ſeems proper to throw together ſome other particulars 
relating to the ſame ſubject, eſpecially the vegetable and 
animal productions of that country. Several of the former 
have been alteady mentioned in ſpeaking of their harveſts; 
to which we may add in general, that they have great plenty 
of excellent fruits and roots of various kinds, and their 


kitchen-gardens abound with the fineſt melons and cucum- 


bers, which cooling food is much eaten by the people in 
hot weather, and the green ſugar-canes are another conſi- 
derable part of their diet. Leeks and onions, which were 
once deified in Egypt, ſtill abound there, but are not held 
in that extravagant veneration. They have an herb called 
Nil, of which they make a ſort of indigo blue; but in what 
manner they do it I am not acquainted. Upper Egypt, 
I am informed, abounds with ſena, which is ſent to molt 


parts of Europe; and the coloquintida grows wild there, 


being like a calabafſh, and about the ſize of a large orange. 

It cannot be expected that a country like Egypt, which 
is very hot ard annually overflowed, ſhould naturally pro- 
duce any great variety of plants, the tender ones being 
every year deſtroyed either by the heat or the inundation; 
and, except thoſe of the aquatic kind, it may be preſume! 
there are very few in Egypt that were originally produced 
there, but that moſt of them have been tranſplanted into it 
from other countries. A plant of great antiquity, and 
perhaps a native of Egypt, is now rarely to be met with, 
the poorer ſort of people having almoſt deſtroyed it ty 
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continually digging up the roots of it whenever they wanted 
fuel: I mean the Papyrus, or Biblus, which grew plentifully 


on the banks of the Nile, and was made uſe of by the 


ancients to write upon *, from whence our paper took its 


name. This plant has a large ſtem, out of which ſome 


ſay they took the pith, which they worked into a white 
paſte or glue, and of that made a kind of paper, almoſt in 
the ſame manner as we do our linen-rags; but others ſay 
they uſed the inner kind of the plant for that purpoſe +. 


Of the Papyrus they likewiſe made mats, cloaths, ſhoes, 


ropes, fails, and ſeveral domeſtic utenſils: but more uſeful 
inventions have fet all this aſide, and the plant is now 
entirely neglected, and almoſt extirpated out of Egypt. 

The Lotus, which grows plentifully in the Lower Egypt, 
eſpecially near Roſetto, is a ſpecies of the water-lily. Its 
|:aves float on the water, and cover the ſurface of it, pro- 
ducing many flowers, which were formerly wove into the 
crowns of conquerors. The ancient Egyptians made bread 
of the middle or pulp of this plant dried, which reſembled 


Various are the materials, on which mankind in different ages and 
countries have contrived to write their ſentiments; as on ſtones, bricks, thg 
leaves of flowers and trees, and their rinds or barks; alſo tables of wood, 
wax, and ivory; to which may be added plates of lead, linen-rolls, ©. In 
ſome places and ages they have even written on the ſkins of fies, in others 
on the inteſtines of ſerpents, and in others on the hacks of tortoiſes. At 
length the Egyptian Papyrus was invented; then parchment, cotton paper, 
and laſtly the common or linen paper, now commonly uted in Europe; 
for in ſome parts of the world, where the European paper has not been 
introduced, the natives to this day write upon the leaves of certain trees or 
plants, as well as their anceſtors. 


+ lhe manner of making the Egyptian paper, according to the beſt ac= 
cunts we have, was as follows. They began with lopping off the head and 
root of the Papyrus, as of no uſe in this manufacture; aud the remaining 


ſtem they ſlit lengthwiſe into two equal parts, {tripping from each of theſe 


the thin ſcaly coats or pellicles, whereof it was compoſed, with the point 
of a penknife, or with a needle, according to Pliny. The innermoſt of 
the pcllicles were looked on as the beſt, and thoſe neareſt the rind or bark 
the worſt; being kept apart accordingly, and conſtiruting different forts 
of paper, As the coats were taken off, they extended them on a table, and 
two of them were laid over each other tranſverſely, ſo as that their fibers 
made right angles; and in this ſtate they were glued together by the muddy 
waters of the Nile. They were then preſſed to get out the water, afterwards 
dried, and laſtly flatted and ſmoothed by beating them with a mallit, and 
thus they became fit to write upon; but with a hemiſpucre of glaſs, or the 
ke, they ſometimes give them a farther poliih. 
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that of a poppy, and they alſo uſed to eat the root of it, 


which is round, and as big as an apple. The Arabs make 


a drink of this Lotus, which is good for inward heat; and 
they eat the ſtalk and heads of them raw, which are very 
moiſt and cooling. 

The Albenna, or Ae is a ſhrub that ſhoots forth 
many branches, bearing leaves like thoſe of an olive-tree, 
but ſhorter, broader, and of a more pleaſant green. The 
flowers, which are ſmall, and ſet like thoſe of the elder, 
have an agreeable ſmell, and are thrown by the inhabitants 
into their baths. The women paint their nails yellow 
with a dye made of the ſeed of this plant, by way of orna- 


ment. 


I have already mentioned the flax of Egypt; but it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that this country is not now ſo 
remarkable for its fine linen as it was anciently, which was 
carried to ſuch a perfection, that the threads could ſcarce 


be diſcerned by the niceſt eye. It grew in ſuch plenty, 


that they had not only enough to clothe their prieſts (who 
wore nothing elſe) and people of condition, and to make 
ſhrouds for their dead, but to export conſiderable quantities 
of it into other countries. In ſhort, this manufacture was 
in great requeſt all over the Laſt *; and the ſuperfine ſon 
of it, called byſſus, was often dyed in purple, and was fo 
dear, that none could afford to wear it but the moſt wealthy 


perſons. | | 7 


The greateſt part of Rowen | is an open country, having 
very few woods, and indeed not many trees but ſuch a 
ſeem to have been originally ſtrangers to the foil. Thoſe 


which grow only in gardens, as the ſeveral kinds of oranges 


and lemons, the apricot, the pomegranate, the moſeh, (which 
bears a delicate fruit that cannot be preſerved) the cous or 
cream-tree, and the caſſia fiſtula, are all of them undoubtedly 
exotics. The tree called ſount, which ſeems to be a ſpects 
of the acacia, is common enough in Egypt, and is mol 
likely to be a native of the country. It is often planted en 


Prov. vii, 16. Ezek. xxvii. 7. 
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each ſide of the road, and there are little woods of it near 
ſome villages. The keys or pods, which it bears, are uſed 
inſtead of bark in tanning of leather. There is another 


ſort of it called fetneh, which grows in the gardens, and . 


eſteemed on account of the ſweetneſs of its yellow flowers; 
but its roots, when opened and bruiſed, emit ſuch a diſ- 
greeable ſmell, as may be perceived at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, EY | 
The dumez, the ſycamore of the ancients, which the 
Europeans call Pharaoh's fig, is a large ſpreading tree, with 
a round leaf, and its fruit like the common figs, but ſome- 
thing ſmaller, and not much eſteemed. It is remarkable, 
that the fruit grows on ſeveral ſhort branches without 
eaves, which ſnoot out from the main limbs of the tree. 
At the end of the ſig a ſort of water gathers together, which is 
et out by cutting the ſkin, otherwiſe the fruit will not ripen. 
This tree is propagated by planting its branches, which 
grow very faſt, and 1s common enough about the villages 
WH near Cairo. It was of the wood of the ſycamore that the 
| ancient Egyptians made their coſhns, ſome of which remain 
bound to this very day, as I have beſore obſerved. Theſe 
trees are likewiſe found in ſome parts of Syria. 
Of all the trees of Egypt, none is more extraordinary 
than the palm or date tree, which is very uſeful in the 
country, and deſerves our particular notice. This tree 


bulk, being ſeldom above a foot in diameter, except about 


g Faume, where they are large, and are ſawn into boards, 
as which is not uſual in other places. Its wood is porous, 
ſe and that which is moſt ſolid has à coarſe grain; but its great 
es peculiarity is, that the heart of the tree is the ſofteſt, the 
ch outer parts being moſt hard and durable. It is three or 
or i four years before the body of this tree appears above 
ily Wa ground “, but it continues as we fee it in our green-houſes. 


1 2 . | 
The palm-tree, ſays Dr. Shaw, is propagated chiefly from young ſhoots 
taken from the roots of full-grown trees; which, if well tranſplanted and 
taken care of, will yield their ſcuit fix or ſeven years after; whercas thei» 


grows very high in one ſtem, but is nct of a proportionable 
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If the top be cut off, with the bouglis coming from it, the 
young buds and the ends of the tender ſhoots united to- 
gether are a delicious food, much finer than cheſnuts, ang 
fold at a high price. The boughs are of a grain like cane, 
from whence, as the tree grows up, iffue a great number of 
ſmall fibres, which croſs one another in ſuch a manner a; 
to form a ſort of cloſe net-work; and this the people gather, 
ſpin it out with their hands, and make cords of it of al 
ſizes, and alſo bruſhes for their cloaths. Of the leaves 
they make baſkets, mattreſſes, brooms, &c. and of the 
branches all forts of cage-work, and boxes to pack up goods 
in: and the ends of the boughs that grow next the trunk of 
the tree, being beaten till the fibres ſeparate, ſerve likewiſe 
The boughs of the palm-tree die in about fire 
or ſix years, though they do not fall off of themſclves for 
many years afterwards; but, as they are fit for ſuch various 
uſes, they commonly lop them off annually, leaving the 
ends of them, which ſtrengthens the tree conſiderably. In 
a courſe of years, however, theſe drop off; and the tree, 
being thereby weakened, is frequently blown down and 
deſtroyed. When they obſerve a tree is feeble towards the 


bottom, they raiſe a bank of earth round it, and it ſhoots 
out abundance of ſmail roots, which make it the better able 


to withſtand the violence of the wind. The date, or fruit 
of this tree, is in a kind of ſheath, which opens as it grows, 
The male bears a large bunch, which is full of a whitiſh 
farinaz and with this the young fruit of the female muſt be 
impregnated *, or it never comes to perfection; for which 


that are raiſed immediately from the ſtone will not bear til} about the! 
ſixteenth year.—He adds, that the tree is in its greateſt vigour about thity 
years after tranſplantation, and continues ſo for ſeventy years longer, bearing 


cluſters of dates of fifteen or twenty pounds weight; but from that period 


it gradually decays, and uſually falls towards the latter end of its ſccond 
century. Shaw's 'Iravels, p. 224. 


* This is done, according to Dr. Shaw, in the kingdoms of Algiers and 
Tunis, by taking a ſprig or two of the male cluſtcr, and inſerting it in tle 
ſheath of rhe feinaie: but in Egypt, he tells us, they take a whole cluſter a 
the male tree, and ſprinkle the farina ef i: over f:vora] eluſters of the Cer 
Thid. | 
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reaſon they tie ſome of the fruit of the male to every bear- 


ing branch of the female. The date, when freſh gathered, 
eats well roaſted like cheinuts, and is agreeable enough when 
candied. It 1s ripe in November, and 1s very proper to be 
eaten in that cool ſeaſon, being reckoned of a warm nature, 
and comfortable to the ſtomach “. From this fruit they 
likewiſe draw a tolerable ſpirit, much uſed by the Chriſtians 
in Upper Egypt; and this liquor in ſome meaſure ſupplics 
the place of wine, which providence has not given to the 
country. | | 


There 1s no great variety of animals in Egypt, but ſome 


them are very remarkable. The hippopotamus, or river- 


| horſe, is an amphibious animal well knowa to the ancients, 


but which the preſent Egyptians are very little acquainted 
with. It ſeems to be a native of Ethiopia, in the upper 
parts of the Nile, and ſeldom comes down into Egypt; but 
M. Thevenot tells us he ſaw one of theſe animals, which 


was taken at Girge (the capital of Upper Egypt) in the 


year 1658, and afterwards brought to Ciro. It was about 


the bigneſs of a camel, of a tawny colour, the hinder part 
made like an ox, and the head Jike a horſe. Its eyes and 
ears were ſmall, but it had great open noftrils, thick large 
feet, almoſt round, and four claws on each; the tail was 
like an elephant's, and it had no more hair upon its body 


* Dates are frequently uſed in medicine, their qualities being, to ſoſten the 
aſperities of the gullet, to ſtrengthen the fœtus in the womb, to aſſuage all 
immoderate fluxes of the belly, and to eaſe diſorders of the reins and bladder. 
Their bad property is, that they are difficult of digeſtion, cauſe pains of the 


head, and produce a thick melancholic blood. ITheſe effects arite ſrom the 


principles they contain, which are a moderate ſhare of oil, with a great deal 
of phlegm and eſſential ſalt. The oil and phlegm render them moiſtening 


and nutritious, good againſt acrimonies of the breaſt, to aſſuuge coughs, &c. 


and the phlegm and ſalt render them deterſive and aſtringent, and good 
againſt Ciſeaſes of the throat. For the reſt, they are a heavy food, full of 
earthy juice, and occaſion obſtructions in the viſcera; for which reaſon peo0- 


ple who feed much upon dates become ſcorbutic, and loſe their teeth betimes. 


Our dates are brought us from Egypt, and other parts of Africa, an$alfo 
from Syria and the Indies. They never come to full maturity in Italy, or the 
moſt Southern parts of Spain; and yet there are tolerable dates in Provence, 
oniy they do not keep but breed worms. Thoſe we have from Perſia, ex- 
cced all others in taſte, colour, and largeneſs. 
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than there is upon chat cteature. In the Seine 4 Jaw it bat 
four great teeth, ſix inches long, two of them crooked, the 


other ſtreight, but ſtanding out forwards, and all of them 


as thick as the horns of an ox. It was dead when it was 


ſhewn at Cairo, having been ſhot by ſome Janizaries as it 


was grazing near the river. 'Theſe monſters are very rare, 
eſpecially in the middle and lower parts of Egypt, no ſuch 
animal having been ſeen there for many years before. The 
ancients as well as the moderns afirm, that this beaſt, when 
he is out of order, has a method of bleeding himſelf in the 
leg with a fharp-pointed reed; but how ſuch an obſervation 
could ever be made, is fomewhat difficult to conceive. 


The crocodile, which the Egyptians call timfſih, is an- 


other amphibious animal, an inhabitant of the Nile, and 


formerly thought peculiar to that river, but I do not find 


any material difference between theſe creatures aad tlic al- 
ligators that are fon at at the mouth of the Ganges and other 
rivers of India. rom an egg about the ſize of a gooſe. eg, 
they grow to a va t bulk, being ſometimes twenty or thirty 
feet in length. ey are ſhaped like a lizard, and have 
four ſhort feet armed with claws, with which it is ſaid they 
can run very faſt; but as they cannot eaſily turn their long 


unweildy bodies, their prey has the greater opportunity of 


eſcaping. Their backs are covered with impenetrable ſcales - 


like ſome old pieces of armour; but the ſkin of their bellics 


is ſoft and eaſily wounded. They have a flat head, indif- 


ferently large eyes, and are very quick ſighted, which is 
partly owing to a ſort of channel at the back of each eye, 
whereby they can ſee objects behind them as well as before. 
At each end of the lower jaw, they have two long tecth, 
which are admitted into two holes in the upper jaw. They 
are very cruel and voracious, but ſeldom venture to attack 
men in companies, nor even a fingle perſon unleſs they can 
do it by ſurpriſe. It is ſaid they cannot take a man ſw:.::- 
ming in the water, but if a man or beaſt ſtand by the river, 
they jump out ſuddenly and ſeize him with their fore claws, 
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or beat him down with their tails, in which their ſtrength 


chiefly conſiſts. They ſeldom go above twenty or thirty 


yards from the river, but lie baſking in the winter upon the 


low banks of ſandy iflands, and keep chiefly in the wa- 


ter by day in the heat of ſummer. When they are diſturb- 
ed, they make no great haſte from their enemy, but walk 
gently into the river, and diſappear by degrees. It is gene- 
rally obſerved that they have no tongue, but they have a 
fleſhy ſubſtance that hes along the lower jaw, which perhaps 


may ſerves them to turn their meat. They make a hole in 


the ſand about two feet deep, in which they lay their eggs, 
to the number of fifty or thereabouts, and cover them over, 
where they are five and twenty or thirty days in hatching. 
The people ſearch for theſe eggs with an iron pike in order 
to deſtroy them, for as ſoon as ever the young ones are 
| hatched, they run into the river. I ſuppoſe the common 
way of killing crocodiles 1s by ſhooting them in the belly, 
where they are vulnerable, as I have” obſerved above; but 
they talk of taking them by various metho«!s. Sometimes 
they dig pits near - 2 river, covering them ſlightly over, ſo 
that the crocodiles fall into them when they come aſhore: 
and having let them remain there faſting for ſeveral days, 
in order to weaken them, they hamper them with ropes, 


and draw them out alive. Another way of catching them 


is by making ſome animal cry at a little diſtance from the 
river, and when the crocodile comes out, a man who hes 
concealed, thruſts a ſpear into his body; which being faſ- 
tined to a rope, they let him run into the water to ſpend 
himſelf, and afterwards dragging him out, thurſt a pole 
into his mouth, jump upon his back, and tie his jaws to- 
gether. As to the tears and alluring voice, which the an- 


cients aſcribed to this creature, it is ſcarce nec<flary to in- 


timate that they are mere fictions. The crocodile is ſeldom 
ſcen in the Middle or Lower Egypt, but fr.qucnts the 
iſlands in the Southern parts of the Nile, ſez2ral hundred 
miles about the city of Cairo. Give me leave to add what 
e 


6 
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I ſhould have mentioned before, that the crocodile is one 
of thofe ſew animals whoſe upper jaw is moveable*, 

As to the Egyptian rat, ſuppoſcd to be the ichneumon 
of the ancients, its make is much like that of a ſtote, but it 
is conſiderably larger. It is ſaid to be of great ſervice in 
Egypt, by hunting out and breaking the eggs of the croco- 
dile, and thereby preventing the increaſe of that deſtructive 
creature. I could not get any aſſurance of the truth of this 
from the perſons I converſed with in Egypt; though I think 
there is nothing impoſlible, nor even improbable in the tradi- 
tion: But with reſpect to the ſtory of the ichneumon's jump- 
ing down the crocodile's throat while he ſleeps with his mouth 
open, feeding upon his liver, and knawing his way out a- 
gain through the belly of that animal, I look upon the whole 
as fabulous. Of the ſame ſtamp, I imagine, is the account 
we have of the little bird called trochilus, which is ſaid to 
be the only creature that the crocodite is in friendſhip with, 
becauſe it flies into his mouth, and feeds upon the meat 
that ſticks between his teeth, or clears his jaws of tue 
leeches with which they are infeſted. 

Amongſt the Egyptian beaſts of burthen, the camel for its 


uſefulneſs deſerves firſt to be mentioned. This animal ts 


wonderfully fitted by providence for travelling througi hot 


ſandy deſarts, being able to go four or five days, (ſome 
ſay ſeven or eight) without water. They browſe on the 
little ſhrubs which thoſe barren wilds produce, and if tlie 
meet with nothing of that nature, half a gallon of beans and 
barley, or a few balls made of the meal, which travellers 
generally carry along with them, will nouriſh one of them 
for a whole day. Their uſual burden is ſeven or eight 
hundred weight, with which they travel at the rate oi two 
miles and an half in an hour, thereabouts; 2nd their day's 


journey is frequently twelve or fifteen hours. The ſi-{!;y 


* The upper jaw is immoveable in man, and all other animals we know 
of, except crocodiles, Parrots, and the Acus vulgaris, er gar-fijh, , Sec Roy's 
Synopl. Piſc. p. 109. 
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foot of the camel 1s well adapted to the hot ſands, which 
would parch and deſtroy the hoof. The Arabs do not kill 
this creature for food, but the Turks eat the fleſh of the 


young ones, which they reckon a great dainty; tkough they 


will not permit the Chriſtians to eat it, for fear Perhaps that 
tie breed ſhould be too much deſtrœyed. 


There is a ſpecies of theſe creatures, known to us by the 


name of dromedaries, which will pace and gaiiop very 


ſwiftly, and it is ſaid, will eaſily carry a perſon a hundred 


miles a day; nay, ſome of the Arabs afiirm, that it will 
travel as far in one day, as one of their be{} horſes will in 
fix or ſeven. It is of a fincr ſhape than the common ca- 
mel, and has a leſs protuberance on its back; for as to thoſe 
with two bunches, I cannot learn that there are any ſuch in 
Egypt. We are told that the young dromedaries are blind 
for ſorae days after their birth, like puppies or kittens. 

Ine horſes, eſpecially thoſe of Upper Egypt, are of a 
very fine breed, and are much admired for their ſize, but 
they are not fit to perform long journeys; for though they 
can walk and gailop very well, they never trot, which is 
confeſſedly the beſt pace for travelling. Their ſhape is ad- 
mirable, but tliey have generally one fault, which is the 
ſhortneſs of their necks. In Egypt they have likewiſe a 
large breed of aſſes, vpon which moſt people ride except 
thoſe of quality; inſomuch that it is computed there me 
commonly thirty or forty thouſand aſſes kept in the city of 
Cairo. The uſual food of the cattle in the heat of ſummer, 
when there is no graſs, is chopped ſtraw, which is cut by 
a machine drawn over it by an oz; and by the ſame means 


tureſuing. 

Of the winged tribe of Egypt, the oſtzich ſeems to clains 
the precedence. They are the la yok fouls we meet with 
any where, have a neck and head ſhapcd like a camel's, 
wiich creature they likewiſe ſeem to imitate in their man- 
ner of walking. They can ran a vaſt pace aſſiſted by their 


the grain is ſeparated. ſrom the ſtraw, as amongſt us by 
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wings, which otherwiſe are of little uſe to them; for they 
can ſcaree raiſe themſelves from the ground to fly, inſo- 
much that the Arabs frequently ride them down. Theſe 
birds are very common in the deſarts South-Weſt of Alex. 
andria, as well as in thoſe of Arabia; and the taking of them 
is not only a diverſion for the Arabs, but attended with 


1 dead body of an oftrich in ſuch a manner, as to make the 
fat diſſolve into a ſort of oil, which they carry to Alexan. 
dria and ſell to the doctors, who uſe it as an ointment for 
| | the palſy, rhuematiſm, and all cold tumours; and as it is of 
| a hot nature, they ſometimes preſcribe it to be taken in. 
wardly for diſorders ariſing from a cold conſtitution. 


Ll 


l 5 The ibis, a bird once well known, and held in great 
wh veneration by the Egyptians.on account of their deſtroying 
1 | great numbers of ſerpents, is now rarely to be ſeen in the 
b country. Herodotus deſcribes two kinds of them; one al 


over black, and about the bigneſs of a heron; the other 
white, except the head, neck, and ends of the wings and 
tail, which are black as the former; but thoſe which are 
now obſerved about the iſlands of the Nile are molt ct 
them greyiſh. | | 

If the ibis be not ſo common as formerly, the want of it 


eſleemed and reverenced by the preſent Mahometans in 
gypt, as the ibis was by the ancient inhabitants of that 
country; ſo that to kill, or even moleſt it, is 2ccountzd a 
ſort of profancneſs*. It is remarkable that theſe birds, tor 
about a fortnight before they leave Egypt, (and the fame is 


Pr. Shaw conjectures, that the great regard paid to theſe birds in 
Egypt may have been firſt obtained, not ſo much from the ſcrxice they ate 
of to @ moiſt fenny country, in clearing it of a vari-ty of uici-'s reptucs 
ati) inſe s, as from the ſolemn geſticulations they are obſ-rvec tom ke, 
as often as they reſt upon the ground, or return to their neſts. For, firſt of 
ail, they throw their heads backwards in a poſture, a» it Were, oi aGorativnz 
then they ſtrike, as with a pair of caſtinets, the upper and lower Pai ol 
their bill together; and afterwards proitrate their nechs, in a ſuppkat 
manner, quite down to the ground; always repeating the ſame gelte 
tions three or four times, Shaw's Travels, p. 428, 429. 


conſiderable profit; for they have a method of ſhaking the 


is ſufficiently ſupplied by the ſtork, a bird almoſt as much 
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obſerved in other countries) conſtantly aſſemble together in 
in a certain plain, and are there ſuppoſed to form a council 
25 it were, to regulate every thing relating to their departure, 
and the places to which their courſe is to be directed. 
Something of the like nature is obſervable amongit the 
ſwallows and martins in England, which fiock togetlier in 
vaſt numbers, and make a more than uſual chatter! ing, for 
a week or a fortnight before they diſappear. 

Among the mountains there are a great many vuliures 
and eagles. Their hawks are of various kinds, one © 
which is large, of a browniſh colour, with a very hne ce, 
and may be looked upon as a domeſtic bird, as it mat 
frequents the tops of houſes; ſo that one may often ſc2 ha 
and pigeons ſtanding cloſe to one another: But it is to be 
obſerved, that theſe hawks are not birds of prey, thong! 
they eat fleſh when they can find it. The Turks never {if 
them, having a ſort of veneration for them, as well as their 
anceſtors, amongſt whom the killing of one e of thele ; animals 
was 2 capital offence. 

They have abundance of wild-geefe in Egypt, of a dif- 
ferent kind from thoſe in Europe; and vaſt numbers of 
wild ducks frequent the pools in the low ground, which 
are not dry till ſome months after the inundatica of the 
nver is abated, Quails are taken in ſurprifirg quoutities, 
but their fleſh is generally black, hard, and ill-taſted; though 
by purchaſing them alive, and feeding them awhile in cos, 
that offenſive bitterneſs, which they contract from their 
natural food, is in a great meaſure removed. They have 
no pheaſants in Egypt, but there are woodcocks, ſnipes, 
and partridges; which laſt, however, are very different 
from thoſe of other countries. They are about the f.ze of 
a ſmall dove; the cock is a beautiful brown bird, adorned 
with large ſpots of a lighter colour; and the feathers of 1 
hen are like thoſe of a woodcock. Piggons are very good 
in Egypt, and in great plenty, almoſt every farmer having a 
dore-huuſc, from whence ariſes no inconſiderable profit. 
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Of their poultry, the common ſort, like ours in Europe, 
are moſtly eaten: but they have a kind of hens little inferior 
to geeſe in bigneſs, botli very cheap, and ſrequently boiled 
with rice, after the Turkiſh manner. Swans are likewiſ: 
common enough in the branches of the river. 

The ſandy and mountainous tracts on each fide of the 
Nile produce great plenty of the ſerpentine and lizard kind, 
of animals. Of the former, the ceraſtes of the ancients i; 
the moſt common ſpecies, and abundance of them are taken 
being reckoned of great uſe in medicine. Theſe vipers are 
yellowiſh, of the colour of thc ſand they are found in, and 
have a fort of horns ſomewhat like thoſe of ſnails, but of 
real horny ſubſtance. It is faid they will live a long tine 
without any manner of ſaſtenance“. 

Serpents of great bulk are not frequently ſeen, but we are 
told of a remarkable ſpecies in Egypt, called Thaibanne, 
perhaps the Thebanus Ophites of the ancients. Some of 
theſe are ſaid to be three or four yards in length, and a 
thick as a man's arm. It has a fleſhy ſu'stance reaching on 
each fide of its neck from its jaw to about a third part of it 
body; which it extends or contracts at pleaſure, and there- 
by erects and throws itſelf forwards in a ſurpriſing mar- 
ner. As to dragons and flying ſerpents, of which ſome 
authors ſpeak very confidently, I am apt to believe they 
rather live in the heads of fanciful men, than eitler in 
Egypt or any other country. | 

Strange things are also related of the bafiliſk, or cocka- 
trice, which is ſaid to be found in Egypt, whoſe very eyes 
dart certain death, if we may credit the ancient naturaliiis. 
And modern travellers affirm, that there are ſerpents in 
ſome parts of the world, which, by ſixing their eyes ſted- 


„Dr. Shaw tells us, that a Venetian apotlietary, who had lived a long 
time at Cairo, ſhewed him a couple of theſe vipers, which he had kept five 
years in a bottle, well corked, without an; fort of focd, unleſs a {ma 
quantity of ſand: wherein they coiled then felves up in the bottom of tte 
veſſel, may be reckoned as ſuch. When he ſew ther they had juſt cab 
their ſkies, aud wee as briſk and lively agif newly taken. Show * Trav; 
p- 429. | | 
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faſtly upon little birds, will bring them down from: the tops 
of trees into their very jaws, and then devour them“. I can- 
not aſſert any thing of this kind upon my own knowledge, 
nor can J flatly deny the facts, which perhaps are not im- 
poſſible; but I muſt acknowledge, I am not very ready to 
believe ſuch reports, as they carry with them ſo . an 
air of improbability. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of aſps in Egypt, whoſe poiſons 
have various effects, but are finally mortal. That ſpecies 


a las 
* 


which Cleopatra is ſuppoſed to have made uſe of, when [ 

ſhe put an end to her misfortunes by a voluntary death +, | 5 

is of a very ſingular nature. It is thought to eject a leſs | if 2 | 
quantity of venom than any other of the kind; but how- mr 


ever that be, it is certain that the punctures made by its 


+ Mr. Salmon judicioufly obſerves, that we are not ſufficiently acquaint- 1 
ed with the nature of things to pronounce poſitively, that by one means or 
other a bird cannot poſſibly have been drawn into the jaws ef a ſerpent at 
ſome diſtance; But he confeſſes he is more inclined to believe it only a ſimile 
of the ancient poets, to illuſtrate how fatally young fellows are frequently 


drawn in and taken captive by the eyes of ſome fair charmer, to their utter 
deſtruction. 


+ After the fatal battle of Actium, and the tragical death of Antony, 
Cleopatra, ſeeing her affairs were become deſperate, took a reſolution to 
put an end to her ife by applying poiluuuus alps to ber arm, whoſe venom 
ſoon ſpread itfelf to her heart, and had the deſired effect: and thus this 
hauglity princeſs, as Horace obſerves, avoided what was the greatcit of her 
fears, the diſgrace of being led as an ornament in Cæſar's triumph. 

Aſa et jacentem wijere regiam 
Vulli fereno fortis, et afperas 
Tractare Jerpentes, ut atrum 
Corpure combiberet vencnum 
Del:her 14 morte ferocior: 
Sevis Liburnis ſcilicet invidens 
Privata deduct ſuperbo | 
Non humilis mulicr triumph. Hos. Od. xzxyui. Lib. J. 
Not the dark palace of the realms below 
Can aw. the ſuricus purpoſe of her ſoul: 
Calmly ſhe looks from her ſuperior woe, 
That can both death and fear controui; _ fy 
Provokes the ſerpent's ſting, his rage diidains, 
And joys to feel the poiſon in her veins. 
Invidious to the victor's ſancy'd pride, | 
She will not from her own det-end, 
Difgrac'd, a vulgar captive, by his de 
His pompous triumph to attend; 
But fiercely flies to dzath, ard i {ds her forrows (22d. 
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teeth are almoſt imperceptible. After a perſon has been 
bitten about an hour, he finds himſelf heavy and inclined 


to ſleep, without any pain or diſorder of mind; by degrees 


his limbs loſe their ſtrength, a kind of pleaſing ſtupidity 
invades his animal faculties, and at length he dies without 
2 groan, or a complaint, Another ſort, whoſe bellies are 
white, and their backs of a deep blue, have their holes in 
the banks of the Nile, from whence they ſpring out furi- 
ouſly upon the unwary paſſenger. Amputation is the only 
cure for the bite of this animal, without which the patient 
dies in terrible agonies. 2 | | 

Amongſt the Egyptian animals of the lizard kind, the 
chameleon, thongh very common, is one of the moſt re- 
markable; but as I have long ago given a particular account 
of that creature and its ſurpriſing properties, to deſcribe it 
in this place would be an unneceſſary repetition. It may 
be obſerved, however, that the chameleons in Egypt are 
generally larger than thoſe of other countries. 


The worral is a ſort of lizard, which ſometimes is thirty 


or forty inches in length, uſually of a bright reddiſh colour, 
with dark ſpots intermixed. It is a harmleſs animal, re- 
markable for its docility, and particularly for its being 
affected with muſic *. It frequents holes and caves in the 
mountains, where it ſleeps during the winter, and only 
appears in the hotteſt ſeaſons. a 
The ſcincus, which ſome take to be the land crocodile, 
is an exact copy of that which frequents the water; but it 


zs very ſmall and harmleſs, feeding chiefly upon odoriferous 


4 

* An extraordinary inſtance of this is mentioned by Dr. Shaw, who ſays 
he has ſeen ſeveral of theſe lizards keep exact time and motion with the 
derviſes in their circulatory dances, ruriniug over their heads and arms, 
turning when they turned, and ſtopping when they ſtopped. This, the 
doctor preſumes, (as there is no ſmal! affinity betwixt the lizard and the 
ſerpent) may have ſome relation to the quality which the ſerpent is ſuppoſed 
to have, of being naturally affected with muſic; to which the Pſalmiſt al- 
ludes, (Pſal. lvili. 4, 5.) when be mentions © the deaf adder, which ſtoppeth 
« her ear, and reſuſeth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he never ſe 
* wiſely.” Shaw's Travels, p. 4 — But Dr. Pococke, who procured 2 

_— alive, could not perceive that muſic had any influence upon thz: 
ANYMAL. | 
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herbs and flowers. It is generally found under flat ſtones, 


or in the holes of old walls and ruins. About the walls of 


decayed buildings they have alſo an ugly lizard, which 
ſomething reſembles a crocodile; and theſe are ſeen in 
greateſt numbers at Alexandria. —Thus much may ſuffice 
for a ſpecimen of the vegetables and animals of Egypt; for 
a more particular account whereof the reader may conſult 


Proſper Alpinus, Bellonius, and others, who have wrote 


copiouſly on both theſe ſubjects. 


The method of making Sal Ammoniacum, or as we 


commonly call it Sal Armoniac, is one of the greateſt 


curioſities in Egypt, and deſervedly claims our attention. 
Though ſcarce any drug be more common in the modern 
pharmacy, yet the public was entirely at a loſs, till within 
theſe thirty years, both as to the particular place from 
whence it came, and how it was prepared. All we knew 
for certain was, that it came from the Levant, and was a 
volatile urinous falt, penetrated by an acid. Father Sicard 
was the firſt that removed the veil, and let us know that it 
was made in Egypt, deſcribing alſo the whole proceſs. 


The ancient Sal Ammoniac, called alſo Sal Cyreniac, 


deſcribed by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native ſalt, gene- 
rated in the earth, or rather the ſands, in thoſe large inns 
or caravanſeras, where the crowds of pilgrims lodged, who 
uſed to come from all parts to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
which ſtood in a province of Egypt called Cyrenaica. On 
theſe occaſions a vaſt number of camels being employed, 
and thoſe creatures ſtaling in the ſtables, or upon the ſand; 
from their urine, which is remarkably ſtrong, ſublimed by 
the heat of the ſun, aroſe a kind of ſalt, denominated ſome- 
times from the temple Ammoniac, and ſometimes from the 
country Cyreniac. Some authors, however, ſuſpect there 
never was any fuch thing, but that the ancient as well as 
the modern Sal Armoniac was factitious; which controverſy 


I leave to the learned, and proceed to deſcribe the preſent. 


wanner of preparing it in Egypt. 
| H 2 
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This ſalt is made of the ſoot which is cauſed by burning 
the dung of cows, camels, or other animals; and the hotter 
it is, the better; for which reaſon the dung of pigeons is 
preferred to all others, though that of camels is much 
eſteemed. It is to be obferved, that the dung of beaſts, 


mixed with chopped ſtraw, made into cakes and dried, is 


the chief fuel burnt by the common people of Egypt, who 
cannot aftord to purchaſe wood, which 1s dear, being 
brought from Aſia Minor, The ſoot made of this fuel (to 
which ſome fay they add a little ſea-ſalt and the urine of 
cattle) they put into globular veſſels of very thin glaſs, 


with ſhort necks of about two inches diameter. Theſe 


veſſels they cover with a coat of clay, or earth, and huſks 


of flax chopped and mixed together, to the thickneſs of a 


quarter of an inch; and when that is dried in the ſun, they 
lay on another coat, as thick again as the former, and dry 


it in the ſame manner. Then the glaſſes, being filled with- 


in an inch of the neck, and placed over a furnace in a thick 
bed of aſhes, nothing but the necks appearing; and the 
mouths are luted with wet cotton. In this ſtate they are 


kept, with a continual ſtrong fire under them, for three 


days and three nights ſucceſſively; during which time the 
acid and alkaline ſalts rife up towards the necks of the 
glaſſes, where, being hindered from evaporating, they coal- 
eſce, harden, and form a whitiſh maſs, which is the Sal 


Armoniac. The proceſs being finiſhed, they break the 
glaſſes, and take out the ſalt in large cakes, in which form 


it is {ent to Europe. 
The method of batching chickens in ovens is another 


thing for which Egypt is remarkable, and may be looked 


upon as an art peculiar to that country. Nay, it is faid 


that only the people of one village are maſters of this buſi- 


neſs, who at the proper ſeaſon of the year diſperſe them- 
felves all over Egypt for employment. Almoſt every town 
is provided with ovens for this purpoſe, which are built 
under-ground, in two rows, facing each other, five or fix v1 
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2 row, with a gallery or paſſage between. The ovens, 
which are one above another, are about four feet high, 
with holes at the top, as there are likewiſe in the gallery, 
which they ſtop up or open, according as they would have 
the heat augmented or diminiſhed. They heat theſe ovens 
with a ſmothering fire of dung and chopped ſtraw, the 
ſmoke whereof is very offenſive to the ſpectator. Having 
heated them gently for eight or ten days together, putting 


Jower celis, where they had lain in heaps, and ſpread them 
in the upper apartments, ſo as only to cover the floor, 
turning them every day, and. keeping a moderate fire in a 
channel that runs along the gallery near the mouths of the 
ovens. In one or two and twenty days they begin to hatch, 
at which time 1t is very entertaining to viſit theſe places, 
where we ſee ſome of the chickens juſt putting forth their 
heads, others with half their bodies out of the ſhell, and 
others quite delivered from their impriſonment. The ſea- 
ſon for producing fowls after this manner is from January 
to April, while the weather is temperate, for at other times 
the heat is too violent in Egypt. Indeed the chief ſkill 
required in this buſineſs is to give the ovens a juſt degree 
of hegt, neither too much nor too little, in either of which 
caſes the labour would prove unfucceſsful. They generally 
ooſerve this rule, that the eggs be never made hotter than 
than the eye of a man, when they are laid upon it, can well 


miſcarry; and at the beſt, it is ovierved that many of the 
chickens want a claw, or have jome defect or other; which 
| probably they would not have had, if they had been hatched 
in the natural way. And ſome nice people pretend to 
ditinguiſh one of theſe pullets, by its taſte, from another 
that has been hatched by a hen; but I look upon this as 
nothing but imagination. Some have doubted whether this 


method of hatchiag chickens could be practiſed in any | 


aher country belides Egypt, the nature of the climate be- 


freſh dung in every day, they then bring the eggs from the 


endure, If it happen to thunder, great numbers of eggs, 
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Ing thought to contribute much towards theſe productions, 


but, if I miſtake not, the experiment has been made ſue. 
ceſsfully in Italy and other parts of _ which puts the 
matter out of diſpute. 

The inhabitants of Upper Egypt, if we are rightly ; in- 
formed, have a very ſingular cuſtom, which deſerves to be 
mentioned. They load a boat with hives of bees, at a time 
when the honey is ſpent, and falling down the river in the 


night-time, they ſtop in the morning at ſuch a place as they 


think moſt proper for the induſtrious animal to fly abroad 
and collect its wax and honey. When night draws on, 
and the bees are returned to their reſpective hives, they 
continue their voyage, ſtopping again in the morning, and 
lying at anchor all day, as before. And thus perhaps in 
fix weeks or two months they arrive at Cairo, with a plen- 


tiful cargo in their hives, for which they are ſure of finding 


a good market. 

The climate of Egypt is very warm, as may be judged 
from its nearneſs to the tropic; and its heat 1s increaſed by 
its ſituation between two ranges of mountains, and by the 
fandy deſarts wherewith it is almoſt ſurrounded. Even 
in winter it is hot in the middle of the day, but the nights 
and mornings are very cold, occaſioned by the great quan- 
tity of nitre in the air; and therefore to catch cold, eſpecially 
in the head, is accounted dangerous. Though the air is 
generally dry, yet great dews fall in the night-time for 


ſeveral months in the year, which are reckoned pernicious 


to the eyes; for which reaſon the inhabitants wrap up ther 
Heads and cover their eyes carefully during that ſeaſon. 
The moſt unhealthy time of the year is from the middle of 


| March to the beginning of May, when the South or Han- 


ſcen wind blows almoſt continually for about fifty days, and 
is ſometimes ſo exceſſively hot, that people can ſcarce breathe 
in it, but are forced to retire into their lower rooms and 
vaults, and there ſhut themſelves up as cloſe as poſſibe, 


Tr 
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the month of May, ſome time before the Nile riſes, the 


North wind begins to blow, which brings with it the health | 
of Egypt; for if the plague be then in its greateſt fury, it | 


immediately abates, and in a ſhort time entirely ceaſes. It 


is this wind which tempers the exceſſive heat of the climate, ö 


and renders it wholeſome and agreeable; and with this 
the country is conſtantly refreſhed even till the beginning 


of November. This wind is likewiſe of great ſervice with | 


reſpect to the navigation of the Nile, for it would be im- 
poſſible to ſail up that river without it in the ſummer ſea- 
fon, when its current flows with more than uſual rapidity. 


From November to March the weather is temperate, during 


never ſevere, unleſs for a week or ten days at the beginning 
of February. The Weſt and North-Weſt are the winds 
that bring rain, which falls frequently towards the ſea- 
coaſt, as I have already obſerved; but ſeldom in the middle 
and upper parts of the country, and that only in little ſhowers 
for a quarter of an hour or ſomething longer. In ſammer 
they have thunder, but without rain, and at a confiderable 
diſtance. When it blows hard from the South-Weſt, it 
raiſes the ſand in ſuch a manner that the very ſky is dark- 
ened, and our fight 1s interrupted, as if we were furrounded 
by a fog; and this fand inſinuates itſelf into every crevice 
and corner, finding its way into the cloſeſt chambers, clo- 
ſets, ſcrutores, and even the beds themſelves; and by ſuch 


winds as theſe it is that many people periſh in travelling 
over tlie ſandy defarts. 


The air of Cairo in particular is not thought to be very | 


wholeſome, eſpecially in the night-time, the ſmoke fre- 
quently hovering over it like clouds, occaſioned by their 
fires which they uſually kindle in the evenings. As to the 
dſtempers to which the inhabitants of Egypt are chiefly 
ſubject, I ſhall briefly ſpeak of ſuch as fell under my ob- 
ſervation; previous to which it may not be improper to take 
nctice, that there is a great mixture of nations in this coun- 
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try, whoſe habit, temper, and manner of living cannot 
therefore, in a phyſical ſenſe, be very exactly deſcribed, nor 


conſequently the cauſes of their diſorders be certainly af. hi 
ſigned. However, it may ſufhce pretty well for our pur. fir 
| poſe to obſerve, that thoſe who inhabit cities and great 
towns, and live indolent eaſy lives, affecting a moiſt cool. fel 
ing diet, drinking cool liquors in abundance, and bathing Is 
often, are generally exceeding fat and corpulent, have cold Wa 
ſtomachs, are ſubjeCt to ruptures, dropſies, and fluxes, and of 
are ſeldom without rheums, deſluxions on the breaſt and leg 
lungs, and other ſuch-like diſtempers. Many of the ſupct— the 
fluous humours indeed are carried off by perſpiration, which _ 
is the reaſon .that ſuch great quantities of water, ſherhets, fro 
and other liquors of that nature, are drank without any an 
apparent prejudice; but if the Egyptians do not ſweat, the 80 
hot weather throws them into a ſort of fever, in which caſe bo 
it is certain they reap much beneſit by bathing, which re- he 
moves or at leaſt diminiſhes many diſorders of the blood, 9 
and prevents their appearing. The ruptures they are of 
troubled with, are ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by heats aud — 0 
colds, and by ſtraining their voices exceſſively in ſinging, the 
thoſe who cry the hours of prayer from off the moſques . 
being commonly afflicted with that diſtemper. Fluxes are of 
common at ſpring and fall, and are more dangerous than we 
when they happen in ſummer; but it is to be obſerved that _ 
all diſeaſcs are more fatal in Egypt during the Hamſcen ci wh 
hot winds, than at any other ſeaſon. 
Foreigners in particular are very ſubject to a pain in the 20 
ſtomach, which proceeds from their going open: breaſtec, W 
thereby chilling their bowels, and ſometimes bringing or the 
dangerous fevers and fluxes, eſpecially in autumn, when to 
the river overflows the country. Many perſons in May yo1 
break out into a raſh, which continues during the hezts, uſt 
and is thought to proceed chiefly from drinking the waters pet 
of the Nile aſter it begins to riſe. This is ſo common, tut of 
it is become faſhionable for the patient to carry about wil is 
wi 
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him a ſort of wooden pile, and to rub himſelf with. it as he 
finds occaſion. 

In the neighbourhood of Cairo, and even in the city it- 
felf, many people are afflicted with a kind of leproſy, which 
is properly an elephantiaſis, whereby from their hips down- 
wards they are ſwelled in ſuch a manner as to loſe the form 
of their limbs, as well as the uſe of them; and, inſtead of 
legs and feet, they are ſupported- by. ſhapeleſs pillars, like 
the legs of elephants. Sore eyes are almoſt uaiverſal in the 
ſummer · time, occaſioned by the ſcorching heat reflected 
from the ſand, and by the duſt itſelf, which is very ſubtile 
and ſalt, and prejudicial to the ſight. Add to this, the 
| gout, gravel, ſtone, obſtructions and inflammations in the 
bowels, peſtilential fevers, and all the diſeaſes wheregf the 
head is capable, which are very common in Egypt. 

The Arabs, however, by keeping ſtrictly to the cuſtoms 
of their own country and nation, eſcape many, if not moſt 
of theſe diſorders, and are of a different temperament from 
the fat people above-mentioned, having ſpare and hectic. 
' conſtitutions. And the native villagers or peaſants, a race 
of laborious hardy people, who are inured to all ſeaions and 
weathers, eat little, work much, and are of a dark ſun-burnt 
complexion, and are ſeldom the objects of a phyſician's care; 
which is all I need ſay of their conſtitutions. 

Our accounts of Egypt frequently ſpeak of the plague as 
a diſeaſe very common, or even annual in that country, 
which 1s a great miſtake; for they have it not often, unleſs 
the infection be brought from Conſtantinople or other places 
to Alexandria, and then it does not commonly ſpread be- 
yond that city. Indeed, when the Nile riſes later than 
uſual, and falls ſhort of its accuſtomed height, a plague 
generally enſues, and ſometimes a famine. When it breeds 
of itſelf in Egypt, it uſually begins about February, which 
is the coldeſt month, and rages violently during the hot 
winds, but ceaſes to be mortal on the blowing of the North 
wind, and the firſt ſwelling of the river, as has been already 
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intimated. If the infection comes from Greece, it ſeizes 
many, but its ſymptoms are mild, and it ſeldom proves mor- 
tal: When it is derived from Syria, it is more fata!; for 
though few are feized thereby, yet more die than in the 
former caſe: but when the plague is brought by the cara- 
vans from Barbary or Ethiopia, as it ſometimes happens, it 
is worſe than that from any other quarter, laying all Cairo 
waſte, and preying upon all degrees of people with grievous 


and frightſul ſymptoms, which generally terminate in the 


death of the infected. The mortality is ſometimes ſo great, 
that it is poſitively affirmed, that fix or ſeven thouſand per- 
ſons have died in one day at Cairo; however, this rarely 
happens, and it is thought a large number if ſeventy thou- 
ſand die in a year of that diſtemper. 

As ſoon as the plague begins to ſhew itfelf at Cairo, the 
Franks ſhut up their houſes, but the Mahometans go about 
2s uſual; and, inſtead of endeavouring to put a ſtop to the 
contagion, (as I obſerved long ago in ſpeaking of Conſtan- 


- tinople) they ſeem to ule the readieſt means for its ſupper! 


and propagation. 'This they do, not only by convering 


freely with ſuch as have plague-ſores upon them, but by 


putting on their garments as ſoon as they. are dead, and 
even ſelling them together with their moveables publicly, 
and thereby circulating the infection throughout the whole 
place; all which flows from an opinion, that God having 
predetermined the time of a man's death, all precautions 


are alike fruitleſs and ridiculous; from which ſentiment the 


bulk of the people are not to be weaned, either by reaſon 
or experience: but it has been obſerved of late, that ſeveral 
great men amongſt them, ſeeing the Europeans eſcape, have 


thought proper to retire in the time of a plague, notwith- 


ſtanding the notion of predeſtination. 

The plague, according to the obſervations of the moſt 
eminent phyſicians, uſually begins with a chillneſs and 
ſhivering, like the acceſs of an intermitting fever; then 
comes on a nauſca, with vehement vomitings, an intenſe 
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pain about the region of the heart, and a burning fever, 
which continually. preys on the patient, till either death, or 
the eruption of ſome bubo, parotis, or other tumour, in the 
inguina or axillz, or behind the ears, relieve him, by dif- 
charging the matter of the diſeaſe. Sometimes, indeed, it 
attacks without any fever, purple ſpots appearing all at once, 
the certain ſigns of preſent death; but this rarely happens, 
except at the beginning of ſome terrible peſtilence. It has 
alſo been known to make its firſt appearance in tumours, 
without any fever, or other violent ſymptom. Heavineſs, 


pain in the ſtomach, head and back, cardialgy, broken ſleep, 


anxiety, difficulty of breathing, altcration in the counten- 
ance, hiccough, ſyncope, delirium, convulſive twitchings, 
diarrhœa, eyes ſunk or inflamed, tongue black and dry, 
vehement thirſt, fœtid breath, carbuncles, and ſpots of va- 
nous colours, are alſo ſymptoms commonly attending this 
deadly diſcaſe. Ea 

The coming and going of the plague are two things not 
eaſily to be accounted for, notwithſtanding we are aſſured 
of the facts in an unqueſtionable manner. That the infec- 


tion is propagated in the air, and thereby transferred from 


place to place, ſeems to be a matter out of diſpute; but how 
it is generated therein, we are much at a loſs to determine *. 


* The origin and cauſe of the plague has been a celebrated ſubject of 
controverſy among phyſicians. It is generally ſuppoſed to be communicated 
by the air, but in what manner the air becomes thus deadly is the queſtion. 
Some will have inſects the cauſe of plagues, as of blights; which being 
brought in {warms by the wind are taken into the lungs in reſpiration, mix 
with the blood and juices, and attack and corrode the viſcera, Mr. Boyle 
attiibutes the plague originally to the cfiluvia or cxhalations emitted into 
the air from noxious minerals, of which there are many more known to us, 
than of thoſe that are wholeſome. Amongſt the various ſorts of particles 
wherewith the atmoſphere is replete, ſome may be ſo ſmall and ſo conve- 
nently ſhaped, as to enter many of the numerous orifices of the minute glan- 
dules of the ſkin, or ocher pores thereof. Thus, though neither paper nor 
bladder be previous to the elaſtic part of the air, yet they may be eaſily 
penetrated by other corpuſcles of the atmoſphere, as is made appear by Mr. 


Boyle, who prepared a dry body, which, being incloſed in either, would 


preſently pats through the pores thereof, without cauting any ſenſible altera- 
tion in them; and that in ſuch plenty, as maniſe{tly to operate on bodies 
placed at ſome diſtance beyond them. But after all theſe conjectures, we 


are ſtiil in the dark, and at no certainty with reſpect to the manner in Which 


the plague is generated, 
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Some who have lived at Conſtantinople affirm, that the 
plague is always more or leſs in that city; and it is the 


common opinion in Egypt, that it 1s always in ſome part 
of Barbary or Ethiopia. If this be true, there is ſome colour 


of reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the wind blowing long from either 
of theſe quarters may bring the contagion into Egypt; and 


yet, as I have intimated above, it 1s generally brought from 


Conſtantinople, or by caravans from the Southern countries: 
ſo that, upon the whole, it is ſeldom or never generated in 


Egyptz or, if it is, its firſt appearance is in the coldeſt wea- 
ther, from whence ſome have ſuppoſed that it is occaſioned 


by a ſtoppage of perſpiration; but then how ſhall we ac- 
count for its uſually raging moſt in the warmeſt ſeaſons? 
We are ſtill more perplexed, when we conſider the ceſſa- 
tion of the plague in Egypt, becauſe it happens ſuddenly, 
when the North wind begins to blow, and upon the firit 
ſwelling of the river. It is certain that plenty of running 
water makes places wholeſome, the reaſon of which is con- 
jectured to be the frequent change of air thereby occafioned, 
the one fluid moving with the other: and hence it has been 
thought, that the freſh air brought down by the Nile when 
it begins to riſe, at the ſame time that the North wind 
bruſhes off that which was infected, puts a ſtop to the 
peſtilence in Egypt. But methinks there is ſome abſurdity 
in this hypotheſis, it being diſſicult to conceive, how the 
North wind ſhould ſweep away the peſtilential air, without 
driving back the purer air ſuppoſed to be brought down by 
the river. In ſhort, the blowing of the wind from the 
North, and not the riſing of the Nile, ſeems to be the true 
cauſe of the ceſſation of the peſtilence; but this I leave to 
ſuch as have an opportunity of making more accurate ob- 
ſervations. | | 
I ſhall poſtpone for a while what I have to ſay farther of 


- Egypt, to give an account of our journey to Mount Sinai, 
which we found to be the moſt difficult and troubleſome , 


one we had yet undertaken, The monks of Mount Sina 
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Have a convent at Cairo, with whom we agreed for a con- 


venient number of camels, and the common proviſions for 
the road, at about four pounds ſterling per camel. We ſet 
out in September 1734, in company with the bey of Suez 
and a large caravan, conſiſting of three hundred camels 
jaden with corn for that ſea- port. Aſcending the mountain 
called Maccathum, and keeping Eaſtward along the ſandy 
hills, we ſaw many ſtones that look like petrified wood; but 
as the country ſeems.never to have been capabie of produc- 
ing trees, the thing is not eafily accounted for. Having 
travelled ten hours without ſtopping, we made our firſt en- 
campment, letting our camels browſe a while on the little 
ſhrubs thereabouts, ſome of which we likewiſe gathered for 
fuel. As ſoon as it grew dark, they made the camels lic 
down, binding one of their legs to hinder them from riſing; 


or elſe their method is, to tie them together with a ſmall 


rope, to prevent their ſtraying away without diſturbing the 
others; and placing their goods in the middle, between 
themſclves and their camels, they take their repoſe. | 

Early the next morning we continued our journey, dif- 
2preeable enough on account of the clouds of ſand raiſed by 
the wind, which almoſt choaked us, and ſpoiled ſome of 
our proviſions. Neither was the great motion of the body, 
occaſioned by the long ſtep of the camel, at all pleaſant to 
me, though it is not diſagreeable to thoſe who are accuſtomed 
to this manner of travelling. The came! generally hes 
cown to be mounted, but if we diſmount on the road, we 
get up again by the aſſiſtance of a ſervant, who ſloops down 
jor that purpoſe. Our ſtage this day was eleven hours; 
vith which we were not a little fatigued. 

About ten in the morning we paſſed by Adjeroute, a 
ſquare caſtle with a ſmall garriſon, and keeping the Southern 
road we ſoon came to a fiue large well, called Beer-el-Suez; 
but the water is brackiſh, and the wheel which raiſes it is 
very much out of repair. Here is alſo a tolerable good kane 
tor tlic reception of the caravans, but we made no ſtay at 
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i | | it, purſuing our journey to Suez, where we arrived | in * coral 
\ than an hour after. re a 
5 SUEZ, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Arſinoe, is ſituated 3 
at the North end of the Heroopolitic gulph, a part of the ti 
| Red Sea, which took its name from the city of Heroopolis, a 
now Adjeroute as ſome conjecture. The harbour of thi TM 
4 palace is almoſt choaked up with ſand, ſo that veſſels of bur- 1 th 
AF den lie about a league diſtant, where there is a ſafe ſhore thine 
| and a good depth of water. The trade of Suez is chiefly ty 4 
it | Jedda, on the Eaſt ſide of the Red Sea near Mecca, and is out 4s 
U | carried on by a fleet of thirty or forty ſhips, who {ail from of wh 
1 Tedda at a certain time of the year, whillt the South winds of the 
1 blow, namely, in March or Aprii; tor if they miis that op- called 
| | portunity, they loſe their paſſage for a twelvemonth. In ing of 
Fl October they return to Jedda, laden with corn and rice; but hs 
J in lieu of which they bring home coffee, incenſe, and ſome conſta: 
1 few Indian and Perſian commodities, the richeſt being car- juniic 
ried by land with the caravan from Mecca, Coffee is like- nefs. 
wiſe imported to Suez from Feſeca in Arabia Felix, which derable 
trade is carried on by five or ſix ſhips, either French or What « 
Engliſh: The Grand Signior has five veſſels employed in which; 
the trade to Jedda; the reſt belong to merchants, and are fo that 1 
| moſt of them built in the Eaſt Indies after the Dutch man- of Sue! 
U ner, and probably at ſome of their ſettlements. fetch t! 
1 Before the diſcovery of the way to the Eaſt Indies by the Wer el 
1 Cape of Good Hope, the Red Sea and the port of Sueꝛ a word, 
{2 were much frequented; but even coffee is now brought touren 
1 cheaper into Europe by the Cape, than it can be by the way fold in l. 
1 of Cairo and Alexandria. Each bag of coffee weighs be- one, bo, 
1 tween three and four hundred pounds, and pays about two wery t 
| [4 ſhillings ſterling when it is ſhipped from Feſeca. At Jedaa abou: ;:, 
1 they take every tenth bag, half of which goes to ihe captain eig boy 
| for his freight, and the other half to the baſhaw; and at The A 
| Suez every pound weight pays a duty of about a penny: Chriſtian 
The- voyage to Suez is reckcned very dangerous, eſpecualiy Greek cc 


Soul: of Tor, where the Madrepores, a fort of imperlrd prieſt, wh 
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coral; growing under water, and branching out like a tree, 
are almoſt as dangerous to ſhipping as rocks themſelves, in- 
lomuch that in thoſe parts, where they have no great depth 
of water, they find it neceſſary to come to an anchor every 
evening. | 
The town of Suez is but ſmall, and, except at ſuch times | 
as the ſhips are unloading or taking in their cargo, is very | | 
thin of inhabitants. Even the cuſtom-houſe officers them- 3 
ſelves retire when the ſhips are empty, which are left with- [14 
out any hands in them, faſtened with two anchors, to each i 
of which are tied four or five great cables, made of a part | 
of the date-tree. The governor of Suez, whom I have 1 
called bey, has the title of captain or admirable, the order- 
ing of marine affairs being more peculiariy his province; 
but he has a heutenant or deputy-governor, who reſides 
conſtantly in the town, and either by himſelf, or in con- 
junction with his maſter, tranſacts moſt of the public buſi- 
neſs. An Arab ſheck, who lives at Suez, has alſo a conſi- 
derable ſhare of power, whenever he pleaſes to enterfere. 
What gives him this authority is the great ſcarcity of water, 
which is brought from Naba, on the Eaſt of the Red Sea; 


—• ꝝ— 


Cty 
re {that upon any diflat'staction with the people or governors 
n- of Suez, he can put a flop to that ſupply, and they muſt 

fetch their water aon the above-menitioned well called 
tte Beer-el. Sucz, Whic , is very brockilh and diſagreeable. In 
102 a word, PE want OF irclh Water is one of the grsateſt in- 
glu conver nes Suez abours under, it being ſo dear as to be 
way fold in ihe Lmalleſt meaſures: but it is far from being the ouly 
be- ont, for this town, of all others, is the moſt deſtitute of 
two erty tinig that the carth produces, having not one garden 
20d abeut 


or grade, corn, trees, or any ſort of n 
nen bourhood. 


The Turks have four moſques in Suez, but there are {-y 
Chriſtians in the town, except about two hundred of tus 
Creek communion. We went to the houſe of a Greek 
pricſt, who, underilanding that we were travelling to Mount 
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Sinai, defired our names, in order that he might pray in 
the church for our good journey and ſafe return; which 


it ſeems is nothing but-a method they have of aſking charity, w 
Accordingly we made him a ſmall preſent, and departed 4; 
with his bleſſing. by 

Having now loſt the benefit of our caravan, which pro. _ 
ceeded no farther than Suez, we were, obliged to put our. | 1 
ſelves under the protection of an Arab ſheck, who furniſhed oo 
us with proper guides, and undertook to be anſwerable for — 
our fafety. We alſo procured a recommendatory letter with 


from the bey of Suez to the governor of Tor, defiring him | los 
to give us a kind reception at that place, and to prevent, 


as far as in him lay, our receiving my moleſtation or in- = py 
jury. | | enca 
Our water, coffee, biſcuit, tobacco, and all other TRAY u 
proviſions being got ready, and our camels ſent round road, 
before us, we croſſed over the bay from Suex, where it i; . pro 
about a mile in breadth, to the Eaſtern ſhore, whither boats of eh 
go every day to fetch water, which is brought in ſkins on W 
camels from Naba above- mentioned. little 
After travelling three or four hours South from the place 2 gre 
where we landed, we came to a place called Ein- Mouſch enter: 
or the Springs of Moſes, the water iſſuing from ſeveral plenti 
little hillocks or riſing grounds, bringing up the ſand along 1 
with it, and forming a quagmire which it is dangerous water, 
to approach very near, both men and camels having been been 
ſwallowed up in it, if we were rightly informed. Oe et mag 
theſe fprings affords tolerable good water, but the reſt are well a 
warm, brackiſh, and ſeem to have a ſmall mixture of ſu great 
phur. Near this place we took up our firſt nights lodging cannot 
being not willing to fatigue ourteives by beginning with 1 if . 
tong days journey. but it 
We ſet forwards betimns in the morning, and halte barren! 
abort eleven, when we took ſome refreſhment, and proceed have it 


on till fix in the evening, having the Red Sea continual 
on our right, at about half a league's diſtance. The ne 
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day we went on through the ſandy deſart, till we came to 
a ſmall eminence covered with little ſhrubs, where we made 
a ſhort ſtay to let the camels browſe upon them, and pitch- 
ed our tents to ſhelter us from the heat of the ſun. We 
lay all night in the deſart of Shedur, the Shur of the ſcrip- 
tures. | | 
The day following, travelling amongſt hills and vales, 
our Arabs ſhewed us a mountain called Jebel le Marah, 
near which place it probably was that the Iſraelites met 
with thoſe bitter waters, which made them murmur againſt 
| Moſes *. After this we came to a vale, or bed of a winter- 
torrent, called Corondel, which being full of ſhrubs, though 
„it afforded us no water, we choſe for the place of our 
encampment. | | 
We prevailed with our guides to ſtep a little out of the 
road, and ſhew us what they call Pharaoh's Bath, which is 
a grotto in the ſide of a mountain, having two mouths, one 
of them leading to a ſpring of very hot water, which finds 
its way through the rock, and falls into the ſea in ſeveral 
little ſtreams at the diſtance of a quarter of a mile, retaining 
a great degree of warmth to the very laſt. As ſoon as one 
enters the paſſage leading to the well it makes one ſweat 
plentifully, and grows exceeding hot as we advance farther. 
It is ſaid that ſome people, who have gone quite to the 


o water, have had their lights extinguiſhed, and themſelves 


een 


e (1 {ance with which the ſtones thereabouts are incruſted, as 


well as from the taſte of the water, it appears to contain a 
great deal of ſalt and ſulphur, and is fo nauſeous, that it 
cannot be taken inwardly, but muſt be uſed by bathing. 
lt is reckened good for molt diſorders of the ſkin and nerves, 
but it is particularly eſteemed for impotency in men and 
barrenneſs in women. Thoſe who make uſe of this water 
have it firſt poured on them before they enter the grotto, 
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deen killed by a ſudden vapour. From the whitiſh ſub- 
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and then again in the paſſage, in order to cauſe a more 
plentiful perſpiration; and for forty days after this they 


obſerve a particular regimen, eating nothing but honey, oil, 


and bread without ſalt in it, and drinking only water 
wherein dates have been ſteeped. | 

The next day we met with ſeyeral Arabs, who bepged 
ſome bread and tobacco, which being given them, they 
departed quietly. We paſſed by the bed of another moun- 
tain-torrent called Wouſet, near which there is a ſalt ſpring, 
and a few palm-trees. Soon afterwards we ſaw an en- 
campment of Arabs, who did not give us the leaft moleſta- 
tion; for ſome of thoſe people are as remarkable for their 
honeſty, as others are for being addicted to robbery and 


plunder. We reſted this night in a place where we were 


invited to ſtay by a few ſhrubs and a ſmall fpring of brackiſh 
water. 


From this ſtation we ſet out early 1 in the morning, * 
over ſeveral hills abounding with variety of beautiful gra- 
nites, whereof we collected ſome ſpecimens. Continuing 
to wind nearer and nearer to the ſea, we came at length 
into a plainer country; and having travelled till fix in the 


evening, we pitched our tents; fed our camels, and took } 


our repoſe. In two days more we entered the valley of 
Tor, paſſing by a falt ſpring, whoſe waters ſpreading over 
the ground form a ſort of cake on its furface. From 
thence in three hours we came to a grove of palm-trees, 
and a ſpring of better water, and in one hour more we 
arrived at Tor. | 
During our ſhort ſtay at Tor we took our meals in 2 
houſe belonging to the convent of Mount Sinai, and had 
the beſt entertainment that place could afford. This little 
town ſtands on the Eaſt fide of the Red Sea, and has a 
pretty good harbour, which is commanded by a ruinous 
caſtle. The reſidence of an Arab governor, to whom we 
preſented our letter from the bey of Suez, which was the 
more welcome, as it was accompauicd with a handſome 
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preſent. The town is inhabited chiefly by Arabs, and 
twenty or thirty families of the Greek communion, who 
call the place Raitho. Some have conjectured Tor to be 
the ancient Paran, as deſcribed by Ptolemy; though it is 
generally placed about thirty miles Northward within the 
deſart, which ſtill retains its name. . 

The greateſt curioſities about Tor are the production of 
the Red Sea, which is filled with a vaſt variety of marine 
vegetables, ſuch as the madrepores above-mentioned, fungi 
or muſhrooms, brain-ſtones, and other coralline bodies, 
which appear, when the ſea is calm, like a grove or foreſt 
under water; particularly the branched madrepores, whereof 
ſome are ſix or ſeven feet high, ſpreading themſelves like 
an oak, or ſhooting up pyramidically like a cyprus. The 
other ſpecies I have mentioned frequently grow into very 
large maſſes, and are uſed in the buildings of Tor. The 
fungus, properly fo called, ſeems to be faſtened to the rock 
by a ſmall root, and, contrary to the land-muſhroom, has 
its gills turned upwards. | | 


The brain-ſtone appears alſo to have a root, and, like the | 


fungus, obſerves a certain ſpecific configuration, which 
cannot be ſaid of any other coralline bodies. * One thing 
is remarkable of the madrepores, that both the red and 
white ones become yellow ſoon after they are taken out of 
the water. | | | 5 


= 


* Dr. Shaw (whoſe phyſical as well as geographical obſervations on the 
countries through which he travelled are very judicious) takes notice, that 
though nature has not allowed the marine plants one large root, as it has 
done to thoſe of the land, yet it hath wiſely ſupplied that mechaniſm by a 
number of little ones which are diſtributed all over the plant in ſo juſt a 
proportion, that they are lodged thicker upon the branches, where the vege- 
tation is principally. carried on, than in the trunk, where it is more at a 
land, and which therefore is often found naked, and ſeldom increaſes in the 
lame proportion with the branches. The terreſtrial plants could not ſubſiſt 
without an apparatus of great and extenſive roots, becauſe they arc uot only 
tobe hereby tupported againſt the violence of the wind, which would other- 
wiſe blow them down, but their food allo is to be fetched at a great diſtance: 
whereas the marine vegetables, as they are more ſecurely placed, ſo they lie 
within a nearer reach ot their food, growing as it were in the midſt of plenty; 


and therefore an apparatus of the former kind muſt have been unneceſlary,. 


ticher to nouriſh or 1 upport them. Shaw's Travels, p. 386. 
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This uncommon ſort of botany is very entertaining, and 
would employ the attention of a traveller much longer than 
his hired conductors are willing to wait for him: and the 
great diverſity of ſhells which are found about the port of 
Tor, and upon ſeveral other parts of the coaſt, or in the 
ſhallows of the Red Sea, afford us likewiſe a moſt agreeable 
amuſement. The concha veneris is to be met with vari- 
oully ſpotted, and of various ſizes; and, in ſhort, all the 
turbinated and bivalve. kinds are not only remarkable for 
the wantonneſs which nature has ſhewn in their colours, 
but for their extraordinary dimenſions, ſome of the former 
ſort being fifteen or eighteen inches — and of the latter 
as much in diameter. 

It is juſtly obſerved, that the inhabitants of Tor are in- 
debted to their port for ſeveral great advantages. From 
thence, as has been already mentioned, they draw moſt of 
the materials for building their houſes; and the excellent 
fiſh, with which it abounds, is the chief part of their ſuſ- 
tenance; whilſt the ſhells they are furniſhed with from the 
ſame plentiful magazine ſupply the place of cups, jars, 
diſhes, and other houſehold utenſils. Thus if nature-has 
been ſparing of her bleſſings to theſe people on one hand, 
| ſhe has been bountiful on the other; and if the land is bar- 
Ten, the productions of the ſea make ſome amends for the 
deficiency. L 

Having ſtaid two days at Tor, we continued our journey 
towards Mount Sinai, in company with a monk belonging 
to that convent. In two hours we came to ſeveral ſpring 
of ſalt warm water, and a great number of palm-trees 
where the monks have a garden. It is the common opinion 
and it ſeems to be well grounded, that this is the place 
called Elim in ſcripture, where the Iſraelites encamped 
and found twelve wells of water and ſeventy palm- trees“ 
Indeed, we do not now find the exact number of ſpring! 
mentioned by Moſes; but thoſe that are wanting, which 


* Exod. xv. 27. Numb. xxxiii 9. 
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are not above two or three, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
have been choaked up by drifts of ſand, which almoſt every 
body knows are frequent in Arabia: and as to the palm- 
trees it is no wonder that in ſo long a courſe of years they 


are increaſed to above two thouſand. One of theſe wells 


is called Hammam Mouſa, or the Bath of Moſes; which 
the Greek monks, and even the Arabs themſelves, have in 
great veneration, as believing it was thereabouts that Moſes 
and his particular houſebold were encamped. 

From Elim, looking Eaſtward, we have a diſtinct view 
of Mount Sinai, towards which we directed our courſe over 
the deſart of Sin, (as it is called to this day) the place where 
God firſt gave manna to the murmuring Iſraelites. We 
were eight hours in croſſing this plain or wilderneſs, where 
we ſaw a great variety of lizards and vipers, and many 
acacia-trees, called cyale by the Arabs, much reſembling 
the tree they call ſount in Egypt; and from the cyale, as 
we were informed, the gum-arabic flows naturally without 
inciſion. Having traverſed this wilderneſs, we reſted at 
the entrance of a narrow valley, near a ſmall ſpring of in- 
different water. | | | 

We ſpent the next day in paſſing through many intricate 
and difficult ways among the niountains, lying between the 
deſart of Sin and Mount Sinai, which itſelf ſtands in a ſpa- 
cious plain. We took another night's repoſe before we 
entered this plain, and early in the morning arrived at the 
Greek convent of St. Catharine, commonly called the con- 
vent of Mount Sinai, at the North-Eaſt fide of which it is 
ſituated, juſt at the foot of the mountain. The manner of 
our reception here (the ſame that all pilgrims meet with) is a 
ſingularity that deſerves to be mentioned; for we were not 
admitted in at the door, which is never open but when the 
archbiſhop is inſtalled, but were drawn up about thirty fect 
high by a windlaſs, and taken into the convent through a 
window, This is done to prevent the Arabs breaking in 


upon them by ſurpriſe, with whom they are often at vari- 
ance, 
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The firſt foundation of this great convent, as it may be 


called withreſpeCt to others that are about Mount Sinai, ſeems | 


to have been laid by the pious empreſs Helena, in a tower 
which ſtill retains her name, and eontains in it three chapels, 


beſides apartments for the archbiſhop; who, however, does 


not often honour them with his preſence, but generally re- 


fides at Cairo. The convent is irregular and ill-built, partly 


| ſtone, and partly of unburnt brick; the walls having little 
ſquare towers at each corner, and in the middle of each 
fide. The whole length of it, from Eaft to Weſt, is about 
two hundred and fixty feet, and its breadth one hundred 


and fifty; within which ſpace not only the convent, or 


houſe itſelf, is included, together with its mills, bake-houſes, 
and all neceſſary offices, but likewiſe the great church of 
the Transfiguration, and abundance of little chapels. The 
_ convent ſtands on a deſcent, but the original deſign ſeems 


to have been to raiſe the lower part by a great number of 


arches, ſeveral of which are ſtill remaining, and fo having 


laid the firſt floor on a level, to have raiſed two more above 


it; for the walls round have three ranges of holes or win- 
cows. Theſe walls and arches, and the church above-men- 


tioned, are the only parts that have the appearance of an- | 


tiquity, and are well built of large hewn ſtone; but the walls 
on the South fide are of a more modern ſtructure. They 
are {x feet high, and have a walk round the top of them, 
but in ſome places they are ruinous. The main gate, as has 
been obſerved already, is never opened but when the arch- 
biſhop firſt comes to the convent; but they have a ſmall 
door that opens into the garden. | 

The church of the Transfiguration, which ſtands on the 
| loweſt ground of the convent, is a large and beautiful 
ſtructure, the roof being of Cyprus, covered with lead, and 
ſupported by two rows of marble columns, the capitals 
whereof are different one from another, though undoubtedly 
deſigned for the ſame building. The floor is elegantly laid 
out in moſaic work, in which there is a great varicty of 
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beautiful and coſtly marbles brought from Damaſcus. On 


the partition, which ſeparates the chancel from the body of 


the church, is placed a ſmall marble cheft, adorned with 
foliages, wherein are preſerved the left hand and the ſkull 
of St. Catharine. 'The ſkull is not taken out of the ſhrine 
to be ſhewn to ſtrangers, and is probably imperfect; bus 
the hand is entire, having rings on the fingers. Adjoining 


to the Eaſt end of the church is the chapel of the Holy 


Buſh, in which the angel of the Lord appeared to Moſes in 
a flame of fire, as he was watching the flocks of his father 
Jethro *. On the very ſpot, as they pretend, where this 


| burning buſh grew, there now lies a white marble ſtone 


under the altar, which they kiſs with great devotion; and, 
in imitation of Moſes, they pull off their ſhoes whenever 
they enter or approach this chapel. To the North of this 
is a chapel dedicated to St. James, and on the South fide is 
that of the Holy Fathers, in which laſt are buried twelve 


martyrs, as appears from a Greek inſcription. There are 


near twenty other chapels about the convent, each dedicated 
to ſome particular ſaint. | | 

The papas's and caloyers in this monaſtery are about a 
hundred and fifty in number, but many of the fraternity 
reſide at Cairo, Tor, and other places. Thoſe at Mount 
Sinai eſpecially, live a very ſtrict and auſtere life, abſtaining 
always from fleſh, and in Lent from every thing that is the 
produce of fleſh, as butter, cheeſe, milk, &c. and feeding 
chiefly upon bread, rice ill dreſſed with oil, vinegar, and 
onions, dried horſe-beans ſodden in water, olives, ſallad, 
aud pot-herbs, dates, figs, almonds, and ſuch-like dry diet 
as conſtituted the xerography + of the primitive Chriſtians, 


| | * Exod. iii. I, 2. ; | 
+} The word is Greek, and ſignifies the feeding on dried foods; which 
many Chriſtians in the firſt ages obſerved fo ſtrictly, as not only to abſtain 
from fleſh and wine, but even from all ſucculent and vinous fruits; and ſome 
even brought themſelves to bare bread and water. Tertullian (in his book 
te alhinentid, cap. ix.) ſpeaks of we xerophegis, as a thing commendable in 
ume of perſecutien, 5 


— 
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They are permitted to eat oil and ſhell-fiſh only on Satur- 
days, Sundays, and feaſt-days in Lent; but they eat dried 
fiſh at other ſeaſons. From Sunday evening to Aſh-Wed. 
neſday in the afternoon they eat nothing, and they keep the 
ſame rigid faſt from Thurſday evening till Saturday in the 
afternoon the week before Eaſter, They are ſupplied with 
fiſh from their ſiſter- convent at Tor, but moſt of their other 
proviſions are ſent them from Cairo, except what their own 
gardens produce, which by a ſurpriſing induſtry they hare 
made to furniſh them, in this barren country, with variety 


of roots, herbs, and fruits, excellent in their kinds, and in 


great abundance “. 
They have two wells in the convent, one of them called 


the Well of Moſes, the water whereof 1s cold, and ſerves 


them to drink in ſummer; the other, the Well of the Holy 
Buſh, which being warmer is uſed in winter. Their ſprings 
depend much upon the rain, generally failing them in dry 
ſeaſons; which having happened of late years, their gardens 
have ſuffered greatly, and many of their trees periſhed for 
want of water; however, they have commonly enough for 
their own drinking. ro 

The convent of Mount Sinai is exempted from all juriſ- 
diction, being governed by an archbiſhop, as he is called, 
who is elected by the monks from among their own body, 
and conſecrated by the patriarch of Jeruſalem. When the 
archbiſhop is at Cairo, the convent is governed by a {u- 


* Dr. Shaw is more particular on this head, whoſe words I ſhall therefore 
tranſcribe. © The monks of Sinai, ſays he, in a long proceſs of time, have 
« covered over with dung, and the ſweepings of their convent, near four acrc 
« of naked rocks; which produce as good cabbage, roots, ſallad, and all kinds 
« of pot-herbs, as any ſoil and climate whatſoever. They have likewiſe 
« raiſed olive, plum, almond, apple, and pear-trees, not only in great num- 
bers, but of excellent kinds. The pears particularly are in ſuch eſtcem 3: 
« Cairo, that there is a preſent of them ſent every ſeaſon to the baſhaw, and 

e perſons of the firſt quality. Neither are their grapes inferior in fize and 
« flavour to any whatſoever: it being fully demonſtrated, by what this little 
garden produces, how far an indefatigable induſtry can prevail over natur 
« and that ſeveral places are capable of culture and improvement, w hica 
« were intended by nature to be barren, and which the lazy and flcti's) 
% have always ſufſered to be fo,” Shaw's Travels, p. 284. 
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perior, whom they call dikaios; but he does very little with- 
out the advice of the ſynaxis, a ſort of chapter conſiſting of 
ſeven or eight of the fraternity, either diſtinguiſhed by their 
age, their great judgment, or the ſervices they have done 
the convent. But if the archbiſhop be abſent beyond the 
ſea, the affairs of the houſe at Mount Sinai are wholly go- 
verned by the archimandrite or ſuperior of the convent at 
Cairo. | : 

If the empreſs Helena laid the firſt foundation of the 
convent, of Mount Sinai, as has been intimated, the greateſt 


part of it however was built by the emperor Juſtinian; for 


in the church of the Transfiguration we find ſome inſcrip- 
tions in honour of him and his empreſs Theodora, whoſe 


pictures in moſaic work are likewiſe to be ſeen over the 


high altar. From the antiquity of this convent therefore, 
in which a conſtant ſucceſſion of monks have lived, with 
only ſome ſmall interruption from the Arabs, ever ſince the 
time of the above-mentioned emperor, it is probable that 
divine ſervice 1s. performed here moſt agreeably to the an- 


cient cuſtoms of the Greek church; and indeed it is done 


with more decency than the Greeks obſerve in many other 
places. Their oſſices are very long, and take up great part 
of their time, though they ſay them as quick as poſſible; 
and no wonder they are ready in performing them, ſince it 
is the whole employment of their lives. In Lent they riſe 
2t midnight, and perform certain devotions, and celebrate 
the euchariſt four times a week. They have always prayers 
at four in the afternoon, after which they eat a moderate 
ſupper, and go betimes to their repoſe. | 

When pilgrims firſt arrive at the convent, they are con- 


ducted to their apartments, and a caloyer is appointed to 


attend them, and to prepare their proviſions, which are 


uſually ſerved up in their own chambers, though on certain 


days they dine with the monks in the refectory. The cere- 

mony of waſhing their feet is likewiſe performed, as it is at 

Jeruſalemz which is done by a prieſt if the pilgrim be in 
Nuys, IV, | gh | 
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orders, but if not, by a caloyer or lay-brother; the whole 
ſociety ſitting in the hall, ſinging hymns ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion. After the ceremony is over, one of the monks 
brings an urn and a baſon to waſh their hands, and then 
ſprinkles the pilgrims with roſe-water. All this is done in 
the refectory, where they are likewiſe entertained at dinner; 
during which time a monk reads certain portions of ſcrip. 
ture. The archbiſhop has a table at the upper end, on 
which they ſet a covered plate with bread in it, and on each 
fide two ſmall filver cups of water. This plate is carried 
round the table by one of the prieſts, each perſon taking a 
piece of bread; and in like manner the cups, which are 


filled with wine when they have it to ſpare, are handed 


about to the company, out of which every one drinks a 
little. After this they go and ſeat themſelves near the 
archbiſhop's chair, where they diſcourſe together for ſome 
time, each perſon taking a plate of wheat or peaſe out of 
the baſkets that ſtand there, and picking them clean; the 
meaning of which I do not underſtand, unleſs it be to in- 
timate, that all our amuſements, even that of converſation 
itſelf, ſhould be accompanied with ſome uſeful actions, 
This done, the pilgrims are uſually conducted to the arch- 
biſhop's apartments, where they are ſhewn the regiſter of 
the ſeveral benefactors to the convent; it being cuſtomary 
to give ſomething after the performance of this ceremony. 
The ſtory of St. Catherine, who has given name to this 
convent and to a part of the neighbouring mountain, is 
briefiy this: That being faſtened to a wheel at Alexandria, 
under the emperor Maxentius, in order to be put to death, 
the wheel miraculouſly broke into pieces; but being after- 
wards beheaded, her body was carried from thence by an- 
gels to the top of this mountain, the ſaint having prayed to 
God that it might not fall into the hands of the infideis, 
Here it lay concealed, ſay they, for above three hundred 
years, when it was brought down with great ſolemnity by 
the monks, and depoſited in the convent, in conſequence 
of a revelation granted to one of their fraternity. 
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Some ſay that Sergius, who is reported to have been an 


accomplice with Mahomet, and to have aſſiſted him in com- 
piling the Koran, and framing the ſyſtem of the Mahometan 


religion, was a monk of the convent of Mount Sinai. Others 
affirm, that Mahomet himſelf was a ſervant belonging to 
the monaſtery, and uſed to drive their camels; and that one 
day falling aſleep before the gate, an eagle came and hover- 


_ ed a long time over his head, which was looked upon as a 


preſage of his future greatneſs. But all this ſeems to be 
mere fiction, otherwiſe it would probably have been men- 
tioned in a hiſtory of the convent which they ſhewed us in 
their library. This hiſtory has it, that Mahomet was born 
in the deſarts of Kinſi in Arabia Felix, and that when he 
came to the convent he was honourably entertained by the 
monks, upon which account he granted to them, and to 
Chriſtians in general, great privileges by a patent“, which 


Dr. Pocoke has obliged us with an Engliſh tranſlatbn of this patent 
from the modern Greek, which I ſhall take the liberty of tranſcribing, as L 
think it cannot fail of being agreeable to the reader, who from hence will 


naturally be induced to reflect, how little regard the followers of Mahomet 
have had to the rules herein laid down with reſpect to their behaviour to 


Chriſtians in general. As God is great and governeth, from whom all 
the prophets are come, for there remaineth no record of injuſtice againſt 
God; through the gifts that are given unto men, Mahomet the Jon of Ab- 
dallah, the apoſtle of God, and careful guardian of the whole world has 
wrote the preſent inſtrument to all thoſe that are his national people, and of 
his own religion, as a ſecure and poſitive promiſe to be accompliſhed to the 
Chriſtian nation and relations of the Nazarene; whoſoever they may be, 
whether they be the noble or the vulgar, the honourable or otherwiſe 
ſaying thus: I, Whoſoever of my nation ſhall preſume to break my promiſe 
and oath, which is contained in this preſent agreement, acts contrary to the 
oat!, and will be a reſiſter of the faith, (which God forbid) for he becometh 
worthy of the curſe, whether he be the king himſelf, or a poor man, or what 
perſon ſoever he may be. II. That whenever any one of the monks in his 
travels ſhall happen to ſettle upon any mountain, hill, village, or other ha- 
bitable place, on the ſea, or in deſarts, or in any convent, church, or houſe 
of prayer, I ſhall be in the midſt of them, as the preſer ver and protector 
of them, their goods and effects, with my ſoul, aid, and protection, jointly 
with all my national people; becauſe they are a part of my own people, 
and an honour to me. III. Moreover, I command all officers not to require 
any poll-tax of them, or any other tribute, hecauſe they ſhall not be forced 
or compelled to any thing of this kind. IV. None ſhall preſume to change 
their judges or governors; but they ſhall remain in their office without being 


| depoſed. V. No one ſhall moleſt them when they are travelling on the 


road. VI. Whatever churches they are poſſeſſed of, no one is to deprive 
tem of them. VII. Whoſcever ſhall annul any one of theſe decrees, I. 
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remained in their hands till the time of ſultan Selim; who, 


| tool 
thinking it too valuable a treaſure to be in their poſſeſſion, own 
him know poſitively, that he annuls the ordinance of God. VIII. More. of g 
over, neither their judges, governors, monks, ſervants, diſciples, or any com 
others depending on them, ſhall pay any poll-tax, or be moleſted on that ac- Jett] 
count; becauſe I am their protector, whereſoever they ſhall be, either by ettn 
land or by ſea, Eaſt or Weſt, North or South; becauſe both they and all uſed 
that belong to them are included in this my promiſſory oath and patent. | 
IX. And of thoſe that live quietly and ſolitarily upon the mountains, they robb 
Mall not exact neither poll-tax nor tythes from their incomes, neither ſhall and 
any Muſſelman partake of what they have; for they labour only to main. 
tain themſelves. X. Whenever the crop of the earth ſhall be plentiful in its ſuppe 
due time, the inhabitants ſhall be obliged out of every buſhel to give centt 
them a certain meaſure. XI. Neither m time of war ſhall they take 
them out of their habitations, nor compel them to go to the wars; nor they 
even then ſhall they require of them any poll-tax. [What has been tM 
laid relates to the monks of Mount Sinai; what follows relates to every a 
Chriſtian.] XII. Thoſe Chriſtians who are inhabitants, and with their Th 
riches and traffic are able to pay the poll-tax, ſhall pay no more than Arab 
twelve drachms. XIII. Excepting this, nothing more ſhall be required — 
of them, according to the expreſs order of God, that ſays, Do not mo- Way « 
leſt thoſe who have a veneration for the books that are ſent from God; 
but rather, in a kind manner, give of your good things to them, and con- hill u 
verſe with them, and hinder every one from moleſting them. XIV. If four « 
a Chriſtian woman ſhall happen to marry a Muſſelman, the Muſſelman ſhall 
not croſs the-inclination of his wife, to keep her from her church and pray- name: 
ers, and the practice of her religion. XV. That no perſon hinder them Sinai 
from from repairing their churches. XVI. Whoſoever acts contrary to ; 
this my grant, or gives credit to any thing contrary to it, becomes tru- ther 
ly an apoſtate to God and to his divine apoſtle, becauſe this protection Moun 
I have granted to them, according to this promiſe. XVII. No one ſnall 
bear arms againſt them, but, on the contrary, the Muſſelmay3 ſhall wage The 
war for them. XVIII. Aud by this I ordain, that none of my nation has 
ſhall preſume to do or act contrary to this my promiſe, until the end as: 
of the world.  WFTNESSES. the ex 
Ali, the ſon of Abou Thaleb. 
Homer, the ſon of Hattavi. CONVEI 
Ziphir, the ſon of Abuam.. are na 
Saitt, the ſon of Maatt. . 
4 Thavitt, the ſon of Nefis. thougl 
Muathem, the ſon of Kaſvi. ſome « 
Amphachin, the ſon of Haſſan. 
Azur, the ſon of Jaflin, | | * preſent 
Abombaker, the ſon of Ambi Kaphe. places 
Ottman, the ſon of Gafas. 
Ambtelack, the ſon of Meſſutt. aways 
Phazer, the ſon of Abbas. impoſe 
Talat, the ſon of Amptoulak. PRE 
Saat, the ſon of Abbattt 0n the 
Kaſmer, the ſon of Abid. and 
Ambtullack, the ſon of Omar. . ad 
This preſent was written by the leader, the ſucceſſor of Ali the ſon of and he: 
Abou Thaleb; the prophet marking it with his hand at the moſque of the : 


all Chr 


prophet, (in whom be peace) in the ſecond year of the Hegira, the thisd, 
day of the month Machorcm, | | 


of 
he 
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took it from them, and granted them another under his 
own hand 1n the ſame terms, but upon the hard condition 
of giving food to all the neighbouring Arabs that ſhould 
come to the convent. This they performed a great while, 
letting down bread or corn by the ſame machine that is 
uſed to draw up the pilgrims; but the Arabs frequently 
robbing them of their corn before it arrived at the monaſtery, 
and coming in too great numbers, the monks, unable to 
ſupport them, were obliged to. retire to Tor in the laſt 
century; though matters were ſoon accommodated, and 
they returned to the . poſſeſſion of their convent 
at Mount Sinai. | 

This mountain in general is called Jebel Mouſa by the 
Arabs, that is, the Mountain of Moſes; and ſometimes, by 
way of eminence, the Mountain only. It is in reality one 
hill with two ſummits, but the Greeks have divided it into 
four or five parts, which have obtained ſo many different 
names. However, the moſt common diviſion of it is into 
Sinai, properly ſo called, and Horeb. The names of the 
other parts are the mountain of St. Catherine, Mount Serich, 
Mount Epiſteme, and the Mount of Moſes. 

The uſual way up to Mount Sinai is by the ſtone ſteps 
tat were formerly laid from the bottom to the top of it at 
the expence of the empreſs Helena, which begin at the 

q convent, on the North ſide of Mount Horeb. The ſteps 
are narrow, of the rough red granite of the mountain, 
though that is not the only ſort it produces, there being 
. of a greyiſh colour, amongſt a variety of others. At 
C preſent, moſt of theſe ſteps are either waſhed out of their 


way; fo that the aſcent is very fatiguing, and ſometimes 
impoſed as a penance. Aſcending we paſs by a fine ſpring 
on the right hand, and the chapel of St. Mary on the left; 
and advancing {till higher we come to a narrow gate-way, 
and beyond that a ſecond. At the firſt of theſe, it is ſaid, 
ul Chriſtians uſed formerly to deliver a certificate of their 


paces by the rains, defaced by the weather, or quite carried 
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having confeſſed to the convent below, and there reccire4 


another paper to carry to the ſecond gate, in order to wh 
their being permitted to receive the ſacrament on the top nig 
of Mount Sinai, which it ſeems was anciently the cuſtom, the 
A little beyond the ſecond gate two roads ſtrike off to the that 

mig 


right, the one towards Mount Horeb, the other into the 
Vale of Jah, that is, the Vale of God, wherein ſtands the oth 
convent of the Forty Martyrs. From hence the aſcent 
grows very ſteep, which brings us firſt to two adjoining dra 
chapels, dedicated to Elias and Eliſha; in the former of 


which there is a little grotto, wherein the prophet is ſaid | tain 
to have dwelt, * when he fled hither to avoid the fury of 1 
Jezebel. Higher up we are ſhewn ſomething like the print and 
of a camel's foot in the rock, which the Mahometans hold Roa 

Vale 


in great veneration, as believing it to have been ſtamped 
there by Mahomet's own camel, which they ſay placed one Mou 
foot upon this mountain, another at Cairo, a third at herb 


\ Damaſcus, and a fourth at Mecca. This muſt needs haye of th 
been an animal of an extraordinary ſize; but, unfortunately dedi 
for the contrivers of this ſtory, the print of the foot in and | 
queſtion is no bigger than that of an ordinary camel. The the r 
next thing obſervable, as we approach nearer the top, 1s 2 Tock, 
great one jutting out from the rock; beyond which, ther Wi have 
tell us, Elias was forbidden to go, to aſcend higher being build 
permitted only to Moſes. | was 

The ſummit of Mount Sinai is ſomewhat conical, or Mou: 
rather it has two {ſmall ſummits, on one of which is a ſentir 
moſque, and on the other a Greek church, and a ſecond at hole! 
a little diſtance belonging to the Latins; it being on this golde 
very ſpot, according to tradition, that Moſes received the lſrael 
law from God himſelf. F Adjoining to the Latin church it, loc 
is a great rock, which conſtitutes the higheſt point of the their 
mountain, and cannot be aſcended without ſome difficult ſeems 
On one fide of this rock there is a little cave or groity Fs 

| ter 
1 Kings xix. 8. 9. + Exodus xxxi. 18. poſc, 
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wherein Moſes is ſaid to have faſted forty days and forty 
nights; * and from thence there is a crack quite through 
the rock, ſo as to let in the light. Here it was, fay they, 
that the Lord hid Moſes while his glory paſſed by, that he 
might not ſee his face; + and thus they point out many 
other places mentioned in the holy ſcriptures. It is re- 
markable, that the North part of Mount Sinai is of red 
granite for above half way up, the reſt being of a yellowiſh 
ground with ſmall black grains; inſomuch that the moun- 
tain at a diſtance appears of rwo colours. 

The eaſieſt of the three ways to the top of Mount Sinai, 
and which Moſes is thought to have uſed, is called the 
Road of Serich, beginning with a gentle aſcent from the 
Vale of Raha, and running between the little ſummits of 
Mount Horeb, which hill abounds with ſhrubs and aromatic 
herbs, affording good paſture for the cattle. On the left 


of this road, as we aſcend Mount Horeb, are four chapels, 
dedicated to St. Anne, St. Panteleemon, St. John Baptiſt, 


and the Holy Girdle of the Virgin Mary. A little nearer 
the road than any of theſe there is a long cell cut out of a 
rock, wherein two brothers, the ſons of a king, are ſaid to 


| have lived as hermits: and near St. John's chapel there is 2 


building which they ſay belonged to a hermit whoſe name 


was Gregory. Higher up, upon a little plain between 


Mount Hoteb and Sinai, there is a cell under a rock, repre- 
ſenting, but very rudely, the head of a calf; and in this 
hole the monks will have it that Aaron caſt the head of the 
golden calf T which he ſet up to be worſhipped by the 
Iſraelites; for as to the body, they are not ſolicitous about 
it, looking upon the head of the animal as the object of 
their adoration. Near this place is a rock which nature 
ſeems to have formed into ſteps, whereon they pretend the 
molten idol was erected. Whether this be true or not, a 
liter Gtuation could hardly have been choſen for that put - 
pole, as it might be ſeen from all the neighbouring valleys. 


* Exod. xxxiv. 28, + Ibid xxzili. 22, 23. f Lid. xxl. 4. 
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After having viewed Mount Sinai and Mount Horeh, 


we paid a viſit to the convent of the Forty Martyrs, where 
the fathers keep only a ſervant, who takes care of their 
large garden, which is filled with the fineſt, and almoſt the 
only fruit-trees in this part of the country. Here we took 
a nights repoſe, and began early in the morning to climb 
up the high mountain of St. Catharine, a taſk more fatigu- 
ing than any we had yet undertaken. We were accom- 
panied by a caloyer, and an Arab boy, who carried with 
him a ſmall leathern bottle of water, with which we re. 
freſned ourſelves ſeveral times before we reached the top 


of the mountain, the weather being warm, and the hill in 


many places full of ſharp ſtones, ſteep, and flippery, It 
was at leaſt four hours before we gained the ſummit, where 
the honeſt monk pretended to ſhew us the print of $t, 


Catharine's body in the rock, where it is faid to have laid 


before it was removed to the great convent, as already 
related. About half way up the mountain there is a ſpring 
of fine water, which fills a ſort of baſon formed naturally 


in the rock. This is called the Well of the Partridges, 


having been diſcovered by thoſe birds, as they pretend, 
to the monks who brought down the corpſe of St. Catharine, 
when they were exceſſively thirſty, and ready to faint under 
their burden. From the top of this mountain, which is 
much higher than any other in theſe parts, we have an 


extenſive proſpect, and its two arms or gulphs on each hand 


of us, the Heroopolitic ont he right, and the Elanitic on 
the left, with part of Arabia Deſerta. This hill is full of 
a ſort of dendrite or buſhy marble, if I may call it ſo, 
which, when broken, exhibits the repreſentation of trees or 
buſhes: and from ſuch ſtones as theſe Mount Sinai had its 


name, according to Burxtorf and others, who derive it from 


a Hebrew word which ſignifies a buſh or bramble; ſome of 
the red granite ſtones of that mountain being alſo marked 
with the figures offirubs and trees, but not in ſo beauiliul 
2 manner as #licie of Mount | Catharine, Our curioſity 
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being ſatisfied, we deſcended the ſame way we came up, 


not without great fatigue and difficulty, and lodged * 
at the convent of the Forty Martyrs. 


where the Iſraelites encamped when they came out of the 
wilderneſs of Sin, and where they murmured for want of 
water. On this occaſion God was pleaſed miraculouſly to 
ſupply their wants, by cauſing Moſes to ſmite the rock with 


: his rod, upon which the waters guſhed out in a plentiful 
P manner; and from the murmuring of the Iſraelites, and 
1 their tempting the Lord, Moſes called the place Maſſah and 
lt 


Meribah“. This rock of Meribah, or of Rephidim, is ſtill to 
be ſeen lying looſe by itſelf in the plain on the Weſt ſide of 
Mount Sinai, to which it ſeems formerly to have belonged, 


being a large block of red granite, whereof the greateſt part 
ay of that hill conſiſts, as has been already mentioned. It is 
8 about twelve feet high, and on the top of it, as well as 
liy down each fide towards the South end of i it, the water (as 
oy we may ſuppoſe) has formed a ſort of channel which ap- 
06, pears to be incruſted; and of a colour ſomewhat different 
my irom the reſt of the rock. All along this channel are a 
der great many mouths or openings, of various dimenſions, 
_ from whence the water is imagined to have iſſued. It muſt 
Sg be acknowledged that theſe ſeem to be evident tokens of 
und the truth of the miracle recorded, for neither art nor 
. chance appears to have had any hand in their formation; 
ll of and there are likewiſe certain fiſſures within the openings, 
t fo ſome horizontal and others perpendicular, which cannot 
. polably have been the work of any tool or inſtrument. 
ad i The Arabs call this the Stone of Moſes, and imagine it 
* endued with ſuch virtues, that they put herbs into the holes 
— p have been deſcribing, and then give them to their camels, 
arkes as a mene remedy for all tlieir diſorders. It may not 
_ be amiſs to mention, that the Arabs tell us of ſuch another 

by Tad xvii. I—7, 
Nun. IV. 3 M 


The next day we went along the valley into the plain of 
Rephidim, which lies to ks Weſtward of Mount Sinai, 
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ſtone as chis about twenty miles North-weſt of Mount Sina, 
with openings all about it, and a channel diſcoloured by 
the running of the water. If this be true, it is probably 


the other rock which Moſes ſmote twice, and the water ; 
came out abundantly *, being after the Iſraelites returned T 
from Eziongeber into the wilderneſs of Sin or Kadiſh. Let 
me only add, that the plain of Rephidim, where this extra- f 
ordinary antiquity is to be ſeen, is likewiſe remarkable for , 
the victory gained over Amalek by the Iſraelites, whilſt g 
Aaron and Hur ſupported the hands of Moſes +. | N 
After another night's repoſe in the monaſtery of the 
Martyrs, we ſpent the following day in viewing ſome other 
parts of the mountain which we had not yet particularly 1 

obſerved. We croſſed the valley of Melgah, on the South 
fide of which is the convent of St. Peter and St. Pau, ws 
where that of St. Catharine keeps a ſervant; and on the 4 
Eaſt fide of it is the ruined monaſtery of St. Mary or David, 2 
Paſſing over the hills to the Weſtward, we came to a plci- | c 
ſant valley called Teleh, wherein are ſeveral gardens and 6 
plenty of water. Here is the little monaſtery of St. Coſm; i | 
and Damianus, to which a ſervant is likewiſe ſent from the z 
mother-convent. There is a ruined building on the North po 
of this valley, to which the monks uſed ſometimes to be l 
ſent to do penance; and it is at preſent called the priſon of = 
St. John Climax, from a cell of that hermit under a ncigh- vo 
bouring rock. The number of hermits, who formerly oy 
inhabited theſe mountains, is almoſt incredible; but tlie the 
inſults and oppreſſions of the Arabs have forced them to | 
remove. It is ſaid that the emperor Juſtinian built tis Fas 
convent of Mount Sinai at their requeſt. | | 15 
Mount Serich, which we likewiſe took a view of, is 3 wi 
long narrow hill to the Weſt of Horeb, where we met with _ 
nothing remarkable. Mount Epiſteme is ſo called irom 2 7M 
woman of that name, who lived on it with her huſband N 
ll 


Galaktion; where a nunnery wa safterwards found: 


Numbers xx. II,  Þ+ Exodus xvii. 8— 13. 
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the ruins of which are ſtill to be diſcerned. Near the 
South-weſt corner of this mountain, which is inconſider- 
able with reſpect to thoſe already deſcribed, is a little hill 
called Araone by the Arabs, and by the Greeks the Taber- 
nacle of the Teſtimony, where they ſay Aaron was conſe- 
crated, and firſt performed the offices of the prieſt-hood; 
ſo that, if there be any dependence upon this tradition, it 
is probable that on this hill was placed the tabernacle of the 
congregation. Between Mount Epiſteme and Mount Sinai, 
not far from the convent of St. Catharine, is the round hill 
which the Greeks call the Mount of Moſes, where they ſay 
he was keeping the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, when 
the Lord appeared and ſpake to him out of the buſh which 
burnt and was not conſumed; whereof mention has been 
made already. 

The famous Sinaic inſcription, mentioned by Kircher in 


his Prodromus Copticus, is on a ſmall ſtone at the foot of 


Mount Horeb, about half a mile to the Weſt of the convent 
of St. Catharine: but the Arabs, ſuperſtitiouſly imagining 
that the ſtone had ſome extrordinary virtue in it when 
beaten to powder and taken inwardly, have broken off ſo 
many pieces of it, that the infcription is almoft entirely 
defaced, There are hkewiſe abundance of other inſcriptions 
on the ſtones about theſe mountains; but as they are in 2 
very ancient character, void of beauty and regularity, and 
abſolutely unintelligible, I thought the pains of copying 
them might very well be ſpared. 5 

Having ſeen every thing worth notice about Mount Sina: 
and its neighbourhood, at leaſt what is generally ſhewn to 
ſtrangers, we returned to the convent of St. Catharine, 
where we were again drawn up and taken in at the window. 
Being much fatigued with our journey hither, as well as 
with rambling up and down the mountains, we were eaſily 
prevailed upon to ſtay two or three days in this retirement, 


which we ſpent partly in attending the ſervice of the 


church, and partly in the library, where they have many, 
| ” 3M 2 | 
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Greek books of the firſt printing, but 3 voluatte 1 manu- 
ſcripts. I alſo took this opportunity to throw together ſome 


miſcellaneous obſervations relating to theſe parts of the 


world, which could not ſo properly be introduced in the 


narrative of our travels. 

As to the natural hiſtory of Arabia Petræa, the 3 part 
of that vaſt country which came under our notice, it has 
already been occaſionally touched upon, the qualities of 


ſeveral of its ſprings having been mentioned, and ſome of 


the foſſil productions of its mountains. With reſpect to 
its waters I may add, that their whole ſomeneſs generally 
makes amends for their difagreeable taſte, for they create 
an appetite, and are remarkably lenitive and diuretic; but 


the brackiſh waters of the wells of Elim are of a crude 


digeſtion, occaſioning ſallowneſs of complexion, ſcrophulous 
tumours, and obſtructions in the bowels, to which the 
inhabitants of Tor, who drink them, are extremely ſubjecd. 

If we may judge of the ſtate of the earth below by the 
quality of theſe waters, the bowels of Arabia muſt abound 
with ſalt and ſulphur; and yet we never ſaw either of thoſe 
minerals in ſubſtance or concreted, near ſuch places as one 
would judge,. from other ſymptoms, contained them in 
great plenty. But of the more permanent foſſils, there are 
ſeveral which are not common in other countries; ſuch as 


the Selenites, which ſhoots itſelf, in various ſhapes and 


colours, for thirty or forty yards together; and the pſeudo- 


| fluor, which frequently diſtinguiſhes itſelf in large expan- 
ſions. Of the various kinds of granite, and the great 


abundance of it in the mountains of Arabia, I have fpoken 
already; the conſtituent particles whereof are ſometimes ſo 
{mall and well compacted, that the contexture appears 
equal to that of ſerpentine or porphry. But as to foſlil 
ſhells, and ſuch like teſtimonies of the deluge, they are 
rarely to be met with in the mountains of Sinai, being 
deſtroyed, as we may ſuppoſe, by the corrofive quality of 
the original menſtruum of thoſe marbles; for in ſuch rock3 
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4s approach nearer to free-ſtone, the ſhell of an Echinus, a 


Pecdtunculus, or ſome other inhabitant of the waters, is 


frequently diſcovered. The ruins of a ſmall village at 
Ein-el-Mouſa are full of foſſil ſhells, great quantities of 
which are likewiſe found between Suez and Cairo, and all 
over the Lybian mountains. 

No country perhaps has fewer ſpecies of animals in it 
than Arabia, nature having made very little proviſion for 
their ſuſtenance. The vipers and lizards oi the wilderneſs 
of Sin I have already mentioned; to which I may add, that 
we were ſometimes moleſted by little ſwarms of locuſts 


and hornets, of an uncommon ſize. We ſaw very few 


birds between Suez and Mount Sinai, and not many four- 


footed animals, but now and then a hare, a wolf, or an 


antelope. The Arabs tells us they have ſome other wild 
beaſts, but in no great numbers, as the tyger, or leopard, 


being a ſmall ſpotted ſort they call gatto-pardali, and the 
dubbah or hyzna. 


The whole face of the country, or the 3 part of 


it however, is wild and diſagreeable conſiſting of vaſt ſandy 
plains, or naked and rocky mountains. Nor is it often 
refreſhed with rain, except about the equinoxes; but the 
few trees and herbs that grow here are chiefly nouriſhed 


by the plentiful dews that fall in the night time. Arabia 


therefore is almoſt as deſtitute of vegetable as animal pro- 
ductions; for we ſcarce meet with any trees except the 
Acacia and palm-tree, though ſome parts of the defart are 


_ over-run with ſmall ſhrubs and buſhes. 


The weather in Arabia is generally uniform, the ſky 
being clear, and the wind blowing briſkly in the day, and 
cealing in the night. The Southerly winds are the gentle, 
but thoſe in other directions are moſt frequent, and ſome- 
times ſweep along with them preat dritfs of ſand, which 
are very troubleſome and dangerous to travellers, and cauſe 
ſurpriſing changes in the ſurface of the country, raifing 
hillocks and mcuntains in the mid{ of the plains. Many 
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people have likewiſe been ſuffocated by the hot burning 


winds, which now and then infeſt theſe ſandy countries 
and it is remarkable, that the dead bodies of men or beaf;; 
will lie a great many years in theſe deſarts without moulder- 
ing away; which perhaps is owing to the violent heat of the 
ſand, whereby they are ſoon drained of their moiſture, that 
would otherwiſe diſpoſe them to putrefaction. 

I cannot but take notice of a ſurpriſing phænomenon, 
which has alſo been obſerved by other travellers, viz. that 


where the deſarts are ſandy and level, they appear at a little 


diſtance like a collection of water, which ſeems to advance 
as we do, keeping always before us, at the diſtance of about 


a quarter of a mile, whilſt the intermediate ſpace appears 


all in a glow, occalioned by the trembling fluctuation of 
the vapours exhaled from the earth by the ſun's powerful 
influence. It is alſo wonderful to obſerve, in what an ex- 
traordinary manner every object is magnified within this 
ſeeming collection of water; inſomuch that a ſhrub ap- 
pears like a tall tree, and a ſheep might be miſtaken for a 
eamel.- 

The Arabs, who are the only inhabitants of this country 


except the few Chriſtians about Mount Sinai, are the de- 


cendants of Iſhmael, of whom the angel foretold before he 
vas born, that he would « be a wild man, and that his 
% aand would be againſt every man, and every man's hand 
« againſt him +.” This is molt literally true of his poſterity 
ven to this day, many of whom not only make it their 
buſineſs to attack and plunder ſtrangers who are unarmed 
aud defenceleſs, but are frequently at variance one with 


NI. Thevenot relates, that in his journey from Suez to Cairo they had 
obe of the hot winds, which laſted for a day or longer, and were torced to 
turn their Lacks to it to take a little breath. Their water was heated to 
fuch a degree, that they could not drink it; and the camels wete ſo intuited 
with it, that they were not able to feed, It did not laſt above fix hours in 1 5 
pronectt violence; otkcrwiſe one half of the caravan mult have periſhed, I. 
ds, tout the caravor of Mecca was 1» annoyed with fuch a wand the year 
betore, (aus tho thuuſand men were killed by it in one * 

+ Gen. xvi. 12. 
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another, and keep up implacable and hereditary animoſities 


among themſelves. But this is not the character of the 


whole people: all along the ſea-coaſt are the Miſenides and 


Penuaſi, who are remarkable for their civil behaviour. The 
Aiaidi, who live in the mountains South-Eaſt of Suez, de- 
{crve no commendation; the Soualli are worſe, and the 
Wecelcadiſaid are the worſt of all. Thoſe who live about 


Mount Sinai, and are chiefly maintained by the convent, 


are but indifferent ſort of people; the beit are thoſe called 
Eecat. 2 OT i 

There are but four or five villages, of which Tor is one, 
throughout all this country; the other names of places being 
given to mountains, vales, ſprings, and winter-torrents 


»S ws 


So that the Arabs live in tents, continuing in one place as 


long as they have water, and ſhrubs for their camels to fee 


upon; and when they are ſpent, remove to another. All 
their riches conſiſt in camels, a few goats, and ſometimes 
ſheep; but their common food is goai's milk and dates, 
their corn being brought from Cairo. They are dleided in- 
to different nations or clans, each under its great theck, and 


every encampment under one of inferior author. The 


ſeveral tribes are united together in a ſort of league, and 
are very honeſt amongſt themfelves with regard tc property. 
It is belt ſor a traveller to be liberal to them, and yrive them. 


| ſomething to eat; for they ſeldom do him auy injury. Nor 


are they themſelves churliſh in this reſpect, but will invite 
others to eat with them as they paſs by their encampmonts, 
and are always pleaſed to fee tirangers conform waingly 


to their cuſtoms. If they kill a ſheep they cat it ail at once, 


though perhaps they have nothing but bread to live upon 


the day after. They are great lovers of veniſon, but catuel's 


lieſh they reckon one of their choiceit dainties. 

When the tribes are not at war with each other, nor at 
ariance with the monks of Mount Sinai, one may travel in 
Arebia with tolerable ſafety, eſpecially under the protection 


oha heck belonging to any of the clans wo ste it alliance. . 
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But the Arabs about Accabah, the ancient Elana, which 


lies on the North of the Elantic gulph, are moſt notorious 
robbers, being at enmity with all the reſt of their country. 
men. Theſe are called. Allauni, and infeſt the road which 
the caravan takes from Cairo to Mecca. 

Whether the Arabs are naturally inclined to that roving 


life for which they have always been remarkable, or whether 


it is owing to the nature of their country, (the barrenneſs 
of it and the ſcarcity of water putting them under a ne- 


ceſſity of making frequent removals) is not materia] to de- 


termine; but as they have lived in this manner for ſo many 

ages, it is undoubtedly as agreeable to them, as a more 
ſettled life is to the reſt of mankind. They are of a middle 
ſtature, thin, and of a ſwarthy complexion, and black hair 
and black eyes are common to them with other people in 
the ſame climate. Their voices are rather effeminate than 
Rrong, but they are brave people, expert at the ſcymitar 
and lance, and, ſince they have been acquainted with fire. 


arms, are become pretty good markſmen. The habit of 


theſe Arabs is a kind of long blue ſhirt, tied about them 


with a ſaſh or girdle. Some of them have drawers and a 


veſt of furrs or ſheep-ſkins, putting the rough ſide towards 
their ſhirts to keep them warm, and turning it the contrary 


way when they would be cooler. They wear flippers, but 


no ſtockings; and have a cap or turbant on their heads. 
The women are very ill clothed, and cover their face in 
ſuch a manner that nothing can be ſeen but their eyes, holes 
being left in the covering for that purpoſe. 

The great ſhecks adminiſter juſtice in their reſpective 
tribes, and have power to puniſn with fine or death, as the 
crime deſerves; and when they have inteſtine wars, the 


| ſhecks are their generals. The dignity is hereditary, de- 


ſcending from father to ſon; but if the ſheck of a family 
die without male iſſue, all the ſamily aſſemble, and mak: 
choice of one whom they think moit deſerving, requeſting 
the great ſheck to approve of their election. If a gres' 
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wech die without a ſon, a ſucceſſor is elected by the whole 
tribe. The Turkiſh baſhaws give the great ſhecks an al- 
lowance to keep their tribes in peace, and moſt of the 
caravans Pay them certain duties, that they may paſs with- 
out moleſtation. 

The Arabs have conſtantly their ien abroad, to obſerve 


if the Turks have any deſign againſt them, that they may 


either defend themſelves, or fly, as they ſee moſt convenient. 
If they chuſe to retire, no army can purſue them without 
danger of being ruined for want of proviſions, or over- 
whelmed with drifts of ſand, beſides being miſerably har- 
raſſed by their flying parties amongſt the mountains and 
narrow paſſes of the country. As to their religion, it may 
reaſonably be preſumed that many of theſe roving people 
know little or nothing of the matter, but in general they 


profeſs themſelves followers of Mahomet. 


The Red Sea, which waſhes the country we are treating 
of, is more properly termed the Arabian Gulf. The 
Hebrews called it Yam Suph, or the Weedy Sea, probably 
from the variety of algz and fuci that grow within it, and 
are left in great quantities upon the ſhore at low water. 
By the ancient inhabitants of the adjacent countries it was 
called the ſea of Edom, which word ſignifying red, and 
being miſtaken for an appellative, from thence it was named 


the Erythrean or Red Sea. Others, however, derive the 


name from a certain king of the Eaſt, in or near Perſia, 
called Erythras, who they ſay invented the veſſels wherein 
this ſea was firſt navigated, and who was buried in one of 
its iſlands. Some again apprehend that the redneſs of its 
ſands or waters, or the coral that is found at the bottom of 
it, was the occaſion of its name, whilſt others attribute it 
to the ruddy colour of the neighbouring mountains. There 


are indeed ſome red hills near it; but as to its ſands or wa- 


ters, they are like thoſe of other ſeas, ſo ſar as we had an 


opportunity of obſerving. But waving the doubtſul ety- 
mology of its name, it is certain that the Ery 'threan or Red 
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Sea of the ancients comprehended not only the narrow 
channel we now call fo, but likewiſe the Perſian gulf, and 
all that ſea which lies between Africa and the Eaſt Indies, 
generally termed the Indian ocean. 

A very great trade was carried on och the Red Sea, 
as has been obſerved already, before the diſcovery of the 


way to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. Even 


ſo early as the time of Solomon, this commerce became 


famous; for that prince having, by the aſliſtance of the 


Tyrian mariners and ſhip-builders ſent him by his good 
friend king Hiram, fitted out a fleet at Ezion-geber, a port 
on the Red Sea, they traded from thence to Ophir and 
Tarſhiſh, returning once in three years, and bringing home 
with them an immenſe quantity of gold and ſilver, beſides 
ſeteral kinds of precious ſtones, ſpices, ebony, ivory, pea- 


cocks, monkeys, and other rarities *. The very firſt voyage 


they made, they brought back four hundred and fifty talents 
of gold, excluſive of filver and all other valuable commodi- 
ties; which alone amounts to near two millions and a half 
of our money, reckoning the talent of gold equivalent to 
five thouſand four hundred and twenty-five pounds ſterling, 
As it was by this means chiefly that Solomon came to ſur- 
Paſs all the kings of the earth for riches 4, it may be worth 
while to inquire a little into the ſituation of the places, to 


which this advantageous commerce was carried on; thou: 


I ſhall not dwell long upon a ſubject that is clogged with 
ſo much uncertainty. 

Ophir has been ſought for almoſt in every part of ti: 
world, and yet remains a terra incognita, though one would 
hardly believe the diſcovery to be ſo difficult, confi.criny 


the various indices by which the ſcriptures ſeem to p. 
out, ſuch as theſe that follow. In the firſt place, by . 


paring ſeveral paſſages together it appears, that the 


fleet went both to Ophir and Tarſhith, and ſet out tron: 


21 x Kings ix. 26—20. 2 Chron. viii. 17, 18. and ix. 21. '+ 1 Kings !: 
* 
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Exzion- geber, a ſeaport near Eloth, in the land of Edom, 
upon the Red Sea. The voyage took up three years, and 
the cargo they brought home conſiſted of gold and ſilver, 
precious ſtones, ſpices, ivory, almug- wood, apes, and pea- 
cocks. It 1s farther, obſerved, that Ophir not only afforded 
the greateſt quantity of gold, but ſuch as exceeded that of 
all other countries in fineneſs and value. Moſes alſo ſpeaks | 

= of Ophir the fon of Joktan, from whom we may ſuppoſe | f 

the country we are in ſearch of took its name, who dwelt 
with his brethren from Meſha towards Sephar, a mountain 
of the Eaſt *. Add to this, that according to Eupolemus, 
an ancient author quoted by Euſebius, Urphe or Ophir, 
from whence this fine gold was brought, was an iſland in 
the Red Sea, taking that name in its extenſive ſenſe, as 
underſtood by the ancients. Laſtly, Joſephus ſays, that 

Ophir was in India, or was ſince called India, or the Land 
of Gold; which may probably mean the Aurea Cherſoneſus, 
now called the peninſula of Malacca, over-againſt Sumatra. 
All theſe hints one would imagine ſufficient to have directed 
us, if not to the very ſpot of ground, at leaſt to the region 
from whence Solomon drew ſuch immenſe riches; and yet | 

of all the learned authors who have employed their pens | 5 

upon this ſubject, ſcarce any two are agreed in their | 
opinions. 

However, we ſhall not much wonder at this diſagreement, | 
if we conſider, that ſeveral of the marks or directions above 
enumerated are ſo obſcure and uncertain, that they are of | 
little or no ſervice in the preſent inquiry. Nay, even the Il | 
moſt natural expedient, as it ſeems to be, of finding out | ö 
Ophir and Tarſhiſh by the commodities which Solomon's Y 
flect is ſaid to have brought from thoſe places, is very in- 
luſfcient for that purpoſe; it being no eaſy matter to aſſign 
the diſtinct ſpecies of ſome of the merchandiſes which the 
ſeripture mentions. The almug-tree, for inſtance, has 
puzzled moſt interpreters; nor are they as yet agreed whay 
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is meant by it, whether coral, ebony, brazil, pine, or citron- 
wood; nay, ſome will have it to be no particular tree at all, 


but only a general name for any wood whatever that ig 


excellent in its kind: how then ſhould commodities of ſuch 
an indefinite ſignification aſſiſt us in diſcovering the ſituation 
of any country? Neither does Moſes give us any light in 
this uncertainty, when he tells us that Ophir and the other 
ſons of Joktan inhabited the country from Meſha to Sephar, 
2 mountain in the Eaſt; for we know no more where Me. 
ſha and Sephar are to be placed, than we do the fituation of 
of Ophir and Tarſhiſh. 
Amongſt the various conjectures of learned men upon 
this ſubject, I ſhall juſt mention ſome which ſeem to be 
entirely groundleſs, and then proceed to others that carry 
with them a greater degree of probability. 'Thoſe who 
have ſought for Ophir in America appear to me to have 
erred widely from the point, it being inconceivable how 
they could ſteer thither and back again ſo early as the days 
of Solomon, when they were deſtitute of charts and com- 
paſs, were very imperfect in their geography and aſtronomy, 
and knew nothing of navigation but bare coaſting. Others, 
who have gone no farther for Ophir than the coaſts of 
Africa, feem likewiſe to be much miſtaken; for though it 
be probable that ſeveral parts of Africa might abound with 
gold, ſpices, ivory, &c. or, according to ſome, that the In- 
dians might bring them thither, yet the fartheſt coaſt of it 
Vas not diſtant enough from Ezion-geber to have taken up 
ſo much time as three years, though we ſhould allow that 
they went to different ports. for different parts of their 
Cargo. | 

A late learned author, I mean father Calmet, has ad- 
vanced a quite ſingular hypotheſis. He imagines he has 
found out Ophir in Media or Armenia, about the fources 
of the Tigris and Euphrates; and to obviate the objection 
of the country's not bordering on the ſea, and not being at 

| diſtance enough for a three years voyage, he ſuppoſes (lie 
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| thoſe who place Ophir in Africa) that Solomon's leet did 


not bring all its lading from any one port, but on the coaſt 
of Ethiopia took in apes, ebony, and parrots; in Arabia, 
ivory and ſpices; and gold at Ophir, or the place to which 


the people of Ophir reſorted to carry on their traffic, their 


merchandiſe being brought, as he conjeQures, partiy by 
land-carriage, and partly by means of the above-mentioned 
rivers. But, with ſubmiſſion to this great man, all that he 


has ſaid does not ſufficiently account for the long abſence 


of Solomon's fleet, even ſuppoſing the three years in the 
text to mean no more than chree ſummers and two winters, 
or thirty months. Beſides, one would think a nearer way 
might have been found to have carried on a commerce be- 
tween Armenia and Judea, than by failing all round Arabia 
into the Perſian gult, and there receiving the commodities 


brought down by the Tigris or Euphrates. 


We may juſt take notice of an error into which Huetius 
has fallen in his diſſertation on this ſubject, namely, his 


making a canal of communication between the Red Sea and 


the Mediterranean, to have been opened in the time of 
David: but this has been fuliy confuted by ſeveral learned 
authors. Equally erroneous is the notion of thoſe who 

place Ezion-geber on the Mediterrancan, which cannot be 
admitted without doing manifeſt violence to the ſacred text, 
becauſe there is not one ſingle inſtance in ſcripture of Yam 


Suph ſignifying any other than the Red Sea, on the coaſt 


whereof Eloth or Elath is likewiſe always placed near which 
Ezion-geber is ſaid to have been fituated *. 

Thoſe who have made their conjectures about the ſitua- 
tion of Ophir with more probability, are ſuch as follow 
Joſephus in placing it in ſome part of the Eaſt-Indies. The 


learned Bochart contends hard for the iſle of Ceylon, the 
ancient Taprobane, Which lies in the kingdom of Malabar; 


becauſe this place (he tells us) abounds with gold, precious 
ſtones, and ivory. Others plead for the kingdom of Siam, 
* 1 Kings ix. 26. 
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or that of Pegu, whoſe inhabitants (they ſay) pretend to he 
deſcended from the Jews ſent thither by Solomon to work 
in the gold-mines of that country. There are others who 
place Ophir in ſome of the neighbouring iſlands or king. 
doms beyond the Ganges, according as they think their 
productions anſwerable to thoſe which are ſpecified in 
ſacred hiſtory: but it ſeems unneceſſary to look for a coun- 
try that produces all the different kinds of merchandiſe 
which Solomon's flect brought to Ezion-geber, fince they 
had time enough to fetch fome from one place and 
ſome from another, or the various commodities might be 
brought by the merchants from ſeveral parts of India to 
ſome common Emporium. Ws 

Dean Prideaux obſerves, that it was the voyage to 
Tarſhaſh which took up three years going amd coming, 
from whence he conjectures, that Ophir might be much 
nearer Judea, and the voyage have been performed in leſs 
time, if they had, not been obliged to go to the former for 
ſome commodities which the latter did not afford; and, 
conſequently, that any place in the great Indian ſea, at the 
diſtance of a then three years voyage from Elath or Ezion- 
geber, which can beſt furniſh us with gold, ſilver, ivory, 
_ apes, and peacocks, may probably be the 'Tarſhiſh; and 
any other, though much nearer, where we can find abun- 
dance of gold, almug-trees, and precious ſtones, may be 
the Ophir of the holy ſcriptures. So that if the Southem 
part of Arabia produced the beſt gold in the greateſt quan- 
tities, as the Dean tells us is atteſted by good authors“, 
then that might be the land of Ophir, the chief ſource of 
Solomon's riches. 3 ä 


* The Dean quotes one of theſe authors, namely Apatharcides, who ſays, 
| thatthe Alliicans and Caſſandrians in the Southern parts of Arabia had gold 
iu that plenty amongſt them, that they would give double the weight of it 
for iron, three times its weight ſor braſs, and ten times its weight for filve7; 
and that in digging the earth they found it iu pure lumps which needed 19 
reſiniug, the leaſt whereof were as big as olive-ſtones, and others much large 
And upon this Dr. Prideaux obſerves, that no author fpcaks of any other 
place in the world, hege gold was ever Zound in the like plenty. Conucciian, 
c. Val. I. p. 14. 
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To this hypotheſis there ſeems to be one objection; _- 
though it be granted that 'Tarfhiſh and Ophir might b 


other, yet if the latter had been ſo nigh to Judea as South 
Arabia, and had yielded ſuch plenty of the ſineſt gold, 

almug-trees, and precious ſtones, it is ſcarce credible that 
they would have gone ſo much farther for a coarſer ſort of 
gold, much leſs for ſuch inferior triſles as ſilver, ivory, 
monkeys, and peacocks. It is more likely that they went 
fartheſt for the fineſt gold, precious ſtones, and things of 
the greateſt value. 

Upon the whole, though it is hand to determine wh'ch 
of the various opinions concerning the point in queſtion 
approaches neareſt to the truth, yet the moſt probable 
conjecture (and beyond that it is impoſſible to go in this 
matter) appears to be, that Ophir was in ſome o thoſe 
rich countries of India beyond the Ganges, or perhaps as 
far as China or Japan; which Jaſt {till abounds with the 


8 fineſt gold, and with ſeveral other commodities brought 
oy home by Solomon's fleet, as ſilver, precious ſtones, ebony, 
5 and other very valuable forts of wood; beſides ſpiccs, 
nd peacocks, parrots, apes, and ſuch like curioſities; and to all 


Y this we may add, that its diſtance beſt anſwers to the long 
bo time that was ſpent in the voyage. | | 
em The hiſtory of the trade to Ophir is not ſo uncertain as 
alle the ſituation of the count. King David was the {itt 
8 „ who began it; for having made a conqueſt og Idumæa. 
4 whereby he became maſter of Elath and Ezion-geber, two 
port towns upon the Red Sea, and ſeeing how advantage- 
_ ouſly thoſe places were ſituated for commerce, he there 
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wiſely ſet on foot a very profitable trade to Ophir, from 
goid, which we read that he gave to the houſe of God “. 


wuch improved this trade, going himſelf in perſon to Elath 


1 Chron. æzxix 4. 


diſtinct places, and at a conſiderable diſtance from each 


whence he probably drew thoſe three thouſand talents a 


After the death of David, Solomon continued and very - 
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and Ezion-geber, when he ordered more ſhips to-be built, 
the harbours to be repaired and fortified, and ſettled every 
thing that he thought might tend to the effectual carrying 
on of a traſſic, not only to Ophir, but all other parts, to 
which the ſea, whereon theſe ports lay, opened him 2 
paſſage. His chief care was to fill theſe towns with ſuch 
inhabitants as were beſt qualified to ſerve him in this deſign, 
and accordingly he brought thither as many ſea-faring men 
as he could get from the coaſts of Palaſtine, beſides great 
numbers of Tyrians, with which he was ſurniſhed by king 
Hiram. In ſhort, by his wiſe management and application, 
he ſoon drew to theſe two ports, and from thence to ſe- 
ruſalem, all the trade of Africa, Perſia, India, and Arabia, 


| 

When the kingdom was divided, the kings of Judah, | 
who kept poſſeſſion of Idumæa, continued to carry on the l 
trade to Ophir, chiefly from Ezion- geber, till the time of , 
Jehoſhaphat; who having fitted out a fleet in conjunction f 
with Ahaziah king of Iſrael, it was unfortunately loſt upon tl 
a ridge of rocks at the very mouth of the harbour *; which : 


gave him ſuch a diſlike to the place, that from thencetor- 
ward he ſtationed his hips at Elath. 

In the wicked reign of Jehoram, who ſucceeded his 
father Jehoſhaphat, the Id mæans revolted, expelled his 
viceroy, and choſe a king of their own, under whoſe con- 
duct they recovered their ancient liberty, and with that the | 
ports of Elath and Ezion-geber. The trade of theſe places, 
however, was interrupted till the time of Uzziah king of 
Judah, who having retaken Elath in the beginning of hi 
reign, fortified it a- new, peopled it with his own ſubjeCs 
and reſtored the old traffic to Ophir, which flourithed til 
tie reign of Ahaz. = 

When that prince ſat on the throne, Rezin king 
| Damaſcus, aſſiſted by Pekah king of Ifrael, took Elath by 
ſurpriſe, and having driven out the Jews that were ſettled 
there, put Syrians in their place g, purpoſing to car} c 


* x Kings xxii. 48. 2 Chron, xx. 3%, 1 2 Kings xvi. 6 
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the trade to Ophir, from whence he was ſenſible that the 
kings of Judah had reaped very great advantages: but the 


next year Tiglath-Pileſer, king of Aſſyria, having invaded 


Damaſcus and conquered Rezin, took poſſeſſion of Elath, 
and reſerved the property of the trade to himſelf: ſo that 
the Jews never after enjoyed any ſhare of it, which proved 
a great diminution of their wealth, and conſequently of 
their power. | 

In what manner the Aſſyrians managed this traffic, or 
where they fixed their principal mart for it, while they had 


it in their hands, we are no where acquainted. Be that as 


it will, in proceſs of time we find it wholly engroſſed by 
the Tyrians, who carrying it on from the ſame port of 
Elath, by the way of Rhinocorura, a town of the confines 
of Egypt and Palaſtine, made it all centre at Tyre, and 
from thence furniſhed the Weſtern parts of the world with 
the commodities of Perſia, India, Africa, and Arabia; and 
this ſo long as the Perſian empire ſubſiſted, by whoſe princes 
they were favoured and protected. But when the Ptolemies 
prevailed in Egypt they built ſeveral ports on the Egyptian 
or Weſtern fide of the Red Sea, (for Elath and Ezion-geber 


lay on the Eaſtern) and, by ſending fleets from thence to all 


theſe countries to which the Tyrians traded, they ſoon 
turned the channel of this commerce into their own king- 
dom, fixing the chief mart of it at Alexandria. In this 
ſtate, it continued. for many ages, till a way was diſcovered, 
about two hundred and fifty years ago, of ſailing to the 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope; after which the trade 


to thoſe parts was for ſome time managed chiefly by the 


Portugueſe, but at preſent the Engliſh and Dutch enjoy 
far the greateſt ſhare of the Eaſtern commerce, in which 
that of Ophir (though now unknown) is probably included. 

Before I leave the Red Sea, I cannot but fay ſomething 
of the miraculous paſſage of the Iſraelites through it, and 
the total overthrow of Pharaoh and his army, it being one 


of the moſt memorable events that either ſacred or proſane 
Nums. IV. 30 
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hiſtory hath recorded. In what particular part of the ſez 


this paſſage was opened for the children of Iſrael, is not 
very eaſy to determine; but thoſe ſeem to have the moſt 


probability on their ſide, who place it a few leagues to the 
South of Suez, where we find a long narrow valley between 


two rugged chains of mountains, which the Arabs to this 
day call the Road of the Iſraelites. In ſuch a ſituation, 


Pharaoh might well ſay of them, “ They are entangled in 


cc the land, the wilderneſs hath ſhut them in” *. and when 
the Egyptians overtook them encamping before Baal. zeph- 
on, at the Eaſtern extremity of this valley, near the ſea, 
what could the Iſraelites expect but inevitable deſtruction, 
having impaſſable mountains on the right and left, the ſea 


before them, and Pharaoh cutting off all retreat behind 


them with his chariots and horſemen? That this is the 
place where the Iſraelites were completely delivered from 
their ſlavery and even from the fear of their enemies, ſcems 
confirmed, not only by a tradition among the Arabs to that 
purpoſe, but by the name of the moſt Eaſtern part of the 
mountain next the ſea, which to this day is called the 
Mountain of Deliverance. 

Some have fixed the paſſage of the Iſraelites at Tor, and 
others at Corondel, but neither of theſe conjectures is well 


ſupported. All the way from Corondel to Tor the channel is 


about twelve leagues broad, which ſeems too great a ſpace 
for the Iſraelites to traverſe in one night, without adding 
conſiderably to the miracle: and beſides, the ſhore, which 
is low and ſandy till we come to Corondel, begins from 
thence to be rocky and mountainous, whilſt the oppoſite 


coaſt of Egypt is ſtill more inacceſſible, eſpecially to chariots, 


of which great part of Pharaoh's army conſiſted. From 
the valley above-mentioned, to the Arabian ſhore, the ſea is 
about ten miles over, which part of the country is called 
the defart of Sdur, the ſame with the Shur of the ſcriptures, 
where the Iſraelites are ſaid to have landed; whereas had 


Exodus xiv. 3. + Exodus xv. 22. 
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hey crofled over at Corondel, they would have come into 

the deſart of Marah. But after all, it muſt be granted that | 

we can arrive at no certainty in this affair. 1. 

I proceed therefore to make a ſhort inquiry into the | 

moſt material point relating to this event, namely, whether 

it was miraculous or not; that is, whether the ſea was 

really divided by a ſupernatural power, or whether Moſes 

and the Iſraelites did only coaſt ſome part of it, or, at moſt, 4 

croſs a {mall nook at low-water, timing it ſo well, that | 

Pharaoh and his hoſt, endeavouring to do the like, periſhed. 

in the attempt. This is ſo far from being a new queſtion, 

that Artaphanes, an ancient writer quoted by Euſebius, 

aflures us that both theſe opinions were held by the Egyp- 

tian prieſts; the former by thoſe of Heliopolis, and the 

latter by thoſe of Memphis. The laſt of theſe has alſo 
been followed by many eminent men, both Jews and Chriſ- 

tians, who, without denying the main part of the tranſaction 
| to be miraculous, have fallen into the notion of the Iſrael- 
| ites not paſſing through the ſea, but only coaſting it along, 
and making as it were a ſemicircle round the ſhore at low 
ebb, or croſſing ſome narrow point of it. when the water 
was retired. This opinion cannot be maintained without 
a manifeſt deviation from the expreſs words of Moſes, and 3 


| ſeveral other paſſages in holy writ where the event is men- 

] tioned; from reaſon and experience, founded upon the | = 
a knowledge of the ebbing and flowing the Red Seaz from | 
e the known character of Moſes as an hiſtorian; and laſtly, 13 
9 from a very great majority of authors of all ages and re- | | | 
h ligions, who have aſſerted and proved the contrary. 2 
m In the firſt place, nothing is plainer than that the whole 

te tenor of Moſes's account is directly oppoſite to ſuch. a 

85 notion; for he tells us, that “ upon his ſtretching out his 

m © rod by God's command over the waters, a mighty wind 

i3 c aroſe and divided them; that they ſtood up on heaps, and 

ed „were as a wall on the right and on the left; that the 


bottom of the ſca was dried up, and that the Iſraclites: 
10 2 
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“ marched through it as on dry land” *; with other es. 
preſſions of the like nature. The royal Plaſmiſt ſpeaks of 
« God's dividing the Red Sea into parts, and making Iſrael 
ce paſs through the midſt of it” ; and the prophet Iſaiah 
ſays, that “God led them by the right hand of Moſes, 
« dividing the waters before them, to make himſelf an 
« everlaſting name; and that he led them through the 
« deep as an horſe in the wilderneſs” t. To theſe might be 
added many more expreſſions of the fame kind; and is it 
not highly unreaſonable to imagine, that ſuch language as 
this was deſigned to repreſent a tranſaction wherein there 
was nothing wonderful, or contrary to the uſual courſe of 
nature? In a word, the ſcriptures deſcribe this paſſage of 
the Iſraelites, with all its circumſtances, as altogether 
miraculous; and we muſt either reject their authority, or 
allow that ſomething more is meant in the texts above cited 
than a bare coaſting along ſome part of the Red Sea, or 
croſſing a narrow corner, left dry by the ebbing of the 
waters. 

We may juſtly wonder at Joſephus's comparing the 
paſſage of the Iſraelites through the Red Sea with Alcx- 
ander's coaſting along the ſea of Pamphylia in his expedition 
againſt the Perſians, between which there is ſo manifeſt a 
diſparity. According to Arrian, and others, Alexander 
was to march from Phaſelis, a ſea-port, to Perga, an inland 
city of Pamphylia; and the country near Phaſelis being 
mountainous and rocky, he could not well find a paſſage 
for his army, without taking a great compaſs round the 
mountains, or venturing to go over the ſtrand, between the 
rocks and the ſea. It was impoſſible to do this, as the 
Hiftorian remarks, except under favour of a North wind; 
and therefore Alexander, when he was at Phaſelis, obſerv- 
ing the wind to blow from that quarter, laid hold of the 
opportunity, and marched himſelf with part of his army 


Exodus xiv. xv. and many other . + Pſalm cxxxvi. 13, 14 
J Ifaiah Ixiii. 12, 13. 
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along the ſhore, having ſent the reſt over the mountains *, 
Now what is there miraculous in all this, or that can be 
compared with the paſſage of the Iſraelites, who croſſed a 


ſea where no hiſtorian makes mention of any perſons that 
ever found a way before or ſince? Whereas Alexander only 


marched upon the ſhore of the ſea of Pamphylia, where the 


ſeveral hiſtorians, who molt magnify the divine providence 


in protecting him, do freely allow that any one may walk 
when the tide retreats, and the ſame wind blows that fa- 


youred that monarch. 


Our next buſineſs is to ſhew, that the notion of Moſes's 


leading the Iſraelites along the ſea-ſnore, or croſs ſome 
narrow point, 1s contrary to reaſon and experience. We 
readily grant, indeed, that the Red Sea ebbs and flows like 
other ſeas which have a communication with the ocean; 
but then we are told by thoſe who have made the exacteſt 
obſervations, that the greateſt diſtance to which it falls 
from the place of high-water is not above three handred 
yards; and that theſe three hundred. yards which the ſea 
leaves uncovered during the time of low-water, cannot 


continue ſo above half an hour at moſt, becauſe the ſea 
begins to flow again towards the ſhore, from whence it had 


gradually retreated for fix hours before: ſo that, upon a 


* Straho relates the matter thus: About Phaſelis there are ſtraits 
towards the ſea, through which Alexander pulled his army. There is alſo 
« a mountain called Climax, which lies to the Pamphlian ſea, leaving 4 
narrow paſſage on the ſhore, wick 13 quite bare in good weather, but 


« when the waves ariſc, it is for the moſt part covered. Now the road by 


the mountains is round about, and diificult; and therefore, in calm weather, 
« they go by the ſhore: but Alexancer coming thither in ſtormy weather, 
« and truſting to his fortune, would go over before the waves were abated; 
which made the foldicrs go all day up to the middle in water,” The 
account given us by Plutarch is much to the ſame purpoſe. © The march 
«through Pamphylia (ſays he) has been the ſubject to many hiſtorians of 
© mighty wonder and declamation, as if the fea, by order of the gods, gave 
« place to Alexander, being almoſt always rough there, and very rarely 
© opening a ſmooth paſſage under thoſe broken rocks. But Alexander him- 
« {elf ſpeaks of no miracle, but only ſays that he paſſed by Climax as he came 


from Phaſclis.” Joſephus therefore is much in the wrong, when he talks 


of the Pamphylian ſeas dividing for the paſſage of the Macedonian army; 


the fact being quite otherwiſe, as appears from the above-mentioned hiſto- 
Uals, 
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moderate computation, the greateſt extent of time and 
paſſable ground that can be allowed the Iſraelites for their 
march, upon the coaſt, is about two hundred yards Curing 
ſix hours, and a hundred and fifty during eight. Now it 
is plain, that a multitude conſiſting of upwards of two 
millions of men, women, and children, encumbered like. 
wiſe with great quantities of cattle and houſehold. ſtuff, 
could never be able to perform ſuch a march within ſo 
ſhort a time, or even double that ſpace, though we ſhould 
allow them alſo double the breadth of ground for that pur. 


| 
| 
poſe. This argument will be of equal weight againſt thoſe 
who think that the Iſraelites only coaſted along ſome part t 
of the ſea, and thoſe who maintain that they croſſed a ſmall 5” 
arm or point of it; ſeeing that, in either of theſe caſes, fix t 
or eight hours cbuld not have been ſufficient for the paſſage 60 
of ſo vaſt a multitude. t 
The advocates for either of the tne hypotheſis g 
would perſuade us, that Moſes had made ſuch juſt obſerva- * 
tions upon the flux and reflux of the ſea, that he conducted 
the Ifraclites with ſafety along the ſtrand at the time of 5 
ebb; while Pharaoh and his army, attempting to do the 5 
ſame, were overwhelmed by the ſudden flowing in of the 2 
tide, which happened ſooner than they had miſtakenly 1 
computed. But how unreaſonable is it to ſuppoſe that pe 
Moſes was the only perſon who underſtood the courle df wi 
the tide, and that in all the great army of Pharaoh there | 


was not one man of equal knowledge! The Egyptians were 
at that time famous for their obſervations of the celeſtial 
bodies, and therefore it is utterly improbable that they 
ſhould be ignorant of the ebbing and flowing of the ſez 
even in their own country, on their own coaſts, and in 
their own trading ports and havens. 

Some perhaps may wonder, that the Egyptians, when 
they ſaw ſuch a miraculous paſſage opened for the Iſraelites 
mould venture to purſue them; but the reaſon of this ſeems 
to be intimated by the ſacred hiſtorians, when he tells ty 
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mat «-the angel of God, which went before the camp of 
« [{rae], removed and went behind them; and the Pillar of 
« the cloud came between the camp of the Egyptians and 
« the camp of Iſrael, and was a cloud and darkneſs to the 
« one, but gave light by night to the other” *: fo that pro- 
bably, when the Egyptians followed the Iſraelites into the 
midſt of the fea, they knew not where they were, till it was 
too late to retreat. 'They imagined, perhaps, that they 


were ſtill upon the ſhore, from whence the water had re- 


tired; the darkneſs of the night, and the preter-natural 


_ darkneſs of the cloud, not ſuffering them to ſee the moun- 


tains of water, till « the Lord looked upon them through 
« the pillar of fire,” z. e. turned the bright ſide of the cloud 
towards them, and thereby made them ſenſible of their dan- 
ger; at which time, had it been in their power, they would 
have fled from the face of Iſrael +. 

In the next place, to ſuppoſe there was nothing mira- 


culous in the paſſage of the Iſraelites through the Red Sea, 


is a notion repugnant to the known character of Moſes, as 
2 grave hiſtorian, and calls in queſtion not only his avowed 
modeſty and veracity, but even his ſenſe, conduct, and ex- 
perience. For it is evident, that Moſes repreſents the 
whole affair as wonderfully carried on from the beginning 
to the end by God himſelf, who knew what paſſed in Egypt, 
and made his people unexpectedly take a new rout, which 
brought them into a ſituation ſo apparently dangerous. It 
was then, as he aſſures us, that God interpoſed lis mita- 
culous power on their behalf, and divided the fea to make 
a free paſſage for them, and to overwhelm their enemies, 
And accordingly we find him making all Ifrael ſound the 


| praiſes of God, as the ſole author of their deliverance, 


which he would hardly have done, had it been entirely 


| owing to his own policy, or his ſuperior knowledge of na- 
tural cauſes. On the other hand, if Moſes did not act in 


* Exod. xiv. 19, 20. 4 Exod. xiv. 24, 25. 
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this affair by divine direction, what idea muſt we frame of 
his conduct and experience, who could be guilty of ſuch an 
overſight as to lead the Ifraelites into the mouth of the ex. 
tremett danger? And again, if their deliverance from their 
enemies at the Red Sea had nothing in it beyond the ordi. 
nary courſe of nature, by what artifice could Moſes poſſibly 


| perſuade above twomillions of perſons that God had wrought 
a ſtupendous miracle in their favour, when they could not 


but know as well as he, that no ſuch thing had been tranſ- 
acted? If he had once endeavoured to foiſt a fable of this 
nature upon ſuch a contumacious and not over-credulous 
ſet of people as the Iſraelites were, he would have made 
himſelf ridiculous, and expoſed his authority to contempt, 

Among thoſe who acknowledge a divine power to have 
interpoſed in this memorable tranſaction, ſome have en- 
deavoured to reduce the miracle into a very narrow compaſs; 
whilſt others, ſetting no bounds to their zeal, have added 
fond conceits of their own, and multiplied it in an unneceſ- 
ſary manner. Of the former ſort are thoſe who attribute 


the dividing of the ſea, and the ftanding up of the waves, to 


a vehement cold wind, which froze them as faſt as it blew 
them up; after which being thawed by a warmer one, they 


naturally returned to their former ſtation. This opinion 
ſeems to be chiefly grounded on a figurative expreſſion in 


the ſong of Moſes, which our tranſlators have rendered, 
ee the depths were congealed in the heart of the ſea” *; and 
many of the moderns. have eſpouſed this ſentiment. A 
Jewiſh rabbin has conjectured, that the ſea was not divided 
at all, but frozen hard enough for the Iſraelites to paſs over 
it, though it thawed and ſwallowed up the Egyptians. On 
the other hand, Origen endeavours to magnify this miracle, 
having recourſe to an ancient Jewiſh tradition, which ſays, 


that God opened twelve different paſſages through the ſea, 
according to the number of the tribes of the Iſraelites, that 


= rod. xv. . 
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lowed by ſeveral ancient and modern writers. This tradi- 
tion perhaps took its riſe from the above-cited expreſſion 
of the Pſalmiſt, that God divided the Red Sea into parts; 

but ſuch ill-grounded fancies ſcarce deſerve to be mentioned, 
much leſs thoſe of ſome others, who imagine that God re- 
moved the rocks, rooted up the plants that grew at the 
bottom of the ſea, levelled all uneven places, and made as 
it were a hard beaten road, in order to facilitate the paſſage 
of the Iſraelites. 

It is now time to leave this ſubject, and think of return- 
ing from Mount Sinai to Egypt. Before our departure, 
the good fathers invited us to the great church, where a 
certain form of prayers was ſaid or chanted for our ſafe 
journey; after which we ſupped with the ſuperior in his 
chamber, to whom, as uſual, we made a preſent in money, 
and alſo to the convent 1n general, receiving in return ſome 
natural curiolities, the productions of the Red Sea or the 
neighbouring mountains. The ſupcrior and ſeveral of the 
monks attended us to the window, where we took leave 
of them, were let down, and began our Journey towards 
Suez. 

Without mentioning the ſeveral ſtages we made in this 
journey, the wells and trees we met with, and ſuch like 


the way of Tor, but took a nearer and better road through 


on our left, till we came again into our former road at 
Corondel, which we kept till our arrival at Suez. We ſtaid 
two or three days in this town, in order to take the benefit 
of a caravan which was going from thence to Cairo; it be- 
ing much pleaſanter, as well as ſafer to travel with a large 
company. We ſet out early in the morning, and refted 
ſeveral hours in the middle of the day; after which we paſ- 
ſed by a tree covered all oyer with rags, which the Ma- 


| hometan pilgrims throw on it out of ſome ſuperſtition; this 
Nums, IV. 2 
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each tribe might march ſeparately; and in this he is fol- 


_ particulars, it may ſuffice to ſay, that we did not return by 


the defart of Paran, having the Red Sea at a great diſtance 
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place being the firſt ſtage of the caravan for Mecca, after 
they leave their encampment at the lake near Cairo. Hay. 


ing travelled till two in the morning, we took a few hours 

repoſe, and ſet forward again about ſun-riſez and thus pur- 

ſuing our journey, with ſmall intervals of reſt, we arrived.at 

Cairo three days after our departure from Suez, exceſſively 
fatigued and diſordered. 


Being pretty well recovered from an indiſpoſition, into 
which the journey to Mount Sinai had thrown me, I had 


thoughts of returning immediately to England, but was per- 
ſuaded by ſome friends at Cairo to make a longer ſtay, till 
my health was thoroughly re-eſtabliſhed; and to this I a- 
greed the more readily, as the winter months were now ap- 
proaching, the moſt pleaſant and healthful ſeaſon of the year 
in Egypt, as has been obſerved already. During this time 
J had leiſure enough to make ſome additions to my former 
obſervations on this country, which will bring our travels to 
a concluſion. 5 
As to the government of Egypt, it is in the hands of a 
baſhaw or viceroy from Conſtantinople, who having in 
reality very little power, his buſineſs ſeems chiefly to conſiſt 
in communicating the orders of the Grand Signior to his 
divan of beys, and the ſeveral inferior councils, and to ſee 
that they are executed by proper officers. "Theſe orders 
are generally ſuch as are agreeable to the people; for the 
porte being ſenfible of their military ſtrength, and afraid of 
exaſperating them to a rebellion, ſeldom attempts any inno- 


vations that are contrary to their intereſt or inclination. In 


order for the baſhaw to execute his office properly, he muſt 
keep as good an intereſt as poſſible with the perſons in 
Power, eſpecially with any one who happens to be in the 
greateit credit with the people, and with the leading men 
of the military bodies, to the end that he may be appriſed 
of their deſigns. Tf he finds them prejudicial to the ports, 
he endeavours to foment diviſions among them, or, if that 
cannot be effected, to make the beſt party he is able. 1: 
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the buſineſs of the baſhaw to think of the propereſt means 
to cut off thoſe who are too aſpiring, though ſuch a ſtep 
will certainly end in his own removal; about which how- 
ever he need not be very ſolicitous, as his perſon is always 
held ſacred, and he is 2 advanced to a more profitable 
employment. 

The baſhaw has a ſort of deputy, who is a bey by his 
office for the time being, and generally holds the divan; his 


maſter, like the Grand Signior, ſitting behind a lattice at the 


end of the hall, and rarely aſſiſting himſelf, unleſs upon ex- 
traordinary occaſions. One of the great officers who always 
attends the baſhaw when he goes abroad is the Dragoman 
Aga, who is not only an interpreter, but particularly acts as 
maſter of the ceremonies. He has alſo, as well as the Grand 
Signior, his chaouſes, beſtangis, and other officers; and a 
guard of Tartarian horſe, on whom he would chiefly depend 
in caſe of danger, and in ſending his diſpatches. 


If the baſhaw farm the country of the Grand Signior, the 


fines belong to him that are paid when any life drops on 
the lands; for anciently all the lands of Egypt belonged to 
the Grand Signior, and the porte at this time looks upon 
them as her own: but the Turkiſh emperors having loſt 
much of their power in this country, they now go to the 
next heir, who mult be inveſted by the baſliaw, and he is 
glad to compound for a ſmall ſum with regard to the value 
of the lands. 

The better to underſtand the conſtitution of Egypt, we 
muſt obſerve, that it is divided into various provinces, go- 
verned either by ſangiacs, called alſo beys, or by caſhifs. 
Thoſe that are under the former are called ſangialics; but 


where any are dependent on a ſangiac, and are governed by 


a Calhif, one that is not a bey, they are named calhiflics. 


Many of the provinces of Upper Egypt are now ſwallowed 


up by the Arab ſhecks, the country on the Eaſt fide of the 

Nile being moſtly in their poſſeſſion. Theſe petty princes, 

or heads of tribes, are ſucceeded by their ſons; but they 
"SA 
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muſt be confirmed by the baſhaw, who on that accout;? 
draws from them conſiderable ſums of money, eſpecially 
when the children of the deceaſed ſheck carry on intrigues 
to ſupplant one another. To keep theſe Arabs in awe, and 
to collect the tribute due from them, and from the cathiflics 
in Upper Egypt, a bey or ſangiac reſides at Girge, almoſt 
in as much ſtate as a baſhaw, having his officers, his divan, 
and detachments from the military bodies for his protection. 
He uſually continues in his government three years, though 
he is annually nominated by the divan at Cairo. 

The emir hadge, or the prince who conducts the pilgrims 
to Mecca, is elected every year at Conſtantinople, but gene- 


rally continues two years in his office, to make him amends | 


for the great expence he is at the firſt year for his equipage: 
but according to his capacity and intereſt at the porte he 


ſometimes enjoys his poſt ſix or ſeven years, in which laſt | 


caſe he has a collar of gold preſented to him by the Grand 
Signior. The perquiſites of his office, beſides what is al- 


lowed him by the porte, are a tenth of the effects of all pil- 


grims who die in the journey. If this officer behaves him- 
ſeif well, he gains the general eſteem and affeCtion of the 
people; and it is ſaid his perſon is accounted ſacred. 

The Tefterdar, or Lord High Treaſurer of the tribute 
paid out of the lands to the Grand Signior, is commonly 


continued in his office for many years, though likewiſe an- 


nually nominated. This poſt is reckoned very honourable, 
though it is ſometimes given to one of the pooreſt beys, to 


enable him to ſupport his dignity, and frequently to a be) 


of a peaceable diſpoſition, and not given to intrigues. 
In every great village there is a caimacan, a ſort of go- 
vernor under the caſhif, and who perhaps has ten or a 


dozen ſmall villages within his juriſdiction, each of which 


has a ſheck-bellet, either a native Egyptian or an Arab, 
Theſe caimacans, as well as the caſhif have enough to 
do, to manage with the Arab ſhecks, who in many places 
have the real power, and the caſhif is obliged to make ſome 
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leading ſheck his friend by preſents and addreſs, in order 
to maintain his authority. On the twenty-ninth day of 
Auguſt, which is the firſt of the Coptic year, all annual 
officers are appointed by the divan. 
The military bodies in Egypt, eſpecially the foot, which 
are the Janizaries and Azabs, have a conſiderable ſhare in | 
the government; but the five bodies of horſe have no | / 
great influence. The former are looked upon as the pro- 
tectors of the people, who are moſt of them incorporated 
into one or other of thoſe bodies; and their Waught Caia 
judges all things relating to thoſe under their protection. 
If a perſon apprehends he is wronged by one body, he flies 
to the protection of the other, and becomes a member of it, 
which has occaſioned frequent broils between them. Thus 
they have rendered themſelves independent even of the 
baſhaw himſelf, in whoſe divan they have always a repre- | 
ſentative, to oppoſe any thing as occaſion requires; and E 
when any orders are ſent to the little divans, if they do not | 
like them, they return them unexecuted. Nay, they have 
uſurped a power of depoſing the baſhaw, and the beys ap- 
point a governor in his room, till another i is ſent to Cairo | 
by the Grand Signior. | = 
Cairo 1s under the guard of the Janizaries, and the Azabs 
have the charge of the country rnd the city. In the 
night-time eſpecially, an officer called the Walla patroles 
Nn the ſtreets of Cairo, who takes up all diſorderly per- 
ſons, or ſuch as cannot give an account of themſelves, and 
ſometimes cauſes their heads to be cut off upon the ſpot, if 
they are not under the protection of the Janizaries, or ſome | 
of the military bodies. But though this officer is ſuch a 
terror to rogues, it is only to thoſe who are too poor to 
make him a preſent, without which he ſhews no mercy. 
Juſtice is adminiſtered in Egypt almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner as in other parts of the "Purkiſh dominions, ſo that I 
| ſhall not tire the reader with much upon that ſubject. A 
Cadileſcier, like a Lord High Chancellor, is ſent yearly from 
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Conſtantipople to Grand Cairo, to whom an appeal lies 
from thef fentence of the Cadis, or inferior judges; and 
many cauſes of importance are brought immediately before 
him. The court fits at the houſe of his deputy, who is 
called Nakib. In different parts of Cairo they have eight 
Cadis, who are ſent from thence to moſt other towns by the 
Cadileſkier; but thoſe who adminiſter juſtice at Alexandria, 
Roſetto, Damiata, and Gize, are in ſent from Con- 
ſtantinople. 

With regard to the religion of the Egyptians, 28 the 
country is a part of the Turkiſh empire, Mahometaniſm 
may be looked upon as eſtabliſhed by authority: but it ſeems 
neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the Coptis, who are Chriſtians, 
and undoubtedly the ancient natives of Egypt. St. Mark 
is ſaid to have firſt preached the goſpel in this country, 
and is reckoned the firſt patriarch of Alexandria. During 
the times of perſecution, many of the Chriſtians of Egypt 
retired to Coptos, once a famous city of the Thebaid; from 
whence they are commonly ſuppoſed to have been called 
Coptis, Cophtis, or Cophts; but the critics are extremely 
divided about the etymology as well as the orthography of 
the name. They remained in union with the catholic 
church till the time of their patriarch Dioſcorus, who em- 
braced in ſome meaſure the opinion of Eutyches; which 
being condemned by the fourth council held at Chalcedon, 
and ſeveral emperors endeavouring to ſuppreſs it, the Cop- 
tis were treated with great ſeverity. Ever ſince that time 


they retain an implacable hatred towards the Greeks; and 


they have almoſt the ſame averſion to all Franks or Europe- 
ans, which proceeds chiefly from the endeavours of the 
church of Rome to make them converts. Thoſe who were 
on the orthodox fide of the queſtion, and ſubmitted to the 
deciſions of the council, were called Melchites, or Royz 
lits, as being countenanced and ſupported by the govert- 
ment at Conſtantinople. 
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When the Mahometans attempted the conqueſt of Egypt, 
they took part with the Coptis, who were glad to ſee the 
Greeks deſtroyed, and had a hand, it is ſaid, in cutting 
ſeveral of them off; by which means they ingratiated them- 


ſelves with the conquerors, and their patriarch was eſta- 


bliſhed as he is at preſent, by the ruling powers. Thoſe 
of the Greek communion, who remained here in oppolition 
to the Weſtern church; have alſo their patriarch to this 
The ceremonies of the Coptic church are ſomething like 
thoſe of the Greeks; but the Coptis ſeem to be the moſt ir- 
reverent and careleſs in their devotions of all the Eaſtern 
Chriſtians. Both prieſts and people are exceedingly igno- 


rant, inſomuch that many of the former cannot read their 


liturgies, but get their long oſſices by rote, by kearing them 
frequently repeated. Their liturgies are in the ancient 
Coptic language, which is undoubtedly the Egyptian, 
though much corrupted, eſpecially by a mixture of Greek, 
that was introduced among them during the time of the 
Ptolemies*. The Coptic is now a dead language, the Arabic 
having taken its place throughout all Egypt; nor is it under- 
ſtood by the Coptis, not even their prieſts, to any degree 
of perfection; many of whom are not able to read it, as! 
have juſt obſerved. | 
In their divine ſervice they read the epiſtles and goſpels 
twice, once in Coptic, and once in Arabic. They uſe the 
liturgies of St. Baſil, St. Gregory, and St. Cyril; but molt 


? Notwithſtanding the Coptic language has been thus corrupted, it {11 
bears evident marks of primitive at uity in its OruRture, wherem it differs 
fo widely from all the Oriental and Europcar languages, that it is impoſſi= 
ble to conccive it derived from any of them; for the Coptis neither decline 
their nouns, nor conjugate their verbs, (not even thoſe of foreign extract) 
otherwiſe than by prefixing particles, ſoinctimes of one, fomctimcs of mor 
lyllables, and ſometimes of a ſingle letter, which denote the caſe, gender, 


number, aud pcrfon; ſ-veral of them being often joined together in one 
word, and the primitive word uſually placed laſt. So that the difficu!ty of 


this tongue confiſts in the incredible combination of the words and particles, 
wm the chute of the vowels, and in tranſpoling the middle part of the word 
IH adduiy of ſervile letters; to diſtinguith all which requires great {kill and 
tabour, Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. 1. p 226. 
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commonly the firſt, as being the ſhorteſt. They adminiſter 
the ſacrament on ſundays and holidays, of which laſt they 


have a great number; and alſo on Wedneſdays and Fridays, 
and every day in Lent. Their manner of baptizing is by 
plunging the child three times into the water, after which 
they confirm it, and the prieft dipping his finger in conſe. 
crated wine puts it to the child's mouth, this ceremony 
being generally performed *after the celebration of the 
euchariſt. A boy is not baptized till forty days aſter his 
birth, nor a girl till twenty-four; the mother, who muſt 
aſſiſt at the baptiſm, being obliged to ſtay at home ſo long 
aſter her delivery. If the child be fick it is brought to 
church, (for baptiſm at home is not allowed of) and laid 
on a cloth near the font, into which the prieſt dips his 
hands, and rubs it all over: but if the child be fo ill that 
it cannot be brought, they anoint it at home, inſtead of 
baptizing it, having a particular form for that purpoſe. 


They give abſolution at extreme unction, and anoint all the 


people preſent, to keep evil {pirits from entering into them, 
They pray for the dead, and yet they have a notion that in 
forty days the ſoul goes to heaven. In their veneration 
for their pictures of ſaints they imitate the Greeks; but 
they have no ſtatues, except a crucifix. They ſtrictly ab- 
ſtain from blood, and from things ſtrangled. 

It is remarkable, that the Coptis circumciſe their children 


vnhen they are about ten years old; but if I am righly 


informed, tliey do not do it on a religious account. At 
eight or nine years of age tliey make deacons, who always 
receive the ſacrament when it is adminiſtered. They 
obſerve ſeveral faſts, as well as the Chriſtians of the Greek 
communion; in ſome of which they not only abſtain from 


: fleſh, (whereof they eat very little at any time) but from 
eggs, milk, butter, oil, &c. and chiefly upon vegetables. 


At ſeven or eight years of age their children are frequently 
eſpouſed, and the marriage conſummated at eleven or 
twelve. The huſband may eaſily procure a divorce, either 
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on account of adultery, long ſickneſs, or almoſt any diſa- 
greement, and obtain leave from the patriarch to marry 
again. But if ſuch licence be refuſed, and their own clergy 
will not marry the divorced to another, the parties ſome- 
times have recourſe to the cadi, who makes no ſcuple to do 
it; and this is practiſed by the Chriſtians in all parts of the 
Turkiſh dominions. 

The trade of Egypt, eſpecially that of Cairo, is very 
conſiderable, though not ſo great as it was before the diſ- 
covery of a way to the Eaſt- Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope. At preſent, ſeveral ſorts of Indian goods are dearer 
in Egypt than they are in England, being brought great 
part of the way by land. The exportation of coffee and 
rice, except it be to other parts of the Turkiſh empire, is 
prohibited; and yet it is often connived at, when preſents 
are made to proper perſons. Flax is exported to Leghorn, . 
and all over Turkey; and their cottons are ſent chiefly to 
Marſeilles. Many Indian drugs, and ſome of the growth 


of Egypt, are ſent from thence to different parts of Europe. 


Grezt quantities of linen-cloth are likewiſe exported to 
France, Italy, Algiers, and all over the Ottoman dominions. 
Italian ſilks, and Engliſh, French, and Venetian cloth is 
imported into Egypt; alſo Engliſh tin, and many ſorts of 
ſmall wares from France, Venice, and Conſtantinople. 
From the laſt- mentioned city they are ſupplied with furs, 


and all forts of copper veſſels and plate, which are tinned 


over, and are very much in uſe. Their iron they bring 
from Salonica, the exportation whereof out of Turkey 1s 


ſtrictly prohibited. From Afia Minor they have carpets, 


raw filks from Syria, and many things of the woollen manu- 
facture from Barbary. 

The manufactures of Egypt are thy conſumed in the 
country, except the linens above-mentioned. Thoſe of the 
woollen kind are ſcarce any thing but un-napped carpets, 
uſed to cover their ſeats or ſofas. The raw filk they im- 
port is worked up in large handkerchiefs for women's veils; 


and they alſo make a rich ſort, which are wrought with 
Nuns, IV. 3. 
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gold and flowers of ſeveral colours, uſed by the ladies ty 
throw over the preſents they ſend to one another; and 
ſometimes to cover cuſhions and things of that nature, 


Great variety of ſatinets and taffetas are manufactuerd in 


Cairo, in imitation of thoſe of India, but the beſt are but 
indifferent. At Roſetto they make abundance of ſtripped 
linens, uſed chiefly about beds, as a defence againſt gnats 
in the night-time. A coarſe ftrong linen, uſed for ſheets, 
is made at Cairo and in the adjacent villages; but the very 
beſt that the country affords is manufactured about Dami- 
ata. 

Not only in Cairo, but moſt parts of Egypt, the curious 
mechanical arts are generally in the hands of the Chriſtians, 


Jewellers, ſilver-ſmiths, and ſuch artificers, have full em. 


ployment here, in making the ſeveral ornaments worn by 
the women, and about the trappings of their horſes. One 
reaſon why the women in Egypt, and other parts of the 
Turkiſh dominions, endeavour to make their apparel as rich 
and valuable as poſſible, is, becauſe upon the death of the 
huſband, if there are any children, the law allows the widow 
nothing more than her clothes, jewels, and other equipage, 
unleſs particular donations have been made her; inſomuch 
that they are frequently ſold to maintain the poor woman 
after her huſband's deceaſe. The Egyptian pebbles, uſed 
for the handles of knives, ſnuff-boxes, and other toys, are 
wrought and poliſhed at Cairo in great perfection. The 
turners make wooden lattices for windows in a very curious 
and beautiful manner; and they have ſome both of iron 
and braſs, of extraordinary workmanſhip, which are placed 
before the windows of their moſques. But upon the whole, 
the preference is given to the artificers of Conſtantinople, 
and whatever comes from that capital is much eſteemed in 
Egypt. 
I have already ſaid ſo much of the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Turks, that it would be needleſs to add any thing 
here upon that ſubject; but it may not be amiſs to mention 
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2a few particulars relating to the Arabs and Mahometan 
natives of the country. It is almoſt a genera] cuſtom 
amongſt them to wear a large blanket, either white or 
brown, and in ſummer a blue and white cotton ſheet, 
which is alſo uſed by the Chriſtians. Putting one corner 


of it over the left ſhoulder, they bring it behind, and under 


the right arm, which is left bare and at liberty for action. 
Inferior people, inſtead of the turbant, wear a red woollen 
cap, which comes cloſe to the head. The dreſs of the 
Egyptian women has ſomething in it very odd and diſa- 
greeable, being a large garment of blue linen or cotton, 
like a ſurplicez and before their faces and breaſt hangs a 
ſort of bib, which is joined to their head-dreſs by a tape 
that goes acroſs the noſe juſt below the eyes, for which 


| holes are left to look through. People of better faſhion, 


who wear this garment of filk, have a large black veil, and 
cover their faces with gauze; or if they leave any part of 
them expoſed to view, they. generally cover the mouth and 
one eye, to ſhew the whole face being reckoned a great 


indecency. Some ladies wear over the upper part of their 
faces a covering made of black horſe-hair, which is fo 
contrived, that they can ſee others without being ſeen diſ- 


tinctly themſelves. 

There are women who go about the ſtreets with help 
faces bare, dancing, ſinging, and playing on ſome inſtru- 
ment; and yet theſe are not reckoned of the lewdeſt ſort 


neither, for there are common ſtrumpets, who are in a 


manner licenſed, and pay a tribute for the liberty of fol- 
lowing their profeſhon. On account of a prophecy they 
have, that Cairo will be taken by a woman on horſeback, 
the women arg-not permitted to ride on horſes; but it is 
common — to ſee them on aſſes in the ſtreets of Cairoz 
and they uſe ſtirrups, which it is reckoned diſhonourable 
dor a man to do when he mounts that animal. 

The Egyptians are frugal in their manner of living, ſel- 


dam eating any meat, nor do they often drink ſtrong liquors, 
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though the Turks have introduced the uſe of them inſtead 
of laudanum, which was ſormerly more in vogue amongſt 
them than it is at preſent. The loweſt ſort of eople make 
a kind of beer of barley without being malted, and put 
ſomething into it to make it intoxicate; but though they 
make it ferment, it is thick and grows ſour in a few days 
The Coptis in particular, and the middling people among 
the Arabs, live very poorly; but ſuch of the Arabs as have 
ability are remarkable for their generoſity and hoſpitality, 
by which they maintain much of their intereſt. Even one 
of their chiefs or princes will dine before his door, and 
invite all that paſs to come and partake with him, the very 
beggars not excepted. If any one goes to an Arab's houſe 
or tent, bread is immediately made, (which is done as often 
as they eat) and the gueſt is ſerved with ſour milk and 
cucumbers in it, fried eggs and oil to dip the bread in, falt 
cheeſe like curds, and ſuch-like entertainment. It is a fort 
of an affront not to ſtay and eat; and they reckon it a great 
favour to come to their houſes, and put yourſelf, as it were, 
under their protection. W hoever viſits another, and eats. 
with him, if there has been any quarrel or animoſity be- 
' tween them, all is immediately forgotten; but if the viſter 
refuſes to partake of the coffee, or whatever is offered him, 
it ſhews a continuance of his reſentment. 

I cannot help mentioning a ſtrange ſuperſtition which 
prevails among the Mahometans in Egypt, eſpecially the 
Arabs, who have a great veneration for fools and mad 
people, eſteeming them as ſaints, kiſſing their hands, and 
ſhewing them the greateſt regard. Of this ſort of ſaints 
there are ſome women, but moſt of them are men, and 
perhaps more hypocrites than fools, who affect ridiculous 
dreſſes, and have the impudence to enter the houſes cf 
perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, fit down to dinner 
whether invited or not, and depart without any ceremony; 
and it is looked upon as a bleſſing to receive a viſit from 
theſe people. But what is moſt abominable is, that fora? 
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of them go about the ſtreets enten naked, and are guilty 
of many other indecencies. 

Before I leave Egypt, the method I have bitherto obſerved 
requires me to take a ſhort view of the hiſtory of this 
country. 'The Egyptians are undoubtedly a very ancient 


nation, but being ignorant of their true deſcent, they have 


laid claim to an extravagant antiquity, and have given us a 
catalogue of their princes, fome of whom, if our account 


.of time be right, muſt have lived ſeveral thouſand years 


before the creation. The country was called Chemia by its 


ancient inhabitants, and is ſuppoſed to have taken its name 


from Cham or Ham the ſon of Noah, being more than oace 
Riled in the book of Pſalms the Land of Ham. However, it 
is generally denoted in ſcripture by the name of the Land 
of Miſraim, from whence the Arabians and Orientals ſtill 


call it Meſr, which the Greeks write Meſre and Meſtræa. 


If therefore Ham himſelf did not make any ſettlement in 
this country, there is no doubt but Miſraim peopled it with 
his own iſſue; and he is ſuppoſed by ſeveral to be the ſame 
that is called Menes in profane hiſtory, who is univerſally 
allowed to have been the firſt king of Egypt. 

It would be a vain attempt, and utterly inconſiſtent with 
my preſent deſign, to endeavour to adjuſt the Egyptian 


chronology, and reconcile the vaſt diſagreement that we find 
among the ſeveral writers who have given us a ſeries of 
the Egyptian princes from the moſt early times. After all 


the labours of the learned upon this ſubject, we are ſtill left 


in uncertainty and confuſion; it may therefore be ſufficient 


for our purpoſe to obſerve, that if we allow Menes to be 
the ſame with Miſraim the ſon of Ham, we ſhall fix the 
eſtabliſhment of the Egyptian monarchy about the year of 
the world 1816, or 2188 years before our Saviour. From 
this time Egypt was governed by a long ſucceſſion of kings, 
of whom we have very imperfect and contradictory ac- 


counts, and moſt of them are tranimitted to us only by 
their names, 
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The obſcurity of the Egyptian hiſtory and chronology 


begins to clear up a little about fix hundred and leventy 


years before the Chriſtian ra, I mean in the reign of 


| Pfammitichus, who was ſucceeded by his ſon Nechus, the 


Pharach Necho of the ſcriptures. In the next century, 


(i. e. in the year before Chriſt 525.) Pſammenitus being 


then upon the throne, Cambyſes king of Perſia made an 
entire conqueſt of Egypt, and united it to the Perſian 
empire. The Egyptians continued under this ſubjeCtion, 
though not without ſome attempts to regain their liberty, 
till the reign of Darius Nothus, when being headed by 
Amyrtzus they drove the Perſians out of the country, and 


advanced their deliverer to the throne. The kingdom for 


ſome time maintained its independency, but was again 
reduced by Ochus king of Perſia, and remained ſubject to 
that monarchy till Darius Codomanus was defeated by 
Alexander the Great, when it fell under the power of that 
prince, with the reſt of the provinces of the Perſian empire. 


After the death of Alexander, Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus 
found means to aſcend the throne of Egypt, and once again 


render it an independent kingdom. The king's ſucceſſors 
all bore the name of Ptolemy, and in this line it continued 
for about three hundred years, the laſt ſovereign being the 


famous Cleopatra, after whoſe death the country became a 
Roman province. Upon the diviſion of the empire, Egypt 


fell to the lot of the Eaſtern emperors, to whom it continued 
ſubject till the reign of Heraclius, when jt was taken from 
them by the Saracens or Arabians, and was governed by 
caliphs of Babylon; but at length the Egyptians ſet up a 
caliph of their own, called the caliph of Cairo, to whom the 


| Saracens of Afric and Spain were ſubject. 


About the year 1160, Aſareddin, or Sarracon, general of 


Norradin the Saracen ſultan of Damaſcus, ſubdued the 


kingdom of Egypt, in which he was ſucceeded by the 


victorious Saladin, who alſo reduced Damaſcus, Meſopota- 


mia and Palaſtine under his power. Some ay that tis 
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prince eſtabliſhed a body of troops in Egypt like the preſent 


Janizaries, c compoſed of the ſons of Chriſtians taken in war, 
or purchaſed of the Tartars, to whom he gave the name of 
Mamalukes, or ſlaves, for that is the meaning the word; 
but others give a different account of their original. Be 
that as it will, theſe Mamalukes about the middle of the 
thirteenth century diſpoſſed the poſterity of Saludin, and 
uſurped the government. 

The firſt king or ſultan of the Mamaluke race was Tur- 
quemenius, whoſe ſucceſſors were engaged in continual 
wars againſt the Chriſtians of Syria and Paleſtine, till they 
had entirely deprived them of their poſſeſſions in thoſe 
countries. The Mamaluke government was eleCtive, and 
no ſon could ſucceed his father in the throne. Hiſtory 
reckons up ſixteen of theſe princes; the laſt of whom, 
Tonombeius the Second, was conquered and put to death 
by the Turkiſh emperor Selim about the year 1517, and, 
as ſome ſay, hanged up at one of the gates of Cairo. Ga- 
zelle, a grandee of the Mamalukes, maintained a war for 
ſome time againſt Selim, but was at length defeated, and 
Egypt made a province of the Ottoman empire, as it ſtill 
remains. 

Having recovered my former kate of health, and the 


neceſſary preparations being made for our return to Eng- 


land, on the 20th of January 1734-5, we departed from 
Cairo, and took boat for Roſetto. After four days pleaſant 
failing down the Canopic branch of the Nile, without any 
thing remarkable occurring, we arrived at that city, which 
ſtands a few miles from the ſea, on the Weſt ſide of river. 
This town is called Raſchid by the Egyptians, who reckon 
it one of the moſt pleaſant places in Egypt; and indeed the 
fruitful country of Delta on the other ſide of the ue, and 
two beautiful iſlands a little below the town, make the pro- 
ſpect very delightful; to ſay nothing of the fine gardens and 
groves of palm-trees, with which its neighbourhood is im- 
proved. It is about two miles in length, and is a place of 
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briſk trade, having a great linen manufactory; and all Eu- 
ropean merchandiſe is brought hither by ſea from Alexan. 
dria, and put into other boats to be carried to Cairo, a8 


goods brought from Cairo are here put into large boats to 


be ſent to Alexandria. The trade of Europe with the city 
of Cairo being thus carried on through this channel, it keeyg 
great numbers of hands employed, and the Europeans have 
their vice-conſuls and factors here to tranſact their buſineſs, 
The town is well ſupplied with proviſions, and the water is 
good, except when the North wind blows very ſtrong, or 
the Nile is at the loweſt, for then it is a little brackiſh. 
After a ſhort ſtay at Roſetto we ſet out for Alexandria, 
travelling Weſtward over a ſandy plain, where they have 
erected pillars at proper diſtances to ſhew the way, which 
it would otherwiſe be difficult to find. Having croſſad this 
deſart, we came to a ferry called Madea, where there is a 
kane for the reception of travellers. 'The paſſage is over 
the outlet of a lake, which was probably the mouth of the 
Canopic branch of the Nile; and hereabouts we may fup- 
poſe ſtood the ancient Heraclium. We took our repoſlz at 


the kane, and croſſing the water in the morning, we con- 


tinued our journey in the ſame Weſterly direction, leaving 
Bikeer or Bikiere about a league to our right, where the city 
of Canopus is ſuppoſed to have been ſituated. 

In a few hours we arrived at Alexandria, or Scandarea, 
as it is now called, a once famous and flouriſhing city, built 
by Alexander the Great when he went to conſult the oraclz 
of Jupiter Ammon. The old city is entirely ruined, but 
the ancient walls, which are beautifully built of hewn ſtone, 
are molt of them ſtanding, with turrets at convenient dil- 
tances. The new city is built on the ſtrand to the North, 
without the walls; and though upon the whole it makes but 
a mean appearance, we find in it a preat variety of pillars, 
moſtly granite, and many fragments of columns of beautiful 
marble, all tokens of the grandeur and magnificence of the 
ancient city, from the ruins whereof they were taken. Tbe 
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emerns, which were built under the houſes of Alexandria 
to receive the waters of the Nile brought by a canal from 
the Canopic branch, are many of them entire, and ſtill 
ſerve for the ſame purpoſe. The pillar, commonly called 
Pompey's pillar, is a fine piece of antiquity, which is {till 
ſtanding on a little eminence, about a quarter of a mile to 
the South of the old walls; but upon what occaſion it was 


erected is uncertain. It is of red granite, about a hundred 


and fourteen feet high, with a Corinthian capital, the leaves 
whereof are not at all indented. The ſhaft, which is nine 
feet in diameter, and almoſt ninety in height, is of one en- 
tire ſtone, and the baſe and pedeital of another. It ſtands 
on a foundation conſiſting of ſeveral pieces of {tone and 
marble, ſome of which have been dug away, which makes 
it ſurpriſing how ſuch a vaſt weight is ſupported. 

The iſland of Pharos, on which itood the famous watch- 
town or light-houſe of the ſame name, which was reckoned. 
one of the wonders of the world, is now joined to the con- 
tinentz and probably the light-houſe was ſituated where 
the caſtle is at preſent, at the entrance of the New Port, 


ſome pillars being diſcernible thereabouts at the bottom of 


the water, which perhaps are the remains of that ſuperb 
ſtructure. The preſent city of Alexandria has two ports, 
being ſituated exactly between them; one of which is called 


the New Port, and appropriated to the ſhips of Chriſten- 


dom; the other the Old Port, into which Turkiſh veſſels 


only are admitted. The former is what Strabo calls the | 


Great Port, and the latter the Port of Eunoſtus. 

Amongſt the curious remains of antiquity to be ſeen at 
Alexandria may be reckoned the catacombs, and alſo two 
obeliſks, one of which is broken, part of it lying upon the 


ground. The patriarchal chair in the church of the Copic 


convent is another thing uſually ſhewn to ſtrangers, and the 
Greeks boalt of their being poſſeſſed of the ſtone on which 


St. Catharine ſuffered martyrdom, with other curioſities of 


the fame nature. But we had not half time enough to take 
Nums. IV. | 1 N 
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a view of every thing in this city, and its neighbourh ood, 
that is worth a traveller's obſervation, the ſhip which was 
to carry us to Europe ſetting fail a week ſooner than we 
expected. With ſome reluctance therefore we embarked 
the 4th of February on board a ſhip bound for Marſeilles, 
where we landed the 27th of the ſame month, and waited 
a week for a paſſage to England. This ſhore time was 
ſpent very agreeably in the company of our good friend and 
fellow-traveller M. Du Marais, of whom we took our leave 
the 5th of March, and ſailed for London, where we arrived 
in good health on the 12th of April 1735, ſincerely thank. 
ful to that gracious Being who had preſerved us through 


the ceurſe of our long travels, and reſtored us ſafe to our 
Native Country. | | 
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N. B. The Figures denote the number of the Page. 


BDALONYMUS, remarkable account of his advance- 
ment to the throne of Sidon, 191, 192. | 
Abel's tomb, 138. 
Aceldama, or held of blood, 290. 
Acre, or Acra, deſcription of it, 223, 224, its hiſtory, 225. 
Story of an abbeſs and her nuns there, ibid. Roads 
from thence to Jeruſalem, 226. The author ſets out 
from thence in company with the French conſul, 234. 
Adonis, river, why it fometimes appears red, 174. 
Alcæus, 6. | 43 0) 
Alexander the Great, a vaſt admirer of Homer's Iliad, 44. 
Inſtance of the unhappy influence that poem had upon 
him, 45. propoſes to rebuild the temple at Epheſus, 78. 
Alexandria, now Scandarea, built by Alexander the Great, 
496. the old city entirely ruined, except the walls, ibid. 
Situation and appearance of the new city, ibid. ancient 
cilterns, many of them entire, 497. Pompey's pillar, ibid. 
Iſle of Pharos, :h:d. the two ports, ibid. Catacombs, ibid. 
Obeliſks, ibid. many other curioſities to be ſeen there, ibid. 
Albenna, ſhrub, 414. N 
| 2R 2 
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Alogians, ancient heretics, 68. 
Angora, its goats with fine white hair, 20, 


 Anti-Libanus, 129, 137. 


Apelles, famous painter, a native of Cos, 93. highly 3 


by Alexander the Great, id. that monarch's judgment x 


of a fine horſe painted by Apelles, ga, this artiſt's 
opinion of Protogenes, 104. 

Arabia Petræa, its natural hiſtory, 460-462. 

Arabs, deſcended from Iſhmael, 462. their character, 2574. 
roving life, 463. their perſons, arms, and habits, 464, 
how juſtice is adminiſtered amongſt n od, their 

religion, 465. | 

Arecca, or Erec, 160. 

Arion, muſician, his ſtory, 7. 

Aſp, the ſpecies that Cleopatra is fuppoſed to o have made 
uſe of, 425. 

— What, 79. 


B. 


BALBECK, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Heliopolis, 129. 


noble remains of a heathen temple and other buildings, 

130. the temple, which is almoſt entire, particularly 
deſcribed, 130-133. Stones of a prodigious * 134. 
Ruins of a ſuppoſed palace, 135— 137. 


Barrady, river, 138, 139. anciently called — 140. 


Baſiliſk, or Cockatrice, 424. 


Beer, town ſo called, 245. 


Bell-Mount, a Greek convent, 173. 

Beroot, -the ancient Berytus, 176. Palace and be of of 
| the emir Faccardine, 176. Walls of the town, 17y. 
Bethany, 203. 


Bethel, whereabouts it was, 244, 245. 


Bethlehem, curioſities in the way between that place and 
Jeruſalem, 274, 275. much reſorted to by pilgrims, 
275. Deſcription of a church there built over the 
| ſuppoſed place of our Saviour's nativity, 275—-277- 

remarkable places in the neighbourhood of en 
2 78— 280. 

Betis, governor of Gaza, inn, treated by Alexander 
the Great, 45. 

Bias, Grecian ſage, ſome account of him, 49, 50. 

Brain-ſtone, 443. | 

Bulac, 364. 

Byblus, heathen ſuperſtitions there, 174. 
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AIRO, (Grand) its ſituation, extent, and number of 
inhabitants, 364. Regulations for its ſecurity, 265. 
its private buildings, ibid. bagnios and moſques, 366, 
367- churches, 368. old Jewiſh ſynagogue, ibid. the 
khalis, or canal, 369. the caſtle, 370. Joſeph's ball, bid. 
Joſeph's well deſcribed, 371, 372. Aqueduct, 372. 
magnificent tombs, 373. Air of Cairo, 431. Plague 
ſometimes makes great ravages there, 434. its ſymp- 
toms, ibid. ſome conjectures as to its origin, and the 
reaſon of its ſudden ceſſation in Egypt, 436. the 
government of Egypt in the hands of the baſhaw of 
Cairo, 482. the city-guard by Janizaries, 485. its 
trade, manufactures, and artificers, 489, 490. 


Cairo, (Old) granaries there called Joſeph's, 375. its build- 


ings in general, zb:d. its caſtle, ibid. 
Calantra, 40. | „ 
Calvary, Mount, 248. church there, 249. 
Camel, account of that animal, 420. 437. 
Canobine, 128. | 
Caphar, what, 137. 


| Caprification, method of cultivating and ripening figs in 


Scio, 34—36. | 
Carmel, Mount, ſuppoſed to have been the reſidence of the 
prophet Elijah, 236. remarkable ſtones, 237. 
Carmelites, 236. | | | | 
Caſtro, 5, | | 
Cataracts of the Nile, 401, 402. 


Catharine, (St.) mountain of 458. 


Cayſter, river, 72. 

Ceraſtes, a viper, 424. | | 

Certificate granted to pilgrims by the father guardian of 
the Latin convent of Jeruſalem, to ſhew that they have 
viſited the holy places there, 357, 358. | 

Chameleon deſcribed, and the opmion of naturaliſts con- 
cerning the manner of its changing 1ts colour, 23, 24. 
thoſe in Egypt, 426. 


| Chickens, Egyptian method of hatching them in ovens, 


428, 429. 
Chio, or Chios. See Sclo. 
Climax, mountain, 175 


1 Coptis, or Cophts, Egyptian Chriſtians, 486. their liturgies, 


ſacraments, fails, &c. 438. the Coptic language, 487. 


f Cornucopia, what, 16. 


$03 INDEX. 


Cos, or Coos, iſland, called Lango by the Franks, and Stan. 
chio by the Turks, 88. its wines, 89. gave birth to 
Hippocrates, go, and to Apelles, 93. 

Crocodile worſhipped by the ancient Egyptians, 397. ac- 
count of that animal, 418. 

Croiſade, what, 356. How many have been undertaken * 
the conqueſt of the Holy Land, 357. 


Crucifixion, on whom that puniſhment was inflicted, 220, 


Cyprus, 111. its chief towns and ports, 1 12. air and rivers, 


113. product, 114. manners of the people, 115. hib 


tory of the iſland, 11 15—120. 


| . 
JT) AMASCUS, fo view of it from a neighbouring 
mountain, 138. how the inhabitants cleanſe the 

channels that convey water to their gardens, 139. 
Deſcription of its private and public buildings, 140— 
144. large hoſpital, bagnio, and coffee-houſe in its 
neighbourhood, 145. Houſe of Ananias, ibid. of Judas 
with whom St. Paul lodged, 146. Street called Straight 
in the Acts, 145. Place of St. Paul's viſion, 146. 
where he was let down in a baſket, ibid. Tomb of 
St. George the porter, who favoured the apoſtle's eſ 
cape, ibid. The ſoil of the country, 149. Proviſions, 
ibid. Garriſon and fortifications of the city, ibid. its 
trade and artificers, ibid. Hiſtory, 1611 73. 

Damalkeening, what, 150. 

Damiate, large city upon a branch of the Nile, 361. its 
inhabitants averſe to Europeans, ibid. 

Dardanelles, all outward- bound ſhips obliged to ſtop there, 5. 

Date: tree deſcribed, and how propagated, 415, 416. qualities 
of its fruit, 417. 


Dead Sea, nature of the ground about it, 267. remarkable 


property of black pebbles found near it, 268. qualities 

of its water, ibid. its bitumen, 269. how this fea is 
iuppoſed to have been formed, ibid. ſaid to change its 
colour three times a day, 270. Apples of Sodom ſaid 
to grow on its borders, ibid. whether it diſcharges a 
much water by evaporation as it receives, 271. 

Delta, why ſo called, 363. its fertility, 304. 

Derviſes, convent of them near Grand Cairo, 373. na 
dancing ones in Egypt, ibid. 

Dothan, 232. 
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Dromedary, its ſwiftneſs, 421. 


Druſes, their origin and religion, 177. 


Dumez, or Pharaoh's fig- tree, 41 5. 


or E. 
0. EBL. mountain, 242. 3 
rs, Eden, a ſmall village, 122. Garden of, or terreſtrial 
fe paradiſe, the various opinions concerning its ſituation 
| examined, 150—160. Signification of the word Eden, 
152. Moſes's deſcription of it, ibid. the pleafing va- 
| riety of the garden deſcribed by Milton, 167. 
ing Egypt, in what ſeaſon of the year it appears moſt beautiful, 
the 362. 411. Superſtition of its ancient inhabitants, 397. 
39. Cauſe of its fertility, 40 1. how the Egyptians water 
o— their gardens and plantations, 408. the country has 
| Its been raiſed by the mud left by the Nile, 409. its har- 
udas _ veſts, 410. vegetables, 412—417. animals, 417—426, 
ght ſome of its curioſities, 4259 —430o. climate, 430. diſ- 
146. aeaſes to which its inhabitants are ſubject, 431, 432. 
b of its government, 482. religion, 486. its trade, manu- 
s efo * factures, and artificers, 489, 490. dreſs and diet of 
ons, the natives, 499—492. they look upon fools and mad 
d. its | people as ſaints, 492. Hiſtory of Egypt, 493—49g5. 
Elim, 444. HE 
Eliſha, goes to Damaſcus to declare Hazael king, 168. 
1. its Embalming. See mummy-pits. 
Emir Hadge, his office and perquilites, 484. 
ere, ;. Emmaus, 358. 3 
alities Endor, where Saul conſulted the witch, 230. Enquiry 
h into the reality of Samuel's apparition at that time, 
rkable | 231—233. „ | 
1alities Epheſus, 71. its plain, ibid. caſtle or citadel, 73. church ct 
fea is St. John the evangeliſt, 74. Ruins of an aqueduct 
nge its and circus, 75. of the temple of Diana, 76. that fa- 
zm ſaid mous ſtructure burnt by Heroſtratus, 77. rebuilt, and 
ges a3 by whom, 78. its privilege of aſylum, 79. St. Paul's 
priſon, 80. Hiſtory of Epheſus, 81—84. 
Epiſteme, Mount, 458. | | | 
73. 00 Eſdraelon, plain of, 237. 


Eteſian winds, 407. | 

Eunuch, fountain where they ſay the Ethiopian eunuch was 
baptized by Philip, 28 1. 1 

Euphrates, river, etymology of the name, 157. 


504 | IN PEX. 
5 F. 
AM AGUSTA, 112. | | 
Fig: tree, (Pharaoh's) 41 8. Method of cultivating figs 
in Scio, 33—36. | 
Fungus, of the Red Sea, 443. 


G. . 

GER, mount, 242. Samaritan temple upon i, 243 
Geſhur, kingdom of Syria, 162. | 

Gethſemane, garden of, 297. 

 Gibyle, the Byblus of the Greeks, 173. ſuppoſed by Mr, 
Maundrell to be the country of the Giblites mentioned 
in ſcripture, 174. 

Gize, or Geeza, 376. 

Glaſs, from whence the hint of making it was ; taken, and 
by whom, 234. | 

Goads of an extraordinary ſize made uſe of in the Holy 
Land, 327. | 

Goat's hair, of Angora, the fineſt in the world, 20. 

Creek monk very hearty at a hundred and twenty years of 
age, who had never drank any liquor but wine and 
brandy, 62. Ignorance of the preſent Greek phyſi 
cians, 93. Origin of the Greek alphabet, 182, 183. 

Grottos, obſervation of Mr. Maundrell's relating to them, 
298. 


| H. 
AMATH, kingdom of Syria, 162. 

Heliopolis, ruins of that city, 363. 

Hinnom, valley of, 290. 

Hippocrates, prince of phyſicians, a native of Cos, 89. 
invited by Artaxerxes to the Perſian court, when the 
plague raged in that empire, but refuſes to go, 91. 15 
very ſerviceable to the Athemans under the fame ca- 
lamity, 91. their gratitude to him, ibid with a low 
ebb the art of healing is ſunk among the Grecks at 
at preſent, 93. 

—ů— 417. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, Solomon's ties. to him, 201. 
Hiram's anſwer, 202. 

Holy Land, 226. rugged face of ſome part of the country, 
246. how cultivated: formerly, ibid. its fertility and 

| product, 246, 247. 

* Sepulchre, church of, at Jeruſalem, 249 — 260. A | 
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cdunt of that order of knighthood, and ceremonies 
uſed on conferring it, 299 300-57. | 
Homer, the place of his birth and the time he lived in 
_ uncertain, 14. he was moſt probably a native of 
Smyrna, 15. or elſe of Scio, 41. etymology of his 
name, 15. not born blind, ibid. his ſurpriſing genius, 
character, and manner of writing, 15. temple and 
ſtatue erected to him, and medals ſtruck with his 
name by the Smyrneans, 16. and by the Sciots, 47. 
47. the Sciots pretend to ſhew his ſchool, 41. and 
dwelling-houſe, 46. account of his works from their 
firſt publication till they were brought into their pre- 
ſent condition, 43—46. unhappy influence his Iliad 
had upon Alexander the Great, 45. 
Horeb, Mount, 212, 214. Ez 


JANIZ ARIES, their power in Egypt, 485. 

® Ibis, a bird ſacred amongſt the ancient Egyptians, 390. 

4422. Bodies of thoſe birds embalmed, 390. now 
rarely met with in Egypt, 422. two ſorts of them 

_ defcribed by Herodotus, 251d. | 

Ichneumon, 420. | 

Jchoſhaphat, valley of, 291. remarkable things to be ſeen 
there, 29 1—294 extravagant notion of its being the 
place of the laſt judgment, 293. N 


Jericho, at preſent a mean village, 264. its hiſtory, 44d. its 


date-trees, oil, and roſes, 272. 


Jeruſalem, the author arrives there, 247. much reſorted to, 


248. its ſituation, walls, gates, and private buildings, 
248—249. church of the Hoiy Sepulchre, 249—260. 
_ ceremonies obſerved there by the Latins on Good 
Friday, 253—256. Pilate's palace, 201. moſque built 
where Solomon's temple ſtood, ibid. Dolorous Way, 
ibid. pilgrims are guarded by the governor of the city 
to the river Jordan 262. grotto of Jeremiah 273. ſe- 
pulchres of the kings, ibid. pool of Bathſheba, 274. 
ceremonies obſerved by the Greeks and Armenians 
every Eaſter Eve in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
284-—287. ſeveral remarkable places in and about the 
city, 287—3ol. its antiquity 301. holineſs, 302. 
molt flouriſhing ſtate, ibid. Deſcription of Solomon's 
Nous. IV. 38 | | 


2 


temple, 303—308. that fabric deſtroyed by Nebu. 
chadnezzar, and rebuilt after the captivity, 308. finally 
_ deſtroyed by Titus, ibid. particular account of the 
memorable fiege of Jeruſalem by Titus which ended in 
the ruin of that glorious city and temple, 350—5 5c, 
Jews, ſummary of their hiſtory from their Egyptian bond. 
age to their final diſperſion, 308—355. | 
Jezreel valley of, 238. | | 
Inſcription on the tomb of Godfrey of Bouillon, and that 
of his brother Baldwin, 256, 25 7. 
Joppa, now called Jaffa, 359. | 
Jordan, river, pilgrims conducted thither from Jeruſulem 
at Faſter, 262. what they do there, 266. its true 
ſource, ibid. its courle, 267. | | 
Judea. See Holy Land. | Ts 


K HALIS, or canal, at Cairo, 369. annual ceremonies 
and rejoicings upon cutting the bank of the Nile and 
letting the water into it, 404—406. 

Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, 299. 


- "BE 
ABYRINTH, Egyptian, 397. 
Lacus Aſphaltites. See Dead Sea. 

Land of Promiſe. See Holy Land. 

Lapides Judaici, 237. 

Latikea, its tobacco, 361. 

Leban, 244. | 

| Leſbian wine, much eſteemed by the ancients, 8. 

Libanus, or Lebanon, deſcribed, particularly its cedars, 122. 

Locuſts, what they were on which the Baptiſt is faid to 

have fed, 282. | 

Lotus, its defcription and uſes, 413, 414. 

Lupazzolo, Venetian conſul at Smyrna, a hundred and 

eighteen years of age, his numerous ifſue, 21. never 
| drank any thing but water, 62. OTIS 

Luyſippus, famous ſtatuary, 93, 94. 


M. 
ADREPORES, 438. 43. 
Mamalukes, 495. | 
Manna, with which the Iſraelites were fed, the meaning 
of the name and what it vas, 314. 
Maronites, Chriſtians inhabiting Mount Libanus, an ac 
count of them, 125—128, ® 
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Maſtick-tree, or lentiſk, fine ones in Scio, 36, 37. Uſes of 
the gum they yield, 38. | 
3 village, 363. good water in the neighbourhood, 


Ma rock of, 457. Miteline, the ancient Leſbos, ac- 
count of the iſland, and of the illuſtrious perſons. it has 
produced, -5—9. 

Metelinous, 5 1. 


 Mikias, pillar for meaſuring the riſe of the Nile, 400. 
| Mexris, lake of, an account of it, 394—397: 
Mount of the Beatitudes, 231. of Moles, 459. 


Mummy-pits, in Egypt, 388. Mummies or embalmed bo- 
dies deſcribed, ibid. their coffins or cheſts, 389. bodies 
of birds, particularly the ibis, ſo preſerved, 390. ſquare 
boxes placed at the feet of the mummies, 391. little 
images ſaid to be found in the mummy-pits, ibid. 
Egyptian manner of embalming, 391—394- | 

HOT or 4 198. | 


| N. 
AIN, or Naim, 230. 
Naphtha, what, 100. 

Naploſa, and the adjacent Gun, 241. ſhort hiſtory. of it, 
242. 244. 

Nazareth, Latin convent and 33 there, 228. Houſe 

of Joſeph, 229. the holy places in its neighbourhood, 

223% | 

Necho, Ling of Egypt, ſends Phoenician mariners out of 
the Red Sea to diſcover the coaſts of Africa, who ſail 
round that part of the world, and return to Egypt 
through the {traits of Gibraltar, 185. 

Nicephorus, (St.) ſtrange ſtory of his beard, 178; 17% 

Nicofia, capital of Cyprus, 11. 

Nile, river, the fertility of Egypt owing. to it, 401. its 
ſources, ibid. Cataracts, 401, 402. Courſe, 402. 
Branches, ibid. Account of its annual inundation, its 
cauſes and effects, 402-406. Methods uſed to raiſe 
water from the Nile, 407. Mud left by the river * 
raiſed the ſurface of the land, 409. 


O. 


N (JEIVET, Mount, or Mount of Olwes, whet is molt va 


markable there, 295—297- 
| 382. 


8 name of pen mountains, 114. 
Onocrotalus, bird ſo called by Pliny, perhaps the Pelican, 
frequent about the ſeas near Smyrna, 22. | 
Ophir, trade carried on-thither by Solomon, 466. various 
conjectures about its ſituation, 467—471. Account 


of the trade thither from king David to the preſeng 


time, 47 1I—473- 
Oſtrich, 42 bo 


© 

PALESTINE. See Holy Land. 
Palm. See date-tree. | 

Panathenæa, account of that feſtival, 92. 

Papyrus, or Biblus, an Egyptian plant, the uſes to which i it 
was applied, 413. how they made paper of it, bid. 

Paradiſe. See Eden. 

Patmos, iſland, now called Patino or Palmoſa, 65, 66. has 
good harbours, Bid. Houſe of the revelation, and 
St. John's grotto, 67. St.. John's baniſhment to that 
iſland, ibid. whether the revelation is canonical, 68. 
Government of the iſland, and account of the women, 
69, 70. its antiquities and natural hiſtory, 70, 71. 

Pelican deſcribed, 22. 

Phoenicians, ancient, their genius, attificers, trade and 
navig zation, 182— 185. Part of their hiſtory, 186— 
1 | 

EE. an account of him, 6. | 

Plague, its ſymptoms, 432. its origin, 433. cauſe of It 
ſudden ceſſation in Egypt, 434. 

Polycarp, firſt biſhop of Smyrna, his martyrdom, 12. 

Pompey's pillar, at Alexandria, 497. 

Protogenes, fine picce of that painter, 102, 103. 

Purple, of Tyre, an account of the ſhell-fiſh irom whence 
it was extracted, 198, 199. 

Pyramids, deſcription of the. three great ones of Memphis, 
or of Gize, as they are now called, 375—332. by 

whom built, and for what end, 382—384. in what 
manner, 385, 386. Number of men employed, 387. 

Pythagoras, native of Samos, ſome account of that philo- 

ſopher, his learning and followers, 62—6 $4 
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UAILS, vaſt flights of p eover the camp of the 
Iſraelites, 314. the miracle repeated, 315. 

i Quarantania, high mountain, where they ſay the devil 

ſhewed our Saviour the kingdoms of the world, 263. 


| R. | 
AIMENT of the Iſraelites preſerved from decaying 
R during their forty years wandering in the wilderneſs, 
320, 321. | | 
Ram, battering, 215. 
Red Sea, why fo called, 465. Trade carried on through it 
before the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 466. 
and ſo early as the time of Solomon, ibid. paſſage of 
the Iſraelites through it, whereabouts, 473, 474. pro- 
ved to be miraculous, 475, 481. Rephidim, plain of, 
457. rock of Meribah, ibid. | 1 
Revelation of St. John, whether it is canonical or not, 67. 
Rhodes, iſland, 95. City, 96. its fortifications and harbour, 
ibid. Head of a dragon ſaid to have been killed by 
by one of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, 98. its 
air, 99. Product, ibid. Coloſſus, 99, 101. Behaviour 
of Demetrius when he beſieged Rhodes, 102. Hiſtory 
> and of the iſland, 104— 111. | . 
186— Roſclayne, a piace near Tyre, remarkable for what they 
call Solomon's Wells or Ciſterns, 195. particular de- 
ſcription of them, 
Roſetto, its ſituation, extent, and trade, 495, 496. 
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"BEE | 
QCACCARA, an account of the mummy-pits there, 388. 
Sal Almoniacum of the ancients, 427. preſent manner 
of preparing it in Egypt, 428. | 
Samaria, twice beſieged by Benhadad, but in yain, 164, 167. 
its preſent ſtate, and ſhort hiſtory of it, 238—241. 
Samos, iſland, 49. Situation of the ancient city of Samos, 
in Whit 53. remains of its walls, and other tokens of its mag- 
ed, 387. nificence, 54. ruins of the temple of Juno, ibid. inhabi- 
at Philo- tants of the iſland live happily, 58. its natural hiſtory, 
— 58—62. Dreſs of the women, 62, ſtrange light ſcen 
about its Weſtern Cape, 88. | | 
| Scammony of Samos and other places, 60, 61. 
dcio, Chio, or Chios; ifland, 27. its chief town called alſo 


WwhREnce 


le mphis, 
382. by 


grv INDEX, 


Scio, its caftle and harbour, ibid. the iſland very popu- 
tous, 28. how it is governed, ibid. ſtate of religion 
there, 28—31. Face of the country, 31, 32. its 

vines, 32. oil, ſilk, wool, and cheeſe, 33. method of 

. cultivating their figs by caprification, 34—36. Ob- 
ſervations of M. Tournefort upon that art, 37. lentiſks, 
which produce the gum called maſtich, ibid. the tree 
defcribed, and how the maſtich is gathered, 38. its 
uſes, ibid. the terebinthus, or turpentine-tree, bid. 
virtues of the turpentine, 39. hot ſprings, 40. partridges 
bred up tame, 41. ſeveral eminent men born in Scio, 

bid. Homer's ſchool, 12. and dwelling-houſe, 46. 
medals ſtruck in honour of him, 42. perſons and man- 
ners of the preſent Sciots 47, 48. their learning, and 
the liberty they enjoy, 48. | 5 

Scincus, 426. | - 

Sidon, the French conſul goes every Eaſter from thence to 
Jeruſalem, 87. its preſent condition, 180, 181, Ac- 
count of the ancient Sidonians, and of the Phœnicians 
in general, 182— 185. Hiſtory of Sidon, 186—193, 

Sinai, mount, Greek convent of St. Catharine there, 445. 

| its church, 446. auſtere life of the monks, 447. their, 
gardens, 448. wells, ibid. how the convent is governed, 
ibid. by whom founded, 449. reception of pilgrims, 
ibid. ſtory of St. Catharine, 450. patent of Mahomet 
to the monks there, and to Chriſtians in general, 451 
—453- Deſcription of the mountain, and what is 
remarkable about it, 45 J—459. | | 

Smyrna, its port, 9. deſcription of the city, 9, 10. its 
caſtles, 10, 11. Buſt of the Amazon its reputed 
foundreſs, 11. Fragments of St. Polycarp's tomb, 12. 
its ſtate compared with the fix other cities of Afi 
mentioned in the Revelation, 12, 13. Strabo's ac- 
count of the ancient city, 14. Story of Homer's birth, 
to which honour Smyrna ſeems to have the beſt title, 
14, 15. hot baths near the city, 17. its hiſtory, 17—19. 
its trade and Engliſh factory, 19, 20. Pleaſantneſs 

and plenty of its neighbourhood, 20, 21. its unhealth- 
ful ſituation, 21. ſubject to earthquakes, 22. its ſheep 
with large tails, ibid. Pelican deſcribed, ibid. Chame- 
Jeon, 23. good company at Smyrna, and the Europeans 
live there in a friendly and agreeable manner, 18. 19, 
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Sodom, Gomorrah, and other cities in the vale of Siddim, 
ſome conjectures about them, 269. 


* Sphinx, what, 387. vaſt head of one near the pyramids 

8 deſcribed, ibid. | 

f Storks in Egypt, 422. | 

- Suez, account of that ſeaport, 439, 440. 

87 Suffetes, what, 207. . 

* Sun's ſtanding ſtill at the command of Joſhua, various 

its opinions concerning that miracle, 323, 324. 

id, - Surees, their religion. 177. | | 

es Syria, its hiſtory, 161— 171. 

10, | | 

46, | . | 

an- ABOR, mount, 229. whether it be the place of our 

and Lord's transfiguration, 230. Rendezvous of Barak's 

forces, ibid. fine proſpeCt from the top of it, bid. 
Terebinthus, or turpentine- tree, 38. | 7 

e to Thaibanne, large Egyptian ſerpent, 424. | 

Ac- Tarſhiſh, trade carried on thither by Solomon, 466. See 

ans ==: | 

193. Tor, its harbour, caſtle, and inhabitants 442. curious pro- 

445 ductions of the Red Sea thereabouts, ibid. | | 

their, Tree-frog deſcribed, 86. | 

rned, Tripoli, in Syria, deſcription of it, 121. 

rim, Trochilus, bird, 420. | 

_ | Turpentine of Scio, Straſbourg, Venice, and Bourdeaux, 

42. i 397 40. | 

nat 18 | Tyre, 1 appearance at a diſtance, 193. little elſe than a 
5 heap of ruins, 194. inhabited by a few poor fiſher- 

o. Its men, ibid. what it was anciently, ibid. its ports, 195. 

-puted its former riches and extenſive commerce, 197, 198. 

by 12. its purple, 198. the invention of dying attributed to 

f Al * the Tyrians, 199. Hiſtory of Tyre, and particular 

e account of its famous ſiege and deſtruction by Alex- 

birth, ander the Great, 200— 222. | 

k title, 8 

7—19 . 

_ T ALLA, officer who patrolls about the ſtreets of Cairo, 

rs i 4858. 

s theep Well, Jacob's 243. falſe ſtory concerning it, 243, 244. 

Chame , Joſeph's well deſcribed, 371, 372. 

yo ee E Wildernets of St. John the Baptiſt, 382. on what food he 
10, 


lived there, bid. the convent, ibid. what the Jews 
meant by a wilderneſs, ibid. 


$12 INDEX» 


Winds, very hot ones, 430. 462. 


| f World, ancient tradition among the Jews that it was to laſt 
'f ix thouſand years, 348, 349. 
1 3 Z. 

| ' ZABULON, plain of, 227. 

| Zaccone, ſort of fruit, of which a fine oil is made by 


= the Arabs, 272. 

Oh Teno, ſome account of that philoſopher, 118. 

ol Zobah, a kingdom of Syria, 162. the kingdom of Damaſcus 
roſe, upon its ruins, 163. 
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| DireQions to. the Bookbinder, for 3 the 


Plates. | = 
1 | 2 x Pare 
'F I. Temple of Balbeck, 8 135 
3 II. Map of Egypt, 301 
| | III. Pyramids of Egypt, 376 


In which plate is the Sphinx, deſcribed | in 300 
1 And the Egyptian Mummies, 389 
1 . IV. Mount Sinai, | 443 | 
1 5 In which plate are 8 Tabor, deſcribed in 3e 
IR 5 Mount Carmel, 2 
| | A 5 Mount Horeb, 

| | | The rock of . 
And the hill of Moſes, 
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